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THROUGH  PALESTINE. 

THE  SEBHOS  ON  THE  MOUNT. 

[OonotudAd  ttom  iMt  week.] 

In  the  reli(?iou»  ofBoes  of  almsgiving  and 
prayer,  our  Lord  counts  for  little  the  ostenta¬ 
tious  and  boastful  iwirade  of  charity;  but  the 
secret  offering,  unseen  by  all  but  <iod,  which 
falls  like  the  dew  uiK>n  some  blighted  and  suf¬ 
fering  human  life— that  alone  has  any  virtue 
in  hfa eight.  And  prayer!  How  Miin  and  idle 
are  the  long  i>etjtion8  which  resound  in  public 
places,  to  attract  the  ear  of  the  mtiltitude! 
"After  this  manner  pray :  ‘Our  Father.’”  That 
word  changes  at  once  the  relation  of  man  to 
'  his  Maker.  It  is  not  a  cold  and  distant  Power, 
enthronedtimong  the  stars,  to  which  man  of¬ 
fers  a  worship  born  of  fear  rather  than  of  love, 
but  a  Being  with  whom  he  may  claim  kindred, 
to  whom  he  stands  in  the  nearest  relation, 
and  may  approach  with  the  tenderest  words. 
*‘Our  Father” — not  mine  only,  but  the  Ood 
and  Father  of  all  mankind ;  and  yet  mine,  in 
the  sense  that  he  is  very  near  tt»  me,  as  to  ev¬ 
ery  human  soul.  With  such  a  Father,  how 
sweet  it  Is  to  be  a  child !  “  Heaven,”  it  is  said, 
"  is  about  U.S  in  our  infancy.”  But  what  is  the 
heaven  of  poetry  to  the  heaven  of  love?  In 
our  Father’s  house  we  are  at  home ;  we  hide  in 
his  pavilion ;  we  are  folded  under  the  shadow 
of  his  wings;  and  in  the  warmth  of  that  Infi¬ 
nite  Heart  our  trembling  hearts  cease  their 
throbbings  and  are  still.  ‘‘Hallowed  be  thy 
name :  Thy  kingdom  (jorne :  Thy  will  be  done 
on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven.”  Short  senten¬ 
ces,  few  words,  but  with  a  sweep  that  includes 
the  universe.  He  who  bows  uix)n  his  knees 
with  every  morning’s  light,  and  rei)eat8  these 
Jwords  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart— who  can 
'say  lovingly  “Our  Father,”  and  reverently 
‘‘  Hallowed  bethy  name :  Thy  kingdom  come,” 
and  submissively  (though  it  be  sometimes  with 
a  breaking  heart)  ‘‘Thy  will  be  done!” — we 
had  almost  saul,  need  offer  no  other  prayer. 
At  least  he  has  caught  the  spirit  of  all  true  de¬ 
votion.  For  ourselves,  our  wants  are  few: 
daily  bread:  forgiveness  (which  is  promised 
.to  us  only  as  we  forgive  those  who  have  tres¬ 
passed  against  us) ;  and  fret‘doin  from  tempt- 
tion  and  from  sin— this  is  alt  for  which  we 
need  to  pray— all  the  real  wants  which  we  have 
occasion  to  bring  to  the  Giver  of  all  goo<l. 

To  minds  troubled  with  care  and  longing  for 
worldly  goods,  what  a  rebuke  is  this :  ‘‘  Lay  not 
up  treasures  uj*on  earth,  but  lay  up  treasures 
in  heaven !  ”  Vain  are  the  anxieties  with  which 
1  men  vex  themselves  in  all  the  years  through 

■  which  they  make  their  journey  to  the  grave. 

■  *‘  Take  ijlo  thought  for  your  life  what  ye  shall 
{^IroTwhat  ye  shall  drink,  or  what  ye  shall  put 
on.”  At  that  moment,  it  may  be,  birds,  which 
abound  in  Palestine,  were  flying  across  the 
sky,  ajJ  instantly  Christ  takes  a  lesson  from 
them :  ‘‘  Behold  the  fowls  of  the  Air !  they  sow 
not,  neitlier  do  they  reap,  nor  gather  into 

;  yet  yqur  Heavenly  Father  feedeth 
them.”  Another  glance  takes  in  the  wild 
flowers  that  cover  the  valleys  and  the  hills, 
and  he  adds  ‘‘And  why  take  ye  thought  for 
raiment  ?  Consider  the  lilies  of  the  field,  how 
they  grow ;  they  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin. 
And  yet  Solomon  in  all  hie  glory  was  not  ar- 
rayed'Mke tme of  these.” 

He  cautions  his  disciples  against  that  hasty 
judgment  of  others,  to  which  we  are  all  so  much 
inclined,  disposing  lightly  and  flipi>antly  of 
reputations  which  are  dear  to  them  as  ours  are 
to  ourselves.  What  if  the  same  easy  and  care¬ 
less  mode  of  judgment  were  turned  upon  us! 
How  could  our  characters  stand  the  scrutiny  ? 
Might  we  not  find  at  the  very  moment  we 
were  endeavoring  to  pluck  a  mote  out  of  our 
neighbor's  eye,  that  we  had  a  beam  in  our 
own  ?  In  repressing  this  proneness  to  harsh 
judgment,  our  Lord  lays  his  finger  on  one  of 
the  chief  vices  of  society,  one  which  was  the 
reproach  of  ancient  times  as  it  is  the  scandal  of 
our  own.  Nothing  in  all  the  wide  round  of  hu¬ 
man  wickedness  is  more  selfish  or  cruel  than 
this  mean  and  malignant  depreciation  of  our 
neighbors,  as  if  we  were  better  than  they.  In 
this  as  in  all  things— in  words  or  in  deeds— 
tnere  is  one  rule  to  be  followed :  ‘‘  W^iatsoever 
ye  would  that  men  should  do  >unto  you,  do  ye 
even  so  unto  them  ”— a  rule  so  simple  and  so 
comprehensive  that  all  the  ages  have  pro¬ 
nounced  it  the  Golden  Buie,  as  summing  up 
the  whole  duty  of  men  in  their  relations  to 
each  other. 

Last  of  all,  our  Master  enjoins  a  transipar- 
ent  sincerity.  Vain  is  concealment  or  hyix)c- 
risy.  “  By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them.” 
Truth  alone  is  the  foundation  of  character, 
and  that  only  will  stand  when  all  else  is  swept 
away.  It  is  vain  to  build  upon  the  sand,  how¬ 
ever  imposing  may  be  the  structure  to  the  eye. 
"And  the  rain  descended,  and  the  floods  came, 
and  the  winds  blew  and  beat  uix>n  that  house, 
and  it  fell,  and  great  was  the  fall  of  it.” 

Absorbed  in  such  thoughts,  we  lingered  on 
the  Mount  of  the  Beatitudes,  as  if  chained  by 
a  spell  which  we  would  not  have  broken.  Were 
such  words  ever  uttered  by  human  lips  before  ? 
Was  there  ever  such  wisdom  united  with  'such 
charity  ?  The  scene  on  the  Mount  is  indeed 
changed;  the  multitude  is  departed,  and  the 
Great  Teacher;  but  the  words  here  si>oken 
have  gone  into  all  the  world ;  they  have  been 
translated  into  all  the  languages  of  men,  and 
are  as  fresh  to-day  as  eighteen  hundred  years 
ago.  They  will  live  forever,  for  they  cannot 
die.  As  long  as  there  are  human  hearts  to  suf¬ 
fer— as  there  are  men  to  sorrow  and  to  weep — 
they  will  come  to  Christ  the  Consoler.  Com¬ 
pared  with  this,  what  is  the  wisdom  of  the 
world  ?  The  sayings  of  all  the  philosophers- 
not  only  of  the  Grecian  sages,  bu|  of  those  who 
assumed  the  lofty  role  of  founders  of  Religion, 
of  Mohammed,  of  Confucius,  and  of  Buddha— 
would  not  make  the  Herraon  on  the  Mount. 
Its  superiority  to  their  teachings  strikes  even 
those  who  are  accounted  unbelievers,  who  can¬ 
not  but  recognine  this  sublime  morality,  and 
pay  their  tribute  to  him  who  gave  it  to  the 
world.  Says  the  celebrated  French  writer, 
Bousaeau: 

I  confess  that  the  majesty  of  the  Scriptures  as¬ 
tonishes  me ;  the  sanctity  of  the  Gospel  speaks  to 
my  heart.  See  the  books  of  the  philosophers  with 
all  their  pomp;  how  small  are  they  compared  to 
thin !  Gkn  it  be  that  a  book  at  once  so  sublime 
and  so  simple  should  be  the  work  of  men  ?  Gan 
it  be  that  he  whose  history  it  gives  should  be  only 
a  man  himself  7  Is  there  here  the  tone  of  an  eu- 
tbuslost,  of  an  ambitious  sectary  ?  What  mild¬ 
ness  what  purity  in  his  manners  f  Hhat  touching 
grace  in  bis  instmoUons !  What  elsfstlpn  in  bis 
maxims!  What  profound  wisdom  la  bis  dls- 
ooure<w !  What  presence  of  mind,  wlutt  floesse 
and  vet  what  JusUcs  in  his  answers!  What  em¬ 
pire  over  his  passloBs!  Where  is  the  man,  where 
is  the  sage,  who  knows  bow  to  act,  to  suffer  and 
to  die  without  wsskwass  and  without  ostentation  ? 
When  Plato  painted  bis  ideal  Just  man,  oover^ 
wlWi  nil  the  oppsobrlum  of  crime,  while  worthy 
of  &U  tho  rowsros  of  vlrtuo,  h©  drew  tnlt  for  trait 
the  ptetore  of  Jmm  Obrlst :  the  naoeml^noe  is  to 
^  striking  that  afr  tho  fWhers  perceived  i^  and  it 
4  U  Impossible  to  «lht»ke  it.  What  prejudices, 
f  what  blindness,  to  dare  to  compare  toe  son  of 
Sopbronisoa  with  the  son  of  Mary!  what  a  dis¬ 


tance  from  the  one  to  the  other!  Socrates  dying 
without  pain,  without  Ignominy,  sustains  easily 
his  character  to  the  end;  and  if  this  calm  death 
bad  not  honored  his  life,  one  might  have  doubted 
whether  Socrates  with  all  his  genius  was  more 
than  a  sophist.  He  discovered,  they  tell  us,  the 
principles  of  morality;  but  others  before  him  had 
put  them  in  practice;  he  only  put  in  words  what 
they  had  done ;  he  but  turned  their  examples  into 
lessons.  Aristides  h«Kl  been  just  before  Socrates 
had  set  forth  the  nature  of  justice;  Leonidas  had 
died  for  his  coud»  before  Socrates  had  made  it 
a  duty  to  love  oi  s’s  country.  Sparta  was  sober 
before  Socrates  pi  lised  sobriety ;  before  he  defin¬ 
ed  virtue,  Greece  abounded  In  virtuous  men.  But 
where  did  Jesus  I  nd  among  his  own  people  that 
pure  and  elevated  morality  of  which  he  gave  at 
once  the  lessons  and  the  example  ?  From  the  bo¬ 
som  of  the  most  furious  fanaticism  was  heard  the 
highest  wisdom,  and  the  simplicity  of  the  most 
heroic  virtues  honored  the  vilest  of  all  peoples. 
The  death  of  Socrates,  philosophizing  tranquilly 
with  his  friends,  is  the  mildest  that  one  could  de¬ 
sire  :  that  of  Jesus  expiring  In  torments,  injured, 
railed  at,  cursed  by  a  whole  people,  is  the  most 
horrible  that  one  could  dread.  Socrates,  taking 
the  poisoned  cup,  thanks  him  who  presents  it  and 
who  weeps ;  Jesus,  In  the  midst  of  frightful  suf¬ 
ferings,  pra]r8  for  his  enraged  murderers.  Truly, 
if  the  life  and  the  death  of  Socrates  were  those  of 
a  philosopher,  the  life  and  the  death  of  Jesus 
Christ  were  those  of  a  Ck)d  ! 

Yes  truly :  ‘‘  ths.  life  and  the  death  of  Jesus 
Christ  were  thorn  of  a  God”!  No  other  ex¬ 
planation  will  me«t  the  case.  Natural  causes 
utterly  fail  to  actfeunt  tor  the  stupendous  re¬ 
ality.  And  so  the  teachings  of  the  Great  Mas¬ 
ter  are  far  beyond  the  range  of  huirian  wis¬ 
dom  or  philosophy.  “Genius”  can  do  many 
things,  but  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  there 
is  that  which  is  not  “genius  ”— it  is  Divinity.* 

After  this  long  musing  on  the  Mount  of  the 
Beatitudes,  we  rode  on  silently.  In  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  such  a  scene,  one  cannot  easily  descend 
to  the  level  of  historical  associations,  however 
great.  Had  we  thought  for  anything  else,  we 
might  remember  that  on  this  very  mount,  and 
on  the  plain  around  It,  was  fought  nearly  seven 
hundred  years  ago  (July  5th,  1187)  the  last  bat¬ 
tle  of  the  Crusaders,  whom  Saladin  here  crush¬ 
ed  in  one  tremendous  blow ;  and  yet  the  con¬ 
trast  of  such  terrible  scenes  does  but  heighten 
the  saci-ed  beauty  of  this  spot— the  Mount  of 
Peat<e  rising  above  the  Sea  of  Blood. 

In  turning  away  from  the  Mount  of  the  Be¬ 
atitudes,  we  were  not  leaving  the  scenes  of  our 
Lord’s  ministry:  for  before  us,  in  the  deep 
bosom  of  the  hills,  was  the  Sea  of  Galilee. 
The  descent  is  not  unlike  that  to  the  Dead  Sea. 
The  hills  indeed  are  not  so  bleak  as  those  of 
the  Wilderness  of  Judea,  nor  is  the  depression 
of  the  waters  so  great ;  but  looking  down  from 
the  heights  above,  it  seemed  as  if  we  were  going 
down  to  the  bottoukaf  the  mountains.  Below 
us  in  full  view,  on  shores  of  the  Lake,  was 
a  town  of  some  pr^nsions  as  towns  go  in  Pal¬ 
estine.  Seen  from  a  distance,  with  its  ancient 
tower  and  its  encircling  wall,  it  api)ears  not 
unworthy  of  a  history  that  dates  from  the  time 
of  the  Romans,  and  of  its  Imperial  name  of 
Tiberias.  But  as  we  draw  nearer,  its  grandeur 
disapi^ears,  its  tower  cannot  boast  of  being  a 
fortress,  and  there  are  sad  rents  in  its  battered 
wall.  Riding  through  its  ancient  archway, 
and  along  its  narrow  streets,  we  observe  at 
once  a  striking  contrast  with  Nazareth,  which 
has  a  Christian,  while  Tiberias  has  a  Jewish, 
population.  At  almost  every  door  and  in  al¬ 
most  every  shop,  we  recognized  the  corkscrew 
curls  and  the  pectfllar  dress,  the  cap  of  fur  and 
the  long  gabardine,  which  in  all  the  East  mark 
the  sons  of  Abraham. 

Passing  through  the  town  to  the  farther  end, 
we  found  our  tents  pitched  on  the  shore  of  the 
lake,  and  were  never  more  glad  to  get  into 
camp.  Not  only  had  we  taken  a  long  day’s  ride, 
but  in  descending  the  hills  we  had  come  into  a 
warmer  region.  Owing  to  its  depression,  the 
Sea  of  Galilee,  like  the  Dead  Sea,  has  a  tropi¬ 
cal  climate,  so  that  we  were  heated  as  well  as 
fatigued  when  we  crawled  off  our  horses. 
Hardly  had  we  dismounted  before  I  strolled 
sway  down  the  lake  to  seek  a  retired  i)lace 
to  bathe.  There  are  hot  sulphur  baths  close 
to  the  shore,  which  have  been  famous  for 
two  thousand  years,  to  which  Herod  came 
to  cleanse  his  blood.  The  springs  still  come 
steaming  out  of  the  hills,  and  are  the  resort 
of  multitudes.  A  large  building  encloses  a 
circular  bathing-room,  where  at  any  hour  of 
the  day  may  be  found  many  plunging  into  the 
water,  or  sitting  on  the  marble  rim  of  the 
basin  sweltering  in  the  hot  vapor;  but  as  it 
seemed  to  be  a  sort  of  Pool  of  Bethesda  for 
those  suffering  from  all  kinds  of  diseases,  I 
was  t!ontent  with  my  observation,  and  sought 
rather  the  cool  margin  of  the  lake,  and  was 
soon  swimming  in  its  tranquil  waters. 

Thus  refreshed,  I  returned  to  sit  in  the  tent 
door  in  the  cool  of  the  day,  and  watch  the 
shadows  creeping  over  “  the  deep,”  and  climb¬ 
ing  the  sides  of  the  opposing  hills.  The  wa¬ 
ters  were  calm  and  still,  the  evening  wind  caus¬ 
ing  only  the  gentlest  ripple  on  the  bosom  of 
the  lake.  “  The  shades  of  night  were  gather¬ 
ing  fast  ” ;  but  remembering  who  onoe  walked 
ui>on  these  waters,  I  could  not  doubt  that  his 
form  was  still  gliding  through  the  shadows; 
there  were  soft  whisperings  in  the  air,  and  pa¬ 
tient,  gentle  words  of  forgiveness ;  and  to  the 
trembling  heart  came  the  reassuring  voice: 
“  It  is  I :  be  not  afraid !  ”  H.  M.  F. 

•  The  force  of  this  testimony  was  felt  by  no  one  more 
than  the  late  Daniel  Webster,  who,  on  his  death-bed, 
on  a  Sabbath  evening,  Oct.  10th,  1852  (he  died  on  the 
24th),  dictated,  and  on  the  15th  “  revised  and  corrected 
with  his  own  hand,”  this  inscription  to  be  placed  on  his 
tomb; 

■■  LORD,  1  BEURVK;  HELP  THOU  MINK  DMBELIKF.” 

Phllosuphlcal  argument,  especially  that  drawn  from  the 
vastness  of  the  universe,  in  comparison  with  the  apparent 
InslgnlBcance  of  this  globe,  has  sometimes  shaken  my  rea¬ 
son  for  the  faith  -which  is  In  me;  but  my  heart  has  always 
assured  end  reassured  me  that  the  Qoepel  of  Jesus  Christ 
must  be  a  Divine  Reality.  The  Serninu  on  the  Mount  cannot 
be  a  mere  human  production.  This  belief  enters  into  the 
very  depth  of  my  otuisclenoe.  The  whole  history  of  man 
proves  It. 

It  is  surprising  at  the  first  thought  that  our 
American  magazines  have  such  a  large  sale 
and  i>opular  welcome  in  England.  Fifty  thou¬ 
sand  copies  of  the  December  number  of  Har¬ 
per’s  magazine  have  been  ordered  for  the  Eng¬ 
lish  market ;  and  the  Oentur^'  has  a  publica¬ 
tion  office  In  London,  and  a  large  sale  there. 
Last  year  the  Messrs.  Longman  started  an 
illustrated  i>opular  magazine,  and  the  Messrs. 
Macmillan  began  the  issue  of  one  formed  in 
)>nrt  upon  the  Anieriean  model  a  couple  of 
months  ago.  But  neither  of  them  approach 
the  standard  of  excellence  reached  by  our  two 
favorites,  either  in  the  amount  and  variety  of 
reading  matter,  or  in  the  quality  of  the  illus¬ 
trations.  One  number  of  our  magazines  con¬ 
tains  more  than  double  the  quantity  of  read¬ 
ing  matter  given  in  either  of  the  English  pub¬ 
lications.  and  some  of  it  superior  in  quality. 
The  chief  reason  of  this  superiority  is  that 
Amerioa  has  a  constituency  for  such  publica¬ 
tions  found  nowhere  else.  We  are  a  reading 
people.  We  have  eduoaUon  enough  to  want 
more,  and  to  take  pleasure  In  reading.  And 
there  has  been  a  growth  of  a  taste,  of  an  enjoy¬ 
ment  of,  and  craving  for,  works  of  art,  which 


has  stimulated  our  publishers  to  make  every 
jiossible  improvement  in  the  quality  and  finish 
of  their  illustrations.  The  English  publishers 
have  no  such  public  as  ours  to  aiipreciate  their 
efforts,  and  they  have  taken  more  pains  to 
please  the  few  than  the  many. 

ONE  MORE  LOOK  AT  LUTHER. 

By  B«v.  Theodore  L.  Cnyler. 

During  the  imst  week  the  eyes  of  Christen¬ 
dom  have  all  been  turned  towards  Wittenberg 
—the  birth-place  of  the  Reformation  and  the 
burial-place  of  the  Reformer.  The  ancient 
Schloss-kirche,  upon  whose  doors  the  challenge 
of  the  ninety-five  theses  was  nailed  up,  has 
been  thronged  with  pilgrims.  The  new  bronze 
doors,  which  contain  the  theses  in  solid  metal, 
have  admitted  multitudes,  who  have  gathered 
reverently  around  the  two  small  trap-doors  of 
oak  in  the  centre  of  the  solid  stone  floor.  One 
door  is  lifted  and  rmfeals  the  name  “  Philippus 
Melanchthon.”  A  rew  feet  away,  another  .simi¬ 
lar  door  is  lifted,  and  we  read  on  the  stone 
“Doct.  Martinus  Luther”;  beneath  that  slab 
rests  the  skull  whose  brain-i>ower  once  shook 
the  continent. 

Standing  beside  that  tomb,  let  us  take  one 
more  look  at  what  Lutlier  was,  and  what  he 
gave  to  Germany  and  the  world.  In  the  first 
place  he  gave  the  world  a  prodigious  pei'xonaK- 
ty.  He  “bulk.s”  largest,  and  easts  the  longest 
shadow  of  any  man  of  modern  times.  Napo¬ 
leon’s  genius  was  more  splendid ;  but  in  sixty 
years  it  ha.s  gone  to  ashes.  Four  centuries 
hence  that  comet  will  require  the  tele8Coi>e  of 
history ;  Luther,  after  four  centuries  still  rides 
the  heavens  as  a  primary  planet.  Great  men 
are  the  greatest  hand-work  of  the  Almighty; 
and  since  the  Apostle  Paul  stood  on  Mars 
Hill,  the  most  majestic  personality  this  world 
has  seen  was  Martin  Luther  before  the  Diet  of 
Worms.  Look  at  the  stout  Baxou  monk  as  he 
stands  there  before  Caesar,  scjuarely  in  his 
peasant  shoes.  His  shoulders  are  broad 
enough  to  carry  off  the  gates  of  the  Vatican ; 
he  has  a  neck  like  a  bull,  and  an  eye  like  a  fal¬ 
con’s.  Those  coal  black  eyes  “  flash  like  a  de¬ 
mon’s  ”  said  the  Pope’s  underling  at  Worms ; 
they  pierce  through  the  soul  of  every  beholder. 

All  the  world  was  listening  for  his  answer  to 
Emjieror  and  Pontiff;  never  since  Pilate’s 
judgment-hall  has  so  much  depended  upon  an 
answer.  If  Luther  had  turned  white  in  the 
lips  that  day  and  betrayed  his  Lord,  then 
awakened  EurojK'  might  have  sunk  back  into 
night,  and  the  whole  history  of  the  world  been 
altered.  The  immortal  answer  which  bolted 
from  the  lion’s  mouth  is  the  be.st-known  sen¬ 
tence  outside  of  the  Bible — “Here  I  stand;  I 
cannot  do  otherwise;  God  help  me!  Amen.” 
That  sentence  unbarred  the  gates  of  the  morn¬ 
ing,  and  in  streamed  the  Reformation ! 

(2.)  When  Luther  began  his  revolt  against 
Rome,  his  eye  did  not  look  beyond  the  con¬ 
fines  of  his  native  country.  ■  His  patriotism  was 
as  profound  as  his  piety.  The  i>easant’8  sou  of 
Eisleben,  was,  in  every  fibre  of  him,  a  German, 
as  Nehemiah  was  a  Jew,  and  William  the  Si¬ 
lent  was  a  Hollander.  His  soul  had  waxed  hot 
within  him,  when  at  Rome  he  had  heard  his 
country  men  reviled  as  “  stupid  (^luans  ”  and 
“  German  beasts.”  Popish'  tyramiy  was  lubre  t 
intolerable  to  him,  because  it  was  the  tyranny 
of  the  Italian  over  the  Teutonic  race ;  and  he 
demanded  a  spiritual  independence  for  his 
Fatherland.  To  this  hour  Martin  Luther  is  the 
ever-living  Emperor  of  the  Teutons.  Luther’s 
Bible — the  noblest  version  in  the  land  after 
God’s  own  version  the  Hebrew — remains  as 
his  richest  bequest  to  his  country.  Luther’s 
Catechism  trains  every  Protestant  German 
child  for  admission  to  the  church.  To  Martin 
Luther’s  hymnal  the  German  nation  has 
marched  to  battle ;  and  last  Sabbath  his  mag¬ 
nificent  “Ein  feste  Burg”  made  the  rafters 
roar  from  Hamburg  to  Bohemia.  When,  a 
few  weeks  since,  the  Kaiser  William  dedicated 
that  colossal  statue  “Germania”  to  keep  its 
watch  on  the  Rhine,  he  miglit  fitly  have  carved 
on  it  the  name  of  the  great  Reformer,  above 
even  the  brilliant  names  of  Von  Moltke  and 
Bismarck.  The  dead  hand  of  Luther  led  the 
armies  that  swept  the  fields  of  Saarbruck  and 
Sedan ;  the  ghost  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  rode 
in  the  ranks  of  the  Protestant  conquerors. 

Luther’s  peasant  origin  was  one  element  of 
his  power,  for  it  gave  him  his  racy  Saxon  dia¬ 
lect.  Like  our  own  Lincoln,  he  understood 
“the  plain  people,”  and  had  Lincoln’s  home- 
spun  wit  and  idiomatic  directness.  A  scholar 
himself,  he  yet  translated  the  Bible  into  the 
language  of  the  fireside  and  the  market-place, 
and  thus  made  God’s  Book  the  people’s  book. 
Sometimes,  when  bis  soul  was  roused  to  right¬ 
eous  wrath,  his  words  were  bludgeons ;  there 
are  a  few  letters  of  his  yet  extant  which  are 
rather  too  coarse  for  publication.  The  bowl¬ 
ings  and  chantings  of  the  monks  he  denounced 
as  “tongue-thrashing”;  he  addressed  Emser 
as  the  “  he-goat  of  Leipsic  ’’ ;  and  of  malicious 
gossips  he  sharply  said  “  They  are  exactly  like 
hogs  who  do  not  care  for  the  violets  and  roses 
in  the  gardens,  but  only  to  stick  their  snouts 
into  the  garbage.”  The  bravest  thing  Luther 
ever  did  after  his  defiance  of  tlie  Papacy,  was 
his  marriage  to  the  fugitive  nun  Catherina 
Von  Bora.  When  questioned  for  his  reasons, 
he  answered  in  his  racy  Saxon  fashion :  “  I 
wanted  to  please  my  father,  to  tease  the  Pope, 
and  to  vex  the  devil.”  Without  this  practical 
protest  against  the  abominable  doctrine  of 
celibacy,  he  would  have  left  his  life-work  in¬ 
complete. 

(3.)  The  consummate  gift  and  glory  of  that 
life-w'ork  was,  of  course,  the  Protestant  Refor¬ 
mation.  That  was  (under  God)  as  truly  his  as 
the  discovery  of  America  belonged  to  Columbus. 
Other  heroic  men— Wycliffe,  Huss,  Jerome!— 
started  a  revolt ;  Luther  alone  achieved  a  rev¬ 
olution.  To  his  eye  “Poi>ery  was  a  Satanic 
institution,  the  worst  calamity  that  devils  ever 
devised,”  and  he  made  it  forever  imiossible 
for  Popery  to  continue  what  it  had  been;  he 
smote  off  its  horns.  Other  men  have  pulled 
down,  and  left  only  ruins.  Luther  pulled 
down,  and  then  built  up  the  magnificent  struc¬ 
ture  which  bears  on  its  dome  the  name  of 
Protestant  underneath  the  name  of  Christ 
Jesus. 

Mistakes  he  indeed  committed  —  some  sad 
ones.  His  doctrine  of  consubstantiation  was  a 
mistake.  Another  one  was  his  unhappy  con¬ 
flict  with  the  Swiss  reformers,  Zwingle  and 
Buoer.  Another  was  the  ill  balance  which  he 
made  between  justifying  faith  and  its  comple¬ 
ment  of  righteous  works.  Paul’s  epistle  to  the 
Galatians  he  called  his  “beloved  Catharine 
Von  Bora  ” ;  but  the  epistle  of  James  he  was 
inclined  to  send  away,  like  Hagar,  into  the 
wilderness.  There  was  some  poor  clay  mingled 
with  the  iron  in  the  feet  of  the  colossal  struc¬ 
ture  which  he  reared;  but  to-day  that  giant 
has  “  cunning  in  its  ten  fingers  and  strength 
in  its  right  arm.”  When  Luther  was  laid  in 
the  Schloss-kirche,  Protestantism  scarcely  ex¬ 
tended  beyond  Gennany ;  now  it  controls  the 


destinies  of  four  hundred  millions  of  the  hu¬ 
man  family.  It  runs  in  tlie  blood  of  the  strong¬ 
est  raoes — the  races  that  invented  steam-en¬ 
gines  and  the  telegrai»h ;  the  races  that  res¬ 
cued  Holland  from  the  sea  and  America  from 
the  savage ;  the  races  that  have  given  birth  to 
John  Knirx  and  John  Milton,  to  Newton  and 
Leibnitz,  to  Washington  and  Lincoln  and 
Gladstone.  It  runs  in  the  blood  of  the  races 
that  shall  rule  the  world. 

Under  God  this  was  Luther’s  work ;  it  stamps 
Jiim  as  the  foremost  character  since  the  Apos¬ 
tolic  era.  Martin  Luther’s  hammer  struck  the 
first  strokes  in  the  building  of  the  Reformed 
Church  of  God.  Martin  Luther’s  bonfire 
kindled  the  flame  of  freedom,  which  has  light¬ 
ed  four  centuries  of  religious  progress.  Mar¬ 
tin  Luther’s  heaven-sent  message — “  The  just 
shall  live  by  faith  ” — ushered  in  a  second  Pen¬ 
tecost  of  spiritual  jiower.  The  Omniscient 
Eye  foresaw  all  this;  the  Omnipotent  Arm 
therefore  made  strong  the  solitary  Saxon 
monk,  so  that  in  the  decisive  hour  he  could 
ring  out  his  defiant  answer  to  the  i>owers  of 
darkness — “  Here  I  stand ;  I  cannot  do  tither- 
wise ;  God  help  me !  Amen !  ” 

DR.  CROSBY’S  REPLY  TO  DR.  CUYLER. 

To  th«  Editor  ot  The  New  York  Eraiigellet  : 

Dear  Hr:  Dr.  Cuyler  in  last  week’s  Evangel¬ 
ist  finds  fault  with  me  for  my  “  violent  on¬ 
slaught  ”  on  the  publications  of  the  National 
Temperance  Society. 

I  made  no  such  onslaught.  I  simply,  as  a 
matter  of  duty,  tried  to  save  our  Synod  from 
endorsing  the  publications  of  the  Society,  and 
of  course  was  obliged  to  give  my  reason,  which 
was  that  “  the  Society  publishes  books  which 
contain  atrocious  falsehoods  and  twistings  of 
Scripture.”  I  said  nothing  whatever  about 
total  abstinence  to  Synod  or  reporter,  nor 
would  I  be  so  absurd  ns  to  find  fault  with  any 
man  or  society  for  teaching  total  abstinence. 

Now  as  to  my  charge,  I  call  the  falsehoods 
“atrocious  ”  because  they  misrepresent  Scrip¬ 
ture  on  an  iiuportaiit  subject,  and  thus  pro¬ 
duce  a  false  conscience  in  many.  Let  me  give 
a  8i>eciinen  of  the  falsehoods  which  are  circu¬ 
lated  all  over  the  country  by  this  Society. 

1.  “Touch  not,  taste  not,  handle  not”  of 
Col.  11^21  made  an  injunction  of  God  against 
drinking,  when  it  has  no  reference  to  drink, 
and  is  given  as  a  nile  to  be  arouted. 

2.  T^e  Natarlte  falsehood.  The  Nazarite  is 
declared  to  be  an  examiile  for  all  godly  i>ei-- 
sons  in  avoiding  wine,  when  he  is  no  more  an 
example  in  that  than  in  wearing  long  hair. 

3.  The  Bechabite  falsehood.  The  Rechabites 
are  declared  to  be  approved  of  God  for  ab¬ 
staining  from  wine,  whence  the  inference  that 
God  wishes  us  all  to  abstain.  The  Rechabites 
were  approved  of  God  for  obeying  their  father, 
and  part  of  that  obedience  was  in  their  living 
in  tents. 

4.  Tlbe  unfermented  wine,  falsehood .  Not  that 
man  may  not  keep  wine  from  fermenting  by  a 
careful  process,  as  he  may  keep  bread  from  be¬ 
ing  baked;  and  he  may  call  the  unferment¬ 
ed  liquor  “wine,”  and  the  unbaked  dough 
“  bread.”  That  is  not  the  question.  It  is  that 
the  ordinary  wine  of  either  ancient  or  modern 
limt'aWFtWS  Uirfermented,  and  that  when  Paul 
told  deacons  not  to  be  given  to  mwh  wine, 
he  meant  a  harmless,  unfermented  liquor! 
This  jialpable  falsehood  is  circulated  ad,  nau¬ 
seam. 

5.  The  Syi'ian  falsehood.  The  iieople  of  Syria 
are  declared  to  be  drinkers  of  unfermented 
wine  right  in  the  teetli  of  the  testimony  of 
travellers,  missionaries,  and  Syrians  them- 
.selves,  who  never  heard  of  such  a  thing. 

I  could  multiply  these  falsehoods.  I  have 
one  book  on  my  desk  published  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Teiu])eraiice  Society,  that  is  as  full  of 
such  stuff  as  a  nut  is  full  of  meat.  I  do  not  ac¬ 
cuse  the  Society  of  wilful  falsehood.  I  do  not 
believe  any  of  the  gentlemen  in  it  would  wil¬ 
fully  publish  an  untruth.  But  they  are  never¬ 
theless  publishing  and  circulating  atrocious 
falsehoods,  and  they  ought  to  stoj)  the  busi¬ 
ness.  Dr.  Cuyler’s  reference  to  jirominent 
names  in  the  Society,  which  names  we  all  re¬ 
spect,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter.  It 
is  a  weak  shift  to  run  to  names  for  a  shelter. 

I  consider  the  twisting  of  (^od’s  Word  one  of 
the  most  pernicious  evils  Ih  the  Church  of 
Christ.  It  makes  infidels  and  begets  contempt 
for  the  Church,  and  it  is  this  abomination  I  de¬ 
test  in  the  National  Temperance  Society,  and 
not  at  all  its  total  abstinence  views,  which  I 
honor,  although  I  do  not  endorse. 

Yours  truly,  Howard  Crosby. 

SYNOD  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

Mr.  Biiher’s  Account  of  the  Heresy  Case. 

I  am  sorry  that  the  article  of  the  Rev.  S.  J. 
Fisher,  published  in  The  Evangelist  Nov.  Ist, 
makes  it  necessary  for  me  to  add  anything  to 
the  discussion  in  the  way  of  defence  or  explana¬ 
tion.  If  Mr.  Fisher  had  confined  himself  to 
showing  that  the  action  of  Synod,  in  taking 
the  exception  it  did  to  the  minutes  of  the  Hunt¬ 
ingdon  Presbytery,  was  in  harmony  with  the 
government  and  discipline  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  I  would  have  nothing  to  say.  I  leave 
the  Church  courts  to  interpret  their  own  law. 
But  when  Mr.  Fisher,  who  is  an  entire  stranger 
to  me,  and  who  could  know  nothing  of  my  rea¬ 
sons  for  taking  the  course  I  did,  goes  beyond 
the  records  of  Presbytery  and  makes  charges 
not  made  against  me  before  Presbytery,  and 
on  which  I  was  never  tried,  to  justify  the  action 
of  Synod,  some  explanation  is  due.  He  says : 
“  Mr.  White  was  his  own  worst  enemy,  and  de¬ 
served  the  censure  of  both  Presbytery  and 
Synod  for  his  manner  toward  the  committee 
of  Presbytery  which  sought  his  views  on  the¬ 
ology.”  What  was  ray  offence  ?  Certain  charg¬ 
es  were  made  against  me  in  the  name  of  com¬ 
mon  fame.  Presbytery  appointed  a  commit¬ 
tee  to  investigate  these  charges  and  report  to 
Presbj'tery.  When  this  committee  came  to 
Mllroy,  I  met  two  of  them  at  the  depot  and 
took  them  to  my  house,  and  sent  to  the  hotel 
for  the  other  member ;  I  entertained  and  treat¬ 
ed  them  with  all  the  kindness  and  courtesy  I 
could  exercise.  I  told  them  that  after  think¬ 
ing  over  the  matter,  and  for  reasons  I  did  not 
think  best  to  give,  I  had  concluded  to  say  no¬ 
thing  at  that  time  to  the  charges  made  against 
me,  though  I  did  exjiect  at  some  time  to  have 
a  good  deal  to  say  about  them.  I  consequent¬ 
ly  declined  to  say  whether  or  not  they  were 
true.  I  knew  that  there  were  many  things 
said  about  my  teachings  which  were  utterly 
false.  I  knew  that  common  fame  is  an  irre¬ 
sponsible  personage,  is  many  mouthed,  can 
change  her  voice  and  trumpet  new  charges 
any  day.  I  did  not  choose  to  bandy  words 
with  her.  I  thought  it  was  better  for  me  to  be 
silent  and  let  the  committee  interview  the  few 
{lersons  in  my  congregation  whose  sentiments 
were  voiced  by  common  fame,  and  if  need  be, 
let  the  whole  matter  proceed  to  a  judicial  in- 
I  vestlgation  by  Presbyterj’.  The  result  was 
that  some  charges  made  by  common  fame  fell 


to  the  ground  and  were  not  tabled  against  me, 
and  one-half  of  those  tabled  were  not  sustain¬ 
ed  by  Presbj’tery ;  one  did  not  receive  a  single 
vote  to  sustain  it,  while  those  which  were  sus¬ 
tained  received  a  varying  majority  of  votes. 
The  charge  on  iminitatioii  received  only  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  one.. 

In  refusing  to  answer  to  charges  until  they 
were  jiroperly  tabled  against  me,  I  only  exer¬ 
cised  the  right  of  every  minister  and  member 
of  the  Church.  I  violated  no  law  of  the  Church, 
and  am  not  justly  liable  to  any  censure.  Even 
if  I  had  transgressed  in  this  matter,  what  would 
that  have  to  do  with  justifying  either  the  Pres- 
bjiiery  or  Synod  in  the  action  taken  by  them  ? 
Was  it  rumors  of  this  kind,  or  of  other  things 
extraneous  to  the  charges,  which  influenced 
these  courts  ?  A  pamphlet  containing  all  the 
testimony  in  the  case  will  be  given  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  next  week,  when  all  who  choose  can  judge 
for  themselves. 

Mr.  Fisher  says  further:  “The  chargeagainst 
Mr.  White  on  the  imputation  of  sin,  was  that 
‘  he  denied  the  imputation  of  Adam’s  sin.’ 
Tlie  records  say  nothing  whatever  about  ‘  me¬ 
diate  ’  or  ‘immediate.’”  The  Synod  did  not 
choose  to  inquire  into  this  matter,  but  did 
choose  to  characterize  my  views  (of  mediate 
imputation),  with  other  things,  as  a  “gross 
dejiartnre  from  the  faith  and  doctrine  of  the 
Church,”  and  “  grave  errors.”  If  this  be  true, 
then  there  is  abundant  room  left  for  Presbide- 
ries  and  Synods  to  take  a  “  healthy  stand  for 
orthodoxy.” 

One  thing  more.  Mr.  Fisher  says :  “  So  far 
as  a  request  of  leave  to  withdraw  from  Presby¬ 
tery  after  conviction  is  indicative,  he  acqui¬ 
esced  in  the  ju-stice  of  his  conviction.”  I  can 
only  say  it  was  not  so  intended,  and  it  is  not  so 
understood  by  the  masses  of  the  people  in  the 
part  of  the  country  where  the  trial  took  place 
and  the  facts  are  most  generally  known.  After 
conviction  two  courses  were  open  to  me :  one, 
to  remain  in  the  Church  and  appeal  to  Synod 
and  jierhaps  to  the  General  Assembly;  the 
other,  to  withdraw  from  the  Church.  I  decid¬ 
ed  to  withdraw,  not  because  I  recognized  any 
justice  in  the  decision  of  Presbytery,  but  be¬ 
cause  I  was  weary  of  strife  and  desired  peace, 
and  because  I  was  not  willing  to  recognize  the 
right  of  any  man  or  any  set  of  men  by  such  de¬ 
cisions  to  keep  me  for  a  day  from  fulfilling  the 
ministry  whicli  I  liave  received,  to  testify  the 
gospel  of  the  grace  of  God.  John  W.  W'hite. 

Mllroy,  Pa.,  Nov.  H,  1883. 

lE\)tninQ»  tuftfl 

aNTHONV  TROLLOPE. 

Auttiouy  Trollope  wrote  forty-one  successful 
novels,  a  “  Life  of  Cicero  ”  in  two  volumes,  a 
“  Life  of  Thackeray,”  and  a  volume  on  North 
America.  As  soon  as  he  escaped  from  the 
Winchester  School  he  was  put  into  a  iiostofflce 
clerkship,  from  which  he  was  promoted  to  ad¬ 
ditional  duties  and  cares  and  labors  in  Ireland. 
And  he  kept  at  his  i>08t  until  near  the  end  of 
his  life.  His  duties  required  extensive  travel¬ 
ling,  and  he  schooled  himself  to  write  as  well 
as  read  on  his  long  journeys.  “Barchester 
Towers,”  one  of  his  jdeasantest  tales,  was 
written  in  railroad  cars.  He  did  not  bogki  to 
write  until  the  year  of  his  marriage,  when  he 
was  twenty-nine ;  and  his  first  story  was  a  fail¬ 
ure,  the  second  was  hardly  an  Improvement, 
so  far  as  its  reception  was  concerned ;  and  it 
was  not  until  he  was  thirty-nine  that  his  first 
successful  story,  “The  Warden,”  apjieared. 

Such  industry  as  this  commands  respect. 
He  received  for  his  literary  work  about  $345,- 
000,  yet  no  one  of  his  stories  brought  him  as 
much  as  Dickens,  Bulwer,  Beaconsfleld,  and 
George  Eliot  received.  Hi.s  success  was  due  to 
talent  and  tact,  to  tireless  and  systematic  in¬ 
dustry,  and  to  personal  qualities  and  habits 
which  were  helpful.  He  rose  at  lialf  past  five, 
and  finished  his  daily  task  of  writing  before 
breakfast.  In  order  to  hold  himself  up  to  his 
best  level,  he  made  a  diary  and  recorded  in  it 
the  amount  of  work  done  each  day,  and  he 
turned  back  every  morning  before  writing  a 
word  to  see  how  he  was  getting  on.  He  allot¬ 
ted  himself  about  forty  pages  of  manuscript  a 
week,  and  in  order  that  there  might  be  no  am¬ 
biguity,  made  each  page  contain  exactly  two 
hundred  and  fifty  words.  This  system  he  car¬ 
ried  into  everything.  All  his  arrangements 
with  publishers  were  rigidly  methodical,  and 
he  was  careful  to  furnish  the  promised  copy  to 
the  printers  in  advance  of  time.  This  method 
saved  him  a  deal  of  trouble  and  irritation,  and 
made  every  minute  tell.  The  lesson  of  such 
methodical  industry,  such  exactness  and 
promptness  in  dealing  with  others,  such  thor¬ 
ough  self-discipline,  is  of  great  importance,  es¬ 
pecially  to  all  young  i>eople  with  literary  or 
professional  aspirations.  Trolloiie  was  not  a 
genius.  He  never  wrote  a  brilliant  chapter 
in  his  life.  His  stories  are  not  great,  and 
made  no  sensation.  He  had  no  adventitious 
helps  to  success.  Yet  this  plodding  man  of 
business,  with  his  hands  and  head  full  of  of¬ 
ficial  affairs,  by  sheer  industry  and  method  and 
perseverance,  starting  in  his  career  in  middle 
life,  became  one  of  the  most  successful  writers 
of  his  generation.  The  fact  is  in  the  highest 
degree  creditable  to  him  and  stimulating  to 
others. 

It  has  been  the  fashion  in  certain  ipiarters  to 
sjieak  of  Trollope’s  stories  with  a  tone  of  dis¬ 
paragement,  as  though  they  were  worthless. 
It  is  said  by  superficial  readers  that  his  char¬ 
acters  are  alike,  the  same  jteople  reapi)earlng 
in  each  new  book.  They  show  want  of  disoern- 
ment  who  say  so.  He  is  not  a  great  novelist ;  he 
does  not  rise  to  the  heights  nor  descend  to  the 
depths  reached  by  some  others.  He  had  not  the 
terrible  iwwer  of  Thackeray,  the  irresistible 
humor  and  dramatic  talent  of  Dickens ;  he  had 
little  of  George  Eliot’s  philosophical  insight, 
or  Charlotte  Bronte’s  intensity  of  feeling,  or 
Hawthorne’s  weird  and  sombre  imagination. 
But  he  had  a  wonderful  faculty  for  depicting 
the  average  life  of  England,  of  ])hotographing 
the  people  he  met  everywhere  and  every  day. 
He  says  himself,  in  words  that  describe  his 
work  well,  that  “  a  novel  should  give  a  picture 
of  common  life  enlivened  by  humor  and  sweet¬ 
ened  by  pathos.  To  make  that  picture  worthy 
of  attention,  the  canvas  should  be  crowded 
with  real  jiortraits,  not  of  Individuals  known 
to  the  world  or  to  the  author,  but  of  created ! 
personages  impregnated  with  traits  of  charac¬ 
ter  which  are  known.  To  my  thinking  the 
plot  is  but  the  vehicle  for  all  this ;  and  when 
you  have  the  vehicle  without  the  passengers, 
a  story  of  mystery.  In  which  the  agents  never 
spring  to  life,  you  have  but  a  wooden  show.” 
Hawthorne  somewhere  says  that  his  writ¬ 
ings  were  “solid  and  substantial,  yrritten  on 
the  strength  of  beef  and  through  the  inspira¬ 
tion  of  ale,”  and  as  real  “  as  if  some  giant  had 
hewn  a  great  lump  out  of  the  earth  and  put  It 
under  a  glass  case,  with  all  its  inhabitants  go¬ 
ing  about  their  daily  business,  and  not  sus¬ 
pecting  that  they  were  being  made  a  show  of.” 


Mr.  Trollope  gave  an  Autohiofrraphy  to  his 
son,  with  the  suggestion  that  it  be  published 
whenever  he  should  think  it  worth  )>ublishing. 
The  book  has  been  brought  out  here  by  the 
Messrs.  Harper  in  a  tasteful  12mo,  and  also  in 
their  cheap  Franklin  Square  Librarj'.  It  is  a 
verj*  interesting  volume,  both  from  what  Mr. 
Trollope  frankly  tells  about  himself,  and  the 
way  in  which  he  tells  it.  He  is  frank,  com¬ 
municative,  and  complacent.  He  takes  the 
reader  into  his  confidence,  and  tells  him  pretty 
much  everything ;  yet  he  does  it  so  honestly 
that  the  impression  left  is  decidedly  favorable. 
He  makes  the  reader  feel  that  this  writer,  who 
made  writing  a  business,  and  wrote  more  than 
he  lived,  was  a  genuine,  companionable,  whole¬ 
some,  kindly  person,  whom  one  is  the  better 
for  knowing.  His  father  was  a  brilliant  lawyer, 
with  a  bad  temper,  and  utterly  thriftless ;  and 
his  mother  wrote  one  of  the  first  books  about 
the  United  States,  which  offended  every'body, 
and  with  good  reason,  by  its  worse  than  cari¬ 
catures  of  society,  customs,  and  people  here. 
He  was  born  into  poverty  and  dreariness.  At 
school — both  at  Harrow  and  Winchester — his 
clothes  were  so  ragged  that  the  other  boys 
would  not  have  him  in  their  games ;  and  his 
bills  were  left  unpaid  until  he  suffered  in  con¬ 
sequence.  He  was  whipped  continually,  get¬ 
ting  five  floggings  in  one  day  at  Winchester; 
and  when  a  place  was  found  for  him  in  the 
Postoffice,  he  did  not  know  the  multiplication 
table.  He  rose  by  sheer  industry  and  fidelity, 
and  at  twenty -six  was  sent  to  Ireland  with  a 
fair  salary.  He  was  bom  in  1815  and  died  last 
year,  leaving,  besides  his  own  family,  an  elder 
brother,  Thomas  Adolphus,  who  has  also  writ¬ 
ten  novels  and  a  history  of  France. 

Rev.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler,  D.D.,  has  written 
a  graceful  introduction  to  Slrty  Years  in  the- 
Harrest  Field,  or  “  Facts  and  Incidents  from 
the  Experience  of  a  Layman.”  It  is  the  story 
of  the  life  and  work  of  Havelah  Mowry,  jr., 
city  missionary  of  Brooklyn,  who  has  bwn 
one  of  the  most  faithful  and  suci-essful  work¬ 
ers  in  a  difficult  field.  He  has  had  very 
many  remarkable  exi>eriences  in  his  ministry, 
and  a  few  of  them  have  already  been  given 
to  the  jmblic,  and  have  found  wide  circulation. 
Mr.  Mowry  has  sjient  his  life  in  doing  the 
Lord’s  work.  He  has  shown  a  remarkable 
aptitude  in  giving  spiritual  direction  and  com¬ 
fort  to  those  who  needeil  religious  assistance, 
and  his  hands  have  snatched  many  from  down¬ 
ward  i)aths.  His  ministry  has  been  rendered 
all  the  more  successful  by  the  consistency  of 
his  life,  and  his  great  jov  in  his  work,  back¬ 
ed  by  talents  which  would  have  insured  his 
success  in  any  other  field.  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co. 

The  efforts  to  furnish  entertainment  for  chil- 
(iren  and  young  people  in  these  days,  deserve 
attention  for  their  diversity,  ingenuity,  and 
tendency.  Alice  thro'  the.  Looking-glass,  and 
other  Fairy  Plays  for  Children,  by  Kate  Freilig- 
rath-Kroeker,  published  in  an  illustrated  vol¬ 
ume,  are  attemiits  to  interest  children  in  enter¬ 
taining  each  other.  The  plays  are  fantastic 
and  amusing,  and  directions  are  given  in  full, 
so  that  bright  children  need  have  no  difficulty 
in  representing  them  under  favorable  condi¬ 
tions.  The  question  whether  the  tendency  of 
such  i)astlmes  is  a  good  one,  deserves  consider¬ 
ation.  If  children  acquire  a  taste  for  acting, 
and  for  scenic  and  dramatic  iierforraanees,  will 
they  not  come  to  crave  the  excitements  of  the 
theatre,  and  in  many  cases  to  become  actors  ? 
Is  it  well  to  educate  a  taste  which  may  lead  to 
questionable  results  ?  This  is  a  question  pa¬ 
rents  and  teachers  should  consider  very  seri¬ 
ously  before  taking  the  first  step  in  this  direc¬ 
tion.  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons. 

The  fourth  edition  of  the  Pulpit  Commenta¬ 
ry,  edited  by  Canon  Sjience  and  Rev.  Joseph  S. 
Exell,  a  work  of  sterling  worth  and  thorough 
Biblical  scholarship,  is  published  in  this  coun- 
try  by  A.  D.  F.  Randolph  &  Co.  from  duplicate 
stereotype  plates  at  half  the  price  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  edition.  The  latent  volume  is  on  Joshua, 
with  an  Introduction  by  Rev.  A.  Plumtre  and 
Rev.  .T.  J.  Lias.  A  number  of  eminent  writers 
have  contributed  to  the  work,  such  as  Dr.  E. 
D.  Pressens^,  Rev.  W.  F.  Adeney,  and  Rev.  S. 
R.  Aldridge.  The  work  has  the  double  char¬ 
acter  of  being  a  complete  exposition  of  the  sa¬ 
cred  text  and  also  giving  the  moral  and  theo¬ 
logical  teachings  of  the  inspired  word.  Its 
price  places  the  volume  within  the  reach  of  all 
who  desire  its  valuable  aid. 

Rev.  O.  A.  Hills,  pastor  of  the  First  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  of  San  Francisco,  has  written  a 
volume  of  Companion  Characters,  “  a  series  of 
studies  in  Biblical  biography.”  He  has  been 
imjiressed  with  the  striking  fact  that  most  of 
the  characters  of  the  Bible  are  given  in  pairs. 
Cain  and  Abel  go  together.  So  do  Jacob  and 
Esau,  and  Moses  and  Aaron.  Each  sets  off  the 
other  by  contrast,  and  the  two  should  be  stud¬ 
ied  together.  The  volume  is  admirably  con¬ 
ceived  and  finely  written.  It  shows  a  striking 
capacity  for  character  study  and  portrayal, 
while*  it  presents  the  salient  moral  les.sou8 
taught  by  each  character  in  an  impressive 
style.  A.  D.  F.  Randolph  &  Co. 

Rev.  Edward  Payson  Hammond  has  furnish¬ 
ed  the  introduction  to  a  little  volume  entitled 
The  Blood  of  Jesus,  by  Rev.  William  Reid,  a 
Scottish  preacher.  Mr.  Hammond  says  ninety 
thousand  copies  of  the  book  have  been  sold  in 
Great  Britain.  The  author  has  given  some  of 
his  own  religious  exi»erience  in  the  preface. 
The  central  idea  of  the  work  is  that  “  the  blood 
of  Jesus  cleanseth  from  all  sin,”  and  the  au¬ 
thor  presents  this  truth  in  many  striking  ways. 
Published  by  Funk  &  Wagnalls. 

The  American  Sundaj-school  Union  pub¬ 
lishes  many  excellent  l>ooks  which  deserve 
notice.  Among  its  recent  issues  we  would 
mention  tU.  Ulrich,  or  Resting  on  the  King’s 
Word,  by  G.  A.  W.,  a  story  of  trial  and  tnist 
and  devotion  which  teaches  a  wholesome  mor¬ 
al  ;  lihat  to  Do,  by  Mrs.  .V.  K.  Dunning,  one  of 
a  series  of  three  stories,  cleverly  told,  with  a 
practical  puriiose;  and  The  Emigrants,  a  tale 
of  the  last  century,  translated  from  the  Ger¬ 
man  by  Mrs.  H.  D.  Conrad,  which  will  Interest 
older  readers  quite  as  much  as  young  i)eoi>le. 

Rev.  George  C.  Loriiner,  D.D.,  the  noted 
Baptist  preacher  of  CliitNigo,  has  given  to  the 
press  a  volume  of  his  discourses  entitled  Je¬ 
sus  the  World’s  Saviour.  They  are  answers  to 
the  questions  Who  Jesus  is.  Whence  He  c^anie, 
and  What  He  did.  The  twenty-two  discourses 
present  the  different  phases  of  Christ’s  life 
and  work  in  a  striking  and  impressive  light. 
They  show  large  reading,  earnest  meditation, 
and  devout  faith.  Dr.  Lorimer’s  style  has  a 
freshness,  a  fluency,  and  a  pleasing  wealth  of 
fancy,  which  give  his  thoughts  additional  at¬ 
tractiveness  and  force.  Chicago,  S.  C.  Griggs 
&Co. 
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mule,  which  had  served  in  the  Mexican  war, 
where  else  we  knew  not.  The  mule  had  gn 


the  fervor  and  enthusiasm  of  youth.  That  day 
will  mark  a  long  stride  forward  in  the  history 
of  Presbyterianism  on  this  coast. 

OaklMd,  CM.,  Oot  SM,  18^. 


to  the  West,  but  to  transport  such  men  to  the 
East— well,  it  heisn’t  been  done  yet! 

Dr.  Thompson,  though  it  was  his  first  av)- 
pearance  on  the  fioor  of  Synod,  was  chosen 
Moderator,  and  made  an  admirable  presiding 
officer.  Many  were  the  expressions  of  sympa¬ 
thy  for  him  in  the  great  sorrow  of  his  home. 
Tenderly  chastened  were  his  words  as  he  spoke 
so  effectively  of  woman’s  work  for  woman,  and 
some  of  us  could  not  help  wondering  if  the 
spirit  of  the  sainted  wife  was  not  iiermitted  to 
be  present  moving  upon  his  spirit ! 

Synod  goes  to  Kansas  City,  Second  Church, 
next  year;  and  the  year  after,  or  any  other 
time,  it  would  be  gladly  received  to  these 
regions  of  the  Ozarks.  Dodolas  P.  Putnam. 

Sprincfleld,  Ho.,  October,  1883. 
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has  improved  or  is  improving,  and  is  leaving  j 
to  the  past  its  old  superstitions  and  absurdities.  1 
It  is  because  they  do  not  pay  attention  to  the 
facts.  The  Times  of  Monday  gives  an  account 
of  a  “  Forty  Hours’  Adoration  ”  which  was  be¬ 
gun  last  Sunday  in  St.  Leo’s  Church  in  this 
city.  It  says  of  the  priests  who  performed  the 
ceremonies ;  “  Their  vestments  were  of  cloth 
of  gold  richly  decorated.”  The  host  was  car¬ 
ried  about  in  a  gold  box  through  the  church  by 
the  priest,  "the  deacon  holding  an  umbrella 
composed  of  white  and  red  satin,  with  heavy 
gold  fringe,  over  him.”  If  this  had  been  the 
worship  of  God,  carried  on  for  forty  hours  with 
gold  clothes  and  a  white  and  red  satin  um¬ 
brella,  it  would  be  in  strange  and  ridiculous 
discord  with  all  that  Christ  has  taught  us  of 
spiritual  worship,  and  with  all  that  His  Apos¬ 
tles  ever  were  or  ever  did.  But  instead  of  be¬ 
ing  the  worship  of  God,  it  was  the  worship  of  a 
piece  of  bread,  made  (presumably)  of  wheat 
fiour  and  baked  in  an  oven.  The  Prophet 
Isaiah  ridicules  the  idolater  of  his  day,  who 
made  a  god  of  one  end  of  a  stick  of  wood,  and 
baked  bread  with  the  other  end ;  but  even  he 
was  not  so  debased  and  gross  as  to  worship 
the  bread  which  he  had  made.  The  “  forty 
hours’  adoration  ”  is  paid  to  the  piece  of  bread, 
which  the  priests  pretend  is  transformed  into 
the  body  of  God.  We  cannot  possibly  imagine 
the  Apostles  Paul  or  John  dressing  themselves 
in  cloth  of  gold,  and  carrying  a  cake  to  be  wor¬ 
shipped  in  a  gold  box  under  a  white  and  red 
satin  umbrella ;  but  we  can  imagine  the  one 
crying  sternly,  as  he  did  in  Ephesus,  that 
“  they  be  no  gods  which  are  made  with  hands,” 
and  the  other,  in  tones  of  mingled  pity,  indig¬ 
nation  and  disgust,  saying  “Little  childreai, 
keep  yourselves  from  idols.”  And  when  we 
think  of  Christ  beholding  this  hideous  and 
heathenish  perversion  of  all  His  teachings, 
does  it  not  call  to  mind  those  terrible  words  of 
Scripture — “  the  wrath  of  the  Lamb  ”  ? 


ON  THE  SUNSET  PIAZZA. 

By  Bev.  Traada  A.  Horton. 

Some  one  on  the  Piazza  let  fall  a  remark 
about  eastern  clergymen  ooming  out  to  this 
Far  West  to  live,  and  we  are  disposed  to  en¬ 
large  upon  that  theme.  We  are  moved  thereto 
because  a  great  many  eastern  clergymen  are 
looking  westward  with  longing  eyes  and  would 
be  much  pleased  to  be  settled  upon  this  coast. 
This  class  numbers  men  who  are  young  and 
old,  well  and  iU,  successful  and  unsuccessful, 
anchored  and  drifting.  Others  are  coming  out 
on  a  venture,  with  no  special  place  in  view, 
but  hoping  to  find  one  open  and  ready  for 
them  on  arrival.  Evidently  a  few  words  upon 
this  subject  would  be  seasonable  and  wel¬ 
come.  Not  to  bring  the  labored  methods  of  the 
Study  out  upon  the  Piazza,  we  shall  attempt 
no  special  order  or  arrangement  of  ideas,  but 
will  float  idong  in  some  chatty  observations 
just  as  those  clouds  yonder  in  disordered  heaps 
are  rolling  up  over  the  Golden  Gate. 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  we  are  of  opinion 
that  eastern  clergrymen  are  liable  to  overesti¬ 
mate  the  advantages  of  ooming  here,  and  con¬ 
sequently  do  often  experience  disappointment 
when  they  have  done  so.  Especially  are  they 
prone  to  magnif>’  unduly  the  number  of  desira¬ 
ble  opportunities.  To  this  general  statement 
of  course  exception  must  be  made  in  favor  of  a 
few  churches ;  I  think  my  brethren  will  sus¬ 
tain  me  if  I  say  a  very  few.  Such  an  one  is  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Oakland,  where 
our  special  field  of  labor  lies,  which  church  so 
far  from  being  overestimated  by  us  before 
ooming,  well  merits  the  refrain  “the  half  was 
never  told  ” ;  so  far  from  disappointing  any  pas¬ 
tor,  it  really  surprises  him  with  its  deep  spirit¬ 
uality,  intellectual  vigor,  harmony,  enthusi¬ 
asm  and  activity.  So  that  in  saying  what  we 
do  we  cannot  be  charged  with  looking  at  the 
situation  through  tear-bedimmed  glasses.  We 
are  happy,  buoyant,  hopeful  in  our  work.  But 
when  we  search  up  and  down  the  coast  for  the 
churches  that  are  properly  classified  with  this 
one,  we  do  not  find  them  to  be  as  numerous  as 
quail  on  our  Foot  Hills.  The  Synod  of  the  Pa¬ 
cific  covers  the  States  of  California  and  Neva¬ 
da,  and  comprises  one  hundred  and  thirty 
churches.  Of  these  only  nineteen  number  one 
hundred  members  and  upward.  Of  these  nine¬ 
teen,  only  three  number  five  hundred  members 
and  upward.  Of  the  remaining  sixteen  iier- 
haps  one-half,  rather  less  than  more  than  one- 
half,  are  easy  in  their  finances.  Hence  in  this 
whole  Synod  there  are  not  more  than  a  dozen 
churches  which  would  be  called  in  ordinary 
speech  desirable  places  for  a  man  to  exchange 
for  a  comfortable  eastern  parish.  In  the  vast 
majority  of  cases  the  next  ten  or  fifteen  years 
will  offer  to  the  pastors  of  these  churches  grand 
opi)ortunitie8  to  lay  broad  and  deep  founda¬ 
tions  for  the  future,  and  it  goes  without  the  ef¬ 
fort  of  saying  it,  that  this  also  means  hard 
work,  hard  knocks,  hard  trials,  rigid  economy, 
but  all  blessed  and  sweetened  by  the  joy  of  a 
good  conscience,  the  smile  of  an  approving 
God,  the  gratitude  of  a  Synod  with  rewards  be¬ 
stowed  during  and  after  earthly  life.  It  is  well 
that  this  matter  should  be  clearly  understood. 
This  foundation  work  is  not  so  attractive,  so 
sightly,  so  remunerative  as  superstructure 
work,  but  it  is  our  work  in  this'decade,  and  it 
must  be  done  well. 

With  this  understanding  our  coast  welcomes 
an  influx  of  good  material.  We  say  good  ma- 
tM’ial,  for  welcomed  or  unweloomed  a  vast 
amount  of  poor  material  finds  its  way  hither¬ 
ward.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  a  man 
who  has  been  able  to  do  only  fairly  well  in  the 
East,  has  no  call  to  come  this  way.  The  day 
has  gone  by  when  our  young  churches  may  be 
entrusted  to  the  care  or  often  carelessness  of 
such  men  as  may  come  along.  Known  good 
men  do  come  and  are  welcome,  and  sooner  or 
later  find  a  place.  For  such  men  only  we  have 
any  use.  These  young  churches  are  composed 
of  heterogeneous  material.  From  all  points  of 
the  compass  men  steer  for  San  Francisco  and 
then  backwater  to  interior  places.  From 
Maine  and  Florida,  from  New  York,  Chicago 
and  all  along  the  line,  from  America  and  Eu¬ 
rope,  they  come  and  are  gathered  into  church¬ 
es  with  varied  culture,  divergent  ideas  of  disci¬ 
pline,  doctrinal  notions  lax  or  hyper-rigid,  per¬ 
sonal  characteristics  as  amiable  or  as  disagree¬ 
able  as  anywhere  else.  The  man  who  can 
stand  before  them  and  win  the  day,  must  be 
well  up  intellectually  to  hold  the  best  minds, 
he  must  be  a  man  of  alfoirs,  he  must  be  ready 
to  labor  and  suffer  with  them,  and  he  must  be 
ageneral  to  command  his  forces.  What  won¬ 
der  that  so  many  men  have  come  out  to  these 
fields  in  all  the  glory  of  high-sounding  titles 
with  good  records  of  past  successes,  and  have 
utterly,  lamentably  failed,  so  much  so  in  in¬ 
stances  as  to  require  a  reorganization  of  the 
church.  The  demand  is  for  good  men.  To  be . 
sure  there  are  cases  where  men  thus  ooming 
have  not  failed.  But  without  exception  they 
are  not  men  who  came  here  because  they  had 
failed  everywhere  else. 

The  churches  that  are  able  to  call  and  sus¬ 
tain  ministers  well,  are  quite  as  independent  as 
any  others  of  the  same  grade  in  the  denomina¬ 
tion.  They  look  far  and  wide  for  the  man 
they  want,  and  when  they  find  him  are  espe¬ 
cially  pleased  if  their  first  advance  is  a  com¬ 
plete  surprise  to  him  in  the  midst  of  abundant 
labors.  They  do  not  hesitate  to  transport  such 
a  man  across  the  continent  at  a  heavy  expense, 
and  when  they  have  brought  him  home  they 
give  him  a  warm  place  in  their  hearts,  leaving 
nothing  undone  that  may  make  him  a  happy 
and  useful  man.  For  the  rest,  young  men  had 
better  come ;  able  young  men.  It  is  an  educa¬ 
tion  every  way  desirable  to  a  man  who  expects 
to  spend  the  rest  of  his  life  east  of  the  moun¬ 
tains.  It  gives  him  practical  knowledge  of 
Home  Missionary  oi)erations,  and  enlists  his 
sympathies  with  new  and  struggling  enter¬ 
prises.  In  order  to  the  cementing  of  this  west¬ 
ern  division  of  our  denomination  to  the  body, 
it  is  highly  important  that  there  should  be  a 
constant  inflow  of  men  from  the  East  who 
should  win  hearts  and  make  a  reputation,  who 
should  learn  how  these  people  think  on  great 
questions,  who  should  leave  their  impress  upon 
the  people,  who  therefore  when  they  return 
and  become  influential  in  Church  councils  will 
be  able  out  of  an  intelligent  conception  of  af¬ 
fairs  in  this  quarter  to  guide  legislation  wisely 
and  beneficently.  By  all  means  let  those  who 
come  be  sound  in  the  faith.  This  is  no  land 
for  a  trumpet  with  an  uncertain  sound.  He 
will  make  a  great  mistake  who  shall  lower  the 
tone  of  his  preaching  for  the  purpose  of  pleas¬ 
ing  and  attracting  a  multitude.  “  Your  hus¬ 
band,”  said  a  gentleman  to  my  wife  on  the 
cars  ooming  across,  “  must  not  preach  any  hell 
and  damnation  over  here,  California  won’t 
stand  it”  “My  husband,”  was  the  reply, 

‘  will  preach  what  he  believes  te  be  God’s 
truth.”  Experience  is  to  the  effect  that  those 
sermons  give  most  satisfaction  here  that  con¬ 
tain  the  unadulterated  Gospel.  California  will 
stand  the  truth. 

We  trust  that  the  day  is  near  at  hand  when 
our  educational  institutions  shall  be  endowed, 
clHoered  and  furnished  with  pious  students, 
who  trained  on  the  ground  with  special  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  work,  shall  enter  into  it  with  all 


TWO  TEAB8  ON  THE  FRONT  PORCH. 

It  is  now  just  two  years  since  your  corre¬ 
spondent  sent  his  first  letter  to  The  Evangel¬ 
ist  from  his  corner  of  Uncle  Sam’s  Front 
Porch.  As  he  looks  back  over  these  pleasant 
two  years,  he  can  scarcely  tell  how  or  why  he 
first  commenced  scribbling  for  these  columns, 
unless  it  was  because  he  imagined  that  the 
rest  of  the  world  was  about  as  ignorant  of  af¬ 
fairs  in  this  great  State  as  he  himself  was  be¬ 
fore  he  turned  his  face  westward.  But  he  fully 
realizes  why  he  has  kept  up  his  frequent  scrib¬ 
bling.  It  is  the  fascination  there  is  in  it.  The 
truth  is  that  writing  for  the  newspapers  is 
very  much  like  catching  the  itch — one  never 
knows  just  how  he  catches  the  disease,  nor  yet 
how  to  get  rid  of  it. 

The  greetings  and  criticisms  which  have 
reached  the  Front  Porch  have  been  both 
pleasant  and  wholesome,  about  equally  divid¬ 
ed  between  approval  and  disapproval,  so  as  to 
leave  It  neither  exalted  nor  utterly  cast  down. 

The  changes  which  have  come  to  this  com¬ 
munity,  and  which  are  at  work  all  over  the 
State,  have  been  both  constant  and  great,  and 
mainly  for  the  better.  The  prejudice  which 
has  existed  against  the  State  in  the  minds  of 
people  in  every  section  of  the  country  (I  found 
that  even  down  in  Arkansas  the  people  had  a 
better  opinion  of  themselves  than  of  us  Mis¬ 
sourians)  is  gradually  giving  way  to  a  truer 
judgment  and  a  fuller  knowledge  of  affairs. 
Three  Summers  and  two  Winters  on  these 
Ozark  heights  have  convinced  me  that  no 
more  de^ghtful  climate  can  be  found  in  the 
land.  The  rest  of  the  world  may  continue  to 
nurse  its  prejudice  against  this  State,  but  its 
natural  resources  and  the  changes  which  are 
now  at  work,  are  bound  to  make  it  eventually 
one  of  the  grandest  and  noblest  States  in  the 
Union. 

At  the  end  of  two  years  and  a  half  I  find  my¬ 
self  the  senior  pastor  in  this  city  of  16,000  peo¬ 
ple,  with  its  thirteen  Protestant  churches.  The 
people,  as  well  as  the  ministers,  come  and  go 
with  unceasing  restlessness,  though  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  city  has  increased  by  fully  one- 
third  within  this  time,  and  the  residuum  left 
from  these  changes,  is  in  the  main  an  excel¬ 
lent,  thrifty  class  of  people. 

At  the  beginning  of  my  residence  here  we 
reached  the  outside  world  by  a  single  line  of 
railroad,  with  one  train  a  day.  Now  we  have 
two  through  lines  with  four  full  trains  each, 
every  day.  “  The  Frisco  ”  now  runs  its  sleep¬ 
ers  through  from  St.  Louis  to  San  Francisco, 
Cal.,  over  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  and  the 
Santa  F4  roads,  by  a  route  that  is  said  to  be 
twelve  hours  shorter  than  any  other  from  the 
Mississippi  River  to  the  Golden  Gate. 

This  week  the  Kansas  City,  Springfield  and 
Memphis  road  (a  continuation  of  the  Kansas 
City,  Fort  Scott  and  Gulf)  has  been  oi>ened  for 
traffic  the  whole  distance  from  Kansas  City  to 
Memphis,  Tenn.  This  new  line  is  destined  to 
be  an  important  factor  in  the  development  of 
Kansas  City  and  the  Southwest.  For  the  240 
miles  from  this  place  to  Kansas  City  it  runs 
over  as  beautiful  and  fertile  prairies  as  any¬ 
where  grace  the  face  of  the  globe.  For  the  280 
miles  between  here  and  Memphis  it  runs 
through  the  hills  and  mountains  of  as  fine  a 
timber  belt  of  pine  and  oak  as  can  be  found  on 
the  continent.  Yesterday  three  heavy  freight 
trains  of  salt  meats  passed  through  from  Kan¬ 
sas  City  to  the  South,  and  will  soon  return  with 
the  first  instalment  of  sugar,  coffee,  and  lum¬ 
ber.  Built  and  equipped  mainly  by  Boston 
capitalists,  who  have  so  largely  made  Kansas 
City  what  it  is,  this  road  will  soon  have  a  per¬ 
ceptible  influence  upon  the  movements  of 
freights  between  the  gi*eat  West  and  the  South. 
St.  Louis  is  already  represented  by  the  news¬ 
paper  cartoons  as  in  the  corner  with  her  fin¬ 
gers  in  her  mouth,  while  Kansas  City  and 
Memphis  join  hands  in  commercial  enterprise. 

All  along  the  lines  of  these  new  roads  towns 
and  villages  are  springing  up  which  call  loudly 
for  Gospel  work  and  Gospel  workers.  There 
will  be  little  of  romance  and  much  of  toil  for 
those  who  enter  those  new  fields,  but  the  har¬ 
vest  will  be  sure  and  abundant.  I  write  these 
things  more  than  aught  else  to  gain  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  Boards  of  our  Church  and  others 
who  must  so  largely  supply  the  means  lor  lay¬ 
ing  the  Gospel  foundations  in  all  this  region. 
We  have  been  overlooked  in  the  past,  rather 
we  have  not  been  in  a  situation  to  demand  or 
use  much,  but  now  the  time  has  come  for  en¬ 
larged  work  in  every  direction. 

Rev.  W.  P.  Paxson  of  the  American  Sunday- 
school  Union,  has  recently  established  his 
headquarters  and  made  his  home  here  at 
Springfield,  and  thence  directs  the  work  of 
some  thirty  or  forty  missionaries  who  are  scat¬ 
tered  over*  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Texas,  and  the 
.  Indian  Territory.  These  men  are  the  pioneers 
of  Gk>8i)el  work.  They  plant  and  nourish  hun¬ 
dreds  of  Sabbath-schools  every  year,  many  of 
which  prove  to  be  the  germs  of  Christian 
churches.  Brother  Paxson  soon  goes  East  lor 
a  two  months’  campaign  through  New  Eng¬ 
land  and  the  Eastern  States  in  gathering  the 
sinews  of  war  for  the  support  of  these  mission¬ 
aries.  No  better  pioneer  work  is  done  by  any 
class  of  Christian  workers.  Speak  a  good  word 
for  him  and  them  when  he  comes,  and  tell  our 
Home  Board  and  our  Church  Erection  Board 
that  we  need  their  hundreds  and  their  thou¬ 
sands  lor  this  great  Southwest. 

The  Synod  of  Missouri  was  with  us  last  week 
in  goodly  numbers.  All  seemed  to  think  that 


ter  than  a  mule — an  army  mule  at  that?  We 
have  just  been  looking  over  the  list  of  Uncle 
Sam’s  pensioners  in  a  certain  county  of  a  neigh¬ 
boring  State,  and  were  struck  with  a  few 
amounts  larger  than  the  general  run,  which  we 
found  were  to  veterans  of  the  war  of  1812,  for 
no  wounds  whatever,  but  solely  because  they 
were  living  remnants  of  a  historic  band,  that 
had  done  service  for  the  country  in  its  hour  of 
need.  And  in  the  list  was  the  sum  of  #72  per 
month  to  a  party  who  had  lost  both  eyes,  and 
the  same  amount  to  one  who  had  lost  both 
arms.  All  over  the  country  are  soldiers’ 
homes,  where  the  nation’s  wora-out  veterans 
can  go  and  enjoy  greater  comforts  than  whil^ 
in  the  service.  Our  Church  can  plead  no  excuse 
in  this  matter  of  providing  for  its  worn-out  vet¬ 
erans. 


NIAGARA  FALLS 
And  the  International  Park. 

The  patriotism  and  enterprise  of  woman  have 
preserved  to  the  nation  Mt.  Vernon  and  its 
environments.  Why,  then,  should  not  woman 
have  a  iiart  in  the  important  scheme  of  restor¬ 
ing  Niagara  ?  What  can  she  do  in  so  great 
an  enterprise  as  this?  Much;  esiiecially  by 
lending  her  influence.  Let  her  voice  be  raised 
in  its  behalf,  and  let  her,  by  the  power  of  the 
pen,  urge  upon  Americans  the  necessity  for 
speedy  action.  We  have  been  informed  from 
trustworthy  sources,  that  more  than  one 
woman  of  culture  has  brought  the  subject 
before  the  public,  through  the  medium  of  the 
press,  ^nd  we  hope  these  efforts  will  not  cease 
until  New  York  has  set  apart  for  the  people 
Niagara  and  its  surrounding  territory,  just  as 
California  has  reserved  Yosemite  and  the  Big 
Tree  grounds. 

For  more  than  half  a  century  thousands  of 
people  have  visited  yearly  the  great  cataract 
of  Niagara.  Every  Summer  crowds  of  linen- 
dusted  tourists  bend  their  steps  thitherward. 
The  endless  extortions  practiced  upon  visitors 
seem  not  to  deter  them,  and  many  come  again 
and  again. 

Often  the  first  view  is  a  disappointing  one. 
You  have  heard  so  much  about  Niagara  Falls, 
and,  after  all,  it  is  only  a  large  body  of  water, 
falling  over  a  high  precipice.  That,  doubtless, 
you  have  seen  on  a  smaller  scale  before.  You 
return  home  dissatisfied.  But  your  thoughts 
do  not  rest.  Gradually  the  grandeur  of  what 
you  have  seen  dawns  upon  you.  You  resolve 
to  go  again.  You  embrace  the  first  opportunity 
to  do  so,  and  this  time  gaze  upon  the  sublime 
scene  with  more  appreciative  eyes.  You  cross 
the  suspension  bridges  connecting  the  Three 
Sisters,  and  stand  upon  the  last  island  with  the 
roaring,  plunging  rapids  on  every  side,  and 
realize  how  feeble  would  be  your  most  power¬ 
ful  effort  to  resist  the  angry  tide.  You  descend 
the  inclined  railway  with  a  feeling  of  security, 
for  it  has  been  in  operation  forty  years  without 
an  accident,  and  standing  below  the  Falls,  look 
upon  the  seething  mass  of  waters  pouring  down 
in  ceaseless  torrents.  Then  you  begin  to  un¬ 
derstand  the  majesty  of  great  Niagara ;  and  as 
you  gaze,  enraptured,  realize  with  awe  that 
you  are  in  the  presence  of  the  Infinite  Being 
whose  marvelous  works  thus  speak  His  endless 
praise. 

No  wonder  strangers  from  all  climes  hasten 
to  see  this  most  wonderful  feature  of  our  natu¬ 
ral  scenery.  It  will  never  cease  to  be  a  Mecca 
for  the  tourist.  In  view  of  its  world- wide  fame, 
and  the  fact  that  thousands  of  Europeans  come 
to  this  country  chiefly  to  visit  Niagara,  public- 
spirited  citizens  are  watching  with  intense  in¬ 
terest  the  movements  of  the  International  Park 
(Commission.  So  long  as  Niagara  is  owned 
and  controlled  by  a  few  individuals  (however 
worthy),  and  monopolized  by  avaricious  hack- 
men,  no  loyal  American  can  refrainf  |tom  a 
feeling  of  humiliation.  In  an  interview  with 
Mr.  <3eorge  Holley,  the  historian  of  Niagara, 
he  stated  that  the  Falls,  as  a  resort,  was  in 
disrepute  abroad,  owing  to  the  flagrant  impo¬ 
sitions  practiced  upon  unwaiy^  visitors. 

It  is  said,  that  years  ago,  a  lady  member  of 
the  Porter  family,  in  answer  to  an  Englishman 
who  asked  if  she  had  ever  seen  Niagara  Falls, 
replied :  “  I  own  them,  my  lord.”  To-day  the 
Porter  estate  embraces  all  of  Goat  Island  and 
the  Three  Sisters,  while  Prospect  Park  is  largely 
owned  by  Porter  heirs.  This  being  the  case,  it 
is  evident  that  until  the  State  has  control  of 
the  islands  and  other  territory  near  the  cata¬ 
ract,  extortions  will  be  practiced,  and  freedom 
of  access  to  all  points  of  interest,  which  ought 
to  be  a  leading  feature  of  the  place,  will  be  un¬ 
known.  In  two  years  the  youngest  Porter  heir 
will  be  of  age,  and  then,  unless  rescued  by  the 
State,  Goat  Island  will  be  divided,  and  very 
likely  undergo  a  transformation.  On  its  peace¬ 
ful  shores  will  be  heard  the  sound  of  ponder¬ 
ous  mill-wheels  and  the  hum  of  machinery, 
and  the  water  along  its  banks  will  be  utilized 
lor  various  mechanical  purposes.  Prospect 
Park  is  already  a  kind  of  side-show,  the  yearly 
income  from  which  is  about  $45,000.  Convert 
Goat  Island  into  a  machine-shop  and  the  work 
of  desecration  will  be  complete. 

I  have  said  that  Niagara  is  still  a  popular  re¬ 
sort,  and  this  is  true  when  the  yearly  number 
of  visitors  is  taken  as  a  criterion.  Twenty-five 
years  ago,  however,  there  was  a  marked  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  length  of  time  spent  there  by  tour¬ 
ists.  Then  the  hotels  were  filled  with  a  gay 
throng,  such  as  is  seen  at  Long  Branch  and 
Saratoga  to-day.  Many  passed  the  entire  sea¬ 
son.  The  prhueval  beauty  of  the  surrounding 
country  was  unimpaired.  Nature  was  unas¬ 
sisted  by  art.  Picturesque  groups  of  Indians 
encamped  in  shady  nooks.  S<iuaw8,  with  pap- 
pooses  strapped  upon  their  backs,  wore  gaily- 
colored  beads,  and  visitors  bought  of  them 
moccasins  and  birch-bark  canoes.  There  was 
a  fascination  about  the  primitive  scene  that 
charmed,  and  still  clings  to  the  memory  like  a 
pleasant  dream. 

Now  visitors  are  mostly  transient.  They  go 
as  excursionists,  in  large  companies,  at  reduced 
rates,  and  return  the  same  day.  They  no  longer 
view  the  Falls  by  the  soft,  silvery  moon,  but 
under  the  full  glare  of  the  electric  light.  They 
scarcely  visit  Goat  Island,  with  its  native  at¬ 
tractions,  but  flock  to  Prospect  Park,  “the 
great  American  picnic  ground.”  Here  they 
are  fed,  photographed,  and  invited  to  enjoy 
“  all  the  modern  improvements  ”  for  a  conside¬ 
ration.  They  buy  bead-work  of  befrizzled 
shop  girls,  who  are  not  in  the  least  picturesque, 
but  who  nettle  the  buyer  with  their  self-asser¬ 
tion  and  complacency.  Yet  few  visitors  appear 
dissatisfied  with  this  state  of  affairs,  and  one 
need  not  be  surprised,  iierliaps,  considering 
how  little  romance  is  in  the  make-u]>  of  the 
average  American  of  to-day. 

During  the  past  Summer,  in  accordance  with 
the  order  of  the  International  Park  Commis¬ 
sion,  the  State  Engineer  has  been  surveying 
Goat  Island,  and  has  just  made  his  report.  It 
is  hoped  many  seasons  will  not  iiass  before  the 
State  will  own  sufficient  territory  to  make  the 
proposed  park  a  reality.  The  cost,  it  is  estimat¬ 
ed,  will  not  exceed  $1,000,000.  The  most  recent 
plan  is,  we  understand,  to  extend  the  reserva¬ 
tion,  BO  as  to  make  a  drive  to  the  Whirpool 
Rapids,  and  thus  include  in  the  park  a  most 
picturesque  and  valuable  part  of  the  scenic 
attractions  of  Niagara. 

The  Whirlpool,  until  Captain  Webb’s  tragic 
adventure,  was  seldom  visited  by  the  tourist. 
This  season, 


prompt  attention  given  them.  Wo  desire  to 
leave  with  the  friends  and  advocates  of  the 
International  Park,  the  emphatic  question  put 
by  Longfellow  in  “The  Spanish  Student”: 
“  Hast  thou  e’er  reflected  how  much  lies  hidden 
in  that  one  word  noio  ?  ” 

a,  E.  M.  Wood. 


LUTHER’S  HYlOr. 

A  mighty  fortress  is  our  God, 

A  bulwark  never  failing : 

Our  Helper  Ho,  amid  the  flood 
Of  mortal  ills  prevailing. 

For  still  our  ancient  foe 
Doth  seek  to  work  his  woe ; 

His  craft  and  power  are  great. 

And  armed  with  cruel  haie, 

On  earth  is  not  his  equal. 

Did  we  in  our  own  strength  confide. 

Our  striving  would  be  losing ; 

Were  not  the  right  man  on  our  side. 

The  man  of  God’s  own  choosing. 

Dost  ask  who  that  may  be  ? 

Christ  Jesus,  it  is  He ; 

Lord  Sabaoth  is  His  name. 

From  age  to  age  the  same. 

And  He  must  win  the  battle. 

And  though  this  world,  with  devils  fille<l, 
Should  threaten  to  undo  us. 

We  will  not  fear,  for  God  hath  willed 
His  truth  to  triumph  through  us. 

The  prince  of  darkness  grim — 

We  tremble  not  for  him ; 

His  rage  we  can  endure. 

For  lo !  his  doom  is  sure — 

One  little  word  shall  fell  him ! 

That  word  above  all  earthly  powers — 

No  thanks  to  them — abideth ; 

The  Spirit  and  the  gifts  are  ours 
Through  Him  who  with  us  sideth. 

Let  goods  and  kindred  go. 

This  mortal  life  also : 

The  body  they  may  kill : 

God’s  truth  abideth  still. 

His  kingdom  is  forever. 


OLD  KENTUCKY  WAYS. 

Editor  New  York  Evangelist:  The  article  by 
Dr.  Morris  of  Lane  Seminary  in  your  issue  of 
Oct  25th,  suggests  an  inquiry  into  the  reasons 
why  our  denomination  has  not  had  greater  in¬ 
crease  in  the  States  of  Kentucky  and  Tennes¬ 
see  during  the  past  fifty  years. 

I  think  an  explanation  may  be  found  in  the 
customs,  habits  and  characteristics  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  I  speak  of  Kentucky  only,  as  I  know  no¬ 
thing  of  Tennessee. 

It  is  well  known  that  communities,  towns, 
cities,  and  even  States  take  on  certain  peculiar 
characteristics  to  which  the  iieople  in  those 
places  will  cling  for  a  long  time  against  all  the 
influence  of  knowledge  and  improvement.  This 
is  especially  the  case  where  migration  or  emi¬ 
gration  does  not  exist.  Kentucky  has  been 
virtually  “fenced  in  ”  for  the  past  fifty  years. 
The  i)eople  have  not  wanted  any  new  comers, 
and  but  few  have  desired  to  come.  As  a  conse¬ 
quence  they  have  become  exceedingly  clan¬ 
nish.  It  is  rank  heresy  to  doubt  that  the  State 
produces  the  fastest  horses,  the  best  whiskey, 
and  the  fairest  women  in  the  world. 

All  these  things  combine  to  plant  and  foster 
certain  characteristics  which  if  antagonistic  to 
Presbyterianism,  would  have  great  influence 
against  it.  Such  characteristics  are  plainly 
seen  among  the  people.  They  are  (1)  illitera¬ 
cy  :  (2)  gambling  in  all  forms,  but  especially 
betting  on  horse-racing,  buying  lottery  tickets, 
and  frequenting  faro  and  other  gambling  dens ; 
(3)  the  use  of  tobacco  and  whiskey ;  (4)  the  cus¬ 
tom  of  appealing  to  fire-arms  in  the  settlement 
That  these  customs  and 


The*  Independent : 

It  looks  very  much  as  if  Dennis  Kearney  and 
his  followers  would  need  another  law  to  keep 
the  “  Heathen  Chinee  ”  out  of  this  coutitry. 
The  treaty  with  China  on  the  subject  of  Chi¬ 
nese  immigation  is  confined  exclusively  to 
“  Chinese  laborers,”  and  has  no  reference  to 
any  other  class  of  Clhinamen,  so  far  as  the  stip¬ 
ulation  for  exclusion  is  concerned.  The  law 
to  give  effect  to  this  treaty  is  also  confined  to 
“Chinese  laborers,”  and  does  not  in  terms 
propose  to  exclude  any  other  class  of  China¬ 
men.  The  fourth  section  of  this  law  provides 
that  any  Chinaman  who  wishes  to  come  to  this 
country  may,  uiion  procuring  a  certificate  of 
the  Chinese  Government  that  he  is  not  a  “  la¬ 
borer,”  come  without  any  hindrance  under  the 
operation  of  this  law.  The  certificate  to  be 
taken  as  prima  facie  evidence  that  the  party 
holding  it  is  not  a  “  Chinese  laborer,”  and 
therefore  not  within  the  exclusion  of  the  law. 
This  term  “  laborer  ”  is  so  flexible  in  its  import 
that  it  may  be  taken  to  mean  more  or  mean 
less,  according  to  circumstances.  A  Chinese 
laundryman,  for  example,  wishes  to  come  to 
this  country  and  here  establish  and  on  his  own 
account  pursue  the  business  of  a  laundryman. 
He  gets  a  certiflea.te  from  the  proper  Chinese 
authority  to  the  effect  that  he  is  not  a  laborer, 
and  having  this  in  his  possession,  he  has  a 
right  to  come,  under  the  provisions  of  the  law. 
Two  steamers  have  already  landed  a  large 
number  of  Chinamen  at  San  Francisco,  each 
holding  the  certificate  of  his  own  government 
that  he  is  not  a  “  laborer,”  and  therefore  en¬ 
titled  under  the  law  to  come  without  any  hin¬ 
drance.  This  will  never  do.  The  Kearneyites 
are  not  going  to  be  satisfied  with  a  law  that 
pennits  the  “  Heathen  Chinee  ”  to  pollute  our 
soil  and  endanger  our  institutions  at  this  rate ; 
and  inasmuch  as  they  are  the  conservators  of 
the  public  good,  and  the  law  was  enacted  to 
realize  their  ideas,  Congress  must  try  again, 
or  it  will  soon  hear  from  the  “  Sand-lot  ”  ora¬ 
tors.  The  legislation  is  not  up  to  their  exalted 
mark  of  patriotism. 


LUTHER’S  PRAYER  AT  THE  DIET  OF  WORHB. 

[Hedge’s  ”  Prose  Writers  of  Germany.”] 
“Almighty,  eternal  God  !  what  a  strange  thing 
is  this  worid  !  How  doth  it  open  wide  the  mouths 
of  the  people  1  How  small  and  poor  is  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  men  towards  God  !  How  is  the  flesh  so 
tender  and  weak,  and  the  devil  so  mighty  and  so 
busy  through  his  apostles  and  the  wise  of  this 
world  !  How  soon  do  they  withdraw  the  hand  and 
whirl  away  and  run  the  common  path  and  the 
broad  way  to  hell,  where  the  godless  belong. 
They  look  only  upon  that  which  is  splendid  and 
powerful,  great  and  mighty,  and  which  hatfi"cs«^* 
sideration.  If  I  turn  my  eyes  thither  also  it  is  all 
over  with  me ;  the  spell  is  cast  and  ju^ment  is 
pronounced.  Ah  God !  Ah  God !  O  'Thou  my 
God  !  Thou  my  God,  stand  Thou  by  me  against 
the  reason  and  wisdom  of  all  the  world.  Do  Thou 
so !  Thou  must  do  it.  Thou  alone.  Behold,  it 
is  not  my  cause  but  Thine.  For  my  own  persoa  .I 
have  nothing  to  do  here  before  these  great  lords 
of  the  world.  Gladly  would  1,  too,  have  good 
quiet  days  and  be  unperplexed.  But  Thine  is  the 
cause,  my  Lord ;  it  is  j’ast  and  eternal.  Stand 
Thou  by  me.  Thou  true,  eternal  God  !  I  confide 
in  no  man.  It  is  to  no  purpose  and  in  vain.  Ev¬ 
erything  halteth  thart  is  fleshy,  or  that  savoreth 
of  flesh.  O  God !  O  God !  Hearest  Thou  not, 
my  God  ?  Art  Thou  dead  ?  No !  Thou  canstnot 
die.  Thou  only  hidest  Thyself.  Hast  Thou  cho¬ 
sen  me  for  this  end  ?  I  ask  Thee  ?  But  I  know 
for  a  surety  that  Thou  hast  chosen  me.  Ha !  then 
may  God  direct  it.  For  never  did  I  think,  in  all 
my  life,  to  be  opposed  to  such  great  lords ;  neither 
have  I  intended  it.  Ha !  God,  then  stand  by  me  in 
the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  shall  be  my  shelter 
and  my  shield,  yea,  my  firm  tower,  through  the 
might  and  strengthening  of  Thy  Holy  Spirit. 
Lord !  where  stayest  Thou  ?  'Thou  my  God ! 
where  art  Thou  ?  C!ome-,  come !  I  am  ready,  even 
to  lay  down  my  life  for  this  cause,  patient  as  a 
little  lamb.  For  just  is  the  cause  and  Thine.  So 
will  I  not  separate  myself  from  Thee  forever.  Be 
it  determined  in  Thy  name.  The  world  shall  not 
be  able  to  face  me  against  my  conscience,  though 
it  were  full  of  devils.  And  though  my  body,  orig¬ 
inally  the  work  and  creature  of  Thy  hands,  go  to 
destruction  in  this  cause — yea,  though  it  be  shat¬ 
tered  in  pieces — Thy  Word  and  Thy  Spirit  they 
are  good  to  me  still!  It  concemeth  only  the 
body.  The  soul  is  Thine,  and  belongeth  to  Thee, 
and  shall  also  remain  with  Thee  forever.  Amen. 
God  help  me.  Amen. 


of  private  (luarrels. 
characteristics  prevail  to  a  great  extent,  will 
I  think  be  acknowledged  by  all  good  citizens. 
Now  Presbyterianism  cannot  grow  among  such 
habits.  While  fighting  these  noxious  weeds  the 
sheaves  of  the  harvest  will  be  few. 

But  we  have  high  hopes  of  a  brighter  future 
in  our  State.  There  has  been  a  general  awak¬ 
ening  to  the  necessity  of  a  better  education  of 
the  masses,  and  we  look  to  the  general  govern¬ 
ment  for  aid  in  this  matter. 

Our  new  Governor  announces  that  fines  im¬ 
posed  upon  gamblers  will  not  be  remitted,  but 
must  be  p&idr  The  action  of  the  Postmaster 
General  against  lotteries  has  already  had  a 
marked  effect,  and  will  do  much  to  eradicate 
this  evil.  Then  we  are  sure  the  Temperance 
wave  will  come  this  way  some  time  and  sweep 
away  the  love  of  whiskey  and  tobacco. 

Under  the  genial  infiuence  of  these  reforms 
the  minds  of  the  people  will  be  prepared  for 
the  seeds  of  Presbyterianism,  and  the  record 
of  the  next  fifty  years  will  show  a  much  more 
hopeful  view  of  our  denominational  prosiiects 
than  the  last,  especially  as  long  before  that 
time  we  look  to  see  all  the  branches  of  our 
Church  bound  together  in  one  strong,  compact 
organization,  that  will  have  but  one  foe  to  fight 
in  the  hosts  of  sin  all  about  us.  W.  D.  G. 

LouleviUe,  Nov.  S,  1883. 


The  Christian  Intelligencer : 

The  nebular  hypothesis  has  received  serious 
injury  during  the  past  twelve  or  eighteen 
months  at  the  hands  of  those  who  but  a  short 
time  ago  accepted  and  maintained  it.  How 
has  it  been  that  the  sun  has  continued  to  give 
out  heat  through  the  thousands  of  years  of 
human  history  and  the  ages  apparently  de¬ 
manded  by  geology?  has  been  a  question  on 
which  much  thought  has  been  expended.  The 
most  judicious  asti’onomers,  those  least  given 
to  speculation,  had  quite  generally  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  heat  of  the  sun  has  been 
maintained  by  the  contraction  of  its  volume. 
That  was  the  legitimate  application  and  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  nebular  theory.  But  the  ranks 
recently  have  been  breaking  up.  Now  some  of 
the  same  gentlemen  declare  that  this  opinion 
must  be  abandoned.  What  then  becomes  of 
the  nebular  hypothesis?  Are  we  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  a  disintegration  of  scientific  theories, 
and  is  there  to  be  before  long  a  general  recon¬ 
struction  of  the  speculations  which  have  been 
so  stoutly  urged  in  antagonism  to  the  Word  of 
God  ?  Are  we  as  far  as  ever  from  the  discov¬ 
ery  of  the  mystery  of  creation  ?  St.  Paul,  mov¬ 
ed  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  said  :  “  'Through  faith 
we  understand  that  the  worlds  were  framed  by 
the  word  of  God,  so  that  things  which  are  seen 
were  not  made  of  things  which  do  appear.” 
Science  seems  to  be  on  the  way  back  to  that 
declaration. 


REV.  HORACE  EATON,  D.D. 

The  sad  news  has  just  reached  us  that  another 
one  of  the  honored  standard-bearers  in  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  has  gone  home.  It  hardly  seems 
possible  that  onr  Dr.  Eaton  has  gone.  But  like  a 
shock  of  corn  fully  ripe,  he  has  been  gathered  in. 
Again  earth  seems  poorer  and  heaven  richer. 

It  will  doubtless  bo  given  to  other  hands  to  tell 
the  story  of  his  life  and  work,  one  of  the  most 
Interesting  of  which  we  have  ever  known.  But 
as  one  of  the  young  men  who  knew  and  loved  him 
well,  I  would  add  a  few  words  to  the  many  that 
will  be  spoken. 

Dr.  Eaton  is  associated  with  some  of  my  earli¬ 
est  recollections.  My  first  visit  made  away  from 
my  father’s  house  was  in  the  family  of  which  he 
was  the  honored  head,  and  often  since  has  that 
home  welcomed  the  boy  and  man.  What  he  was 
there,  what  he  was  in  the  Church  of  God,  and  in 
the  families  of  his  flock,  God  knoweth,  but  no 
man  can  tell.  As  a  husband  and  father,  a  pastor 
and  friend,  words  seem  cold  when  applied  to  him. 

Of  only  one  characteristic  would  I  speak  now, 
one  of  the  first  and  most  abiding  his  personal 
presence  impressed  upon  me.  He  was  an  itukfat- 
igable  worker  for  his  Lm'd  and  Saviour.  Possessed 
of  a  strong  constitution,  he  did  not  know  what  it 
was  to  give  up  any  work  set  him  to  do  till  it  was 
finished.  This  was  illustrated  in  his  study  all 
his  life.  Ho  was  a  scholar  oven  to  old  age,  de¬ 
voting  much  time  to  his  Greek  and  Hebrew,  while 
keeping  abreast  with  current  thought,  and  all  that 
he  might  be  more  efficient  in  his  work  for  God. 
Dartmouth  College,  his  alma  mater,  honored  her¬ 
self  as  truly  as  she  honored  him,  when  at  her  cen¬ 
tennial  in  1869  she  made  him  a  D.D.  If  the  min¬ 
istry  generally  would  show  equal  diligence  in  this 
direction,  so  far  as  strength  and  means  will  al¬ 
low,  there  would  be  fewer  complaints  that  the 
young  men  were  crowding  out  the  old,  or  because 
some  one  had  crossed  the  “  dead  line.” 

This  same  characteristic  was  seen  in  his  pas¬ 
toral  work  among  the  people.  Few  men  have  ever 
done  iiioro  than  did  he.  in  this  direction.  And 
many  are  the  homes  that  have  been  blessed  by 
his  visits  during  his  different  pastorates,  and  es¬ 
pecially  during  the  thirty  years  in  which  he  labor¬ 
ed  in  one  charge.  Others,  however,  will  tell 
you  more  of  this. 

It  ought  not  to  be  forgotten  that  he  always 
was  a  kind,  loving,  sympathetic  friend  to  young 
men.  Many  a  young  man  in  the  ministry  will 
feel  a  personal  loss  when  they  know  that  he  has 
fallen  asleep. 

“Servant  of  God,  well  done ! 

Rest  from  thy  loved  employ ; 

The  battle  fought,  the  victory  won. 

Enter  thy  Master’s  joy. 

The  pains  of  death  are  past. 

Labor  and  sorrow  cease ; 

And  life’s  long  warfare  closed  at  last. 

His  soul  is  found  in  peace. 

Soldier  of  Christ,  well  done  I 
Praise  be  thy  new  employ ; 

And  while  eternal  ages  run. 

Rest  in  thy  Saviour’s  joy,” 

John  Q.  Adams. 

Boulder,  Col. 


GREAT  DATES  IN  LUTHER’S  LIFE. 

Born  in  Eisleben,  now  a  town  of  Prussian  Saxo¬ 
ny,  Nov.  10,  1483. 

Enters  University  of  Erfurt,  1501. 

Graduates  as  M.  A.,  1505. 

Enters  Augustiuian  Convent  at  Erfurt,  July  17, 
1606. 

Makes  journey  to  Rome  in  the  interest  of  his 
order,  1510. 

Professor  of  Scholastic  Philosophy  at  Witten¬ 
berg,  1512. 

Nails  the  95  Theses  on  the  door  of  the  church  at 
Wittenberg,  Oct.  31,  1517. 

Disputation  with  Eck  at  Leipzig,  July,  1519. 

Excommunicated  by  Leo  X.,  June  15,  1620. 

Bums  the  bull,  Dec.  10,  1520. 

Before  the  Diet  at  Worms,  April  18,  1521. 

Returns  from  the  Wartburg  to  Wittenberg, 
March,  1522. 

Marries  Catharina  von  Bora,  June,  1525. 

Translates  the  Bible,  1521-1530. 

Attends  Conference  at  Marburg,  1529. 

Diet  of  Augsburg.  Augsburg  Confession,  1530. 

Articles  of  “Smalcald,”  1537.  . 

Leaves  Wittenberg,  1M5. 

Dies  in  Eisleben,  Feb.  18,  1646. 

Buried  near  the  pulpit,  Castle  Church,  Witten¬ 
berg.  _ 


The  Christian  Advocate : 

The  subject  of  Connectioual  Evangelists  is 
attracting  deserved  attention.  Our  editorial  on 
the  subject  has  been  republished  in  full  in  some 
of  the  English  papens,  where  the  results  of  the 
labors  of  Thomas  Cook  and  Hugh  Price  Hughes 
are  confirming  the  views  which  we  then  took. 
'The  Christian  Guardian  of  Toronto  has  recent¬ 
ly  spoken  on  the  subject.  It  says  :  “  One  is 
led  to  wonder  that  the  kind  of  work  so  much  in 
harmony  with  the  genius  and  8])irit  of  Method¬ 
ism  has  not  been  more  recognized  and  provid¬ 
ed  for  in  the  different  brandies  of  the  Metho¬ 
dist  family.”  It  further  says  that  the  Montreal 
Conference  has  set  apart  Brother  Winter  to  the 
work  of  an  evangelist,  and  that  it  has  produced 
rhost  gratifying  results  on  all  the  circuits  where 
he  had  labored.  And  it  puts  to  capital  advan¬ 
tage  the  authorizing  of  appointed  evangelists 
in  our  own  Church,  thus :  “  It  will  take  away 
the  temptation  to  employ  self-appointed  evan¬ 
gelists  about  whose  personal  character  and 
doctrinal  soundness  little  is  known.”  We  are 
glad  to  see  that  the  Philadelphia  Preachers’ 
Meeting  is  discussing  this  subject.  It  is  our 
conviction  that  no  more  important  topic  has 
been  or  will  be  brought  before  the  Church  than 
the  appointment  of  evangelists  to  work  under 
the  direction  of  the  presiding  elders  or  of  a 
Bishop,  as  the  Church,  after  full  discussion, 
may  decide. 

The  Presbyterian  Observer ; 

In  the  Bruen  House,  old  and  disabled  Pres¬ 
byterian  ministers  have  a  home  that  should 
typically  be  so  enlarge<l  as  to  take  in  every 
wom-out  Presbyterian  minister,  every  depend¬ 
ent  member  of  his  family,  that  will  yield  to  them 
a  comfortable  subsistence  during  ^the  yearn  of 
dependence,  on  account  of  old  age  or  from  ex¬ 
treme  youth,  that  shall  give  to  them  a  home  in 
the  best  sense  of  that  word — not  a  mere  place 
to  stay  as  an  unwelcome  guest,  but  one  breath¬ 
ing  the  very  air  of  refinement,  gentleness,  love. 
Mr.  Corcoran,  in  his  Louise  Home  at  Washing¬ 
ton,  has  put  in  execution  this  conception  of  a 
home,  and  why  cannot  the  great  Presbyterian 
Church,  with  its  wealth  and  its  zeal  to  forward 
every  measure  that  has  for  its  end  the  good  of 
souls,  the  advancement  of  Christ’s  kingdom  on 
earth,  why  cannot  it  accumulate  a  safely  invest¬ 
ed  fund,  the  interest  of  which  shall  go  to  sustain 
those  dependent  on  them,  who  have  given  the 
best  years  of  their  lives  to  advance  the  work  of 
the  Church,  and  now,  helpless  and  in  need,  are 
left  with  their  families  to  the  cold  charities  of 
the  world,  or  tender  mercies  of  struggling,  un¬ 
gracious  relatives  ?  Why,  only  the  other  day 
this  great  United  States  government  issued  an 
official  order,  signed  and  sealed  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  War,  pensioning  an  Alabama  army 


LUTHER’S  PREACHING. 

Prof.  Geoi’ge  P.  Fisher  writes  as  follows,  in  the 
C!entury,  of  Luther  as  a  preacher : 

“  For  moving  eloquence  in  the  pulpit  no  one  ex¬ 
celled  Luther.  He  not  only  knew  how  to  preach, 
but  he  could  tell  the  secret  to  others.  One  de¬ 
fect,  ho  observes,  may  eclipse  numerous  gifts  in  a 
preacher.  ‘Dr.  Justus  Jonas  has  all  the  good 
virtues  and  qualities  a  man  may  have ;  yet  mere¬ 
ly  because  he  hums  and  spits,  the  people  cannot 
bear  that  good  and  honest  man.’  Let  a  preacher 
stick  to  his  text,  and  not  ramble :  ‘A  preacher 
that  will  speak  everything  that  comes  in  his  mind 
is  like  a  maid  that  goes  to  market,  and  meeting 
another  maid,  makes  a  stand,  and  they  hold  a 
goose  market.’  He  despised  the  hunger  for  ap¬ 
plause:  ‘Ambition  is  the  rankest  poison  to  the 
Church  when  it  possesses  preachers.  Cursed  are 
all  preachers  that  in  the  Church  aim  at  high  and 
loud  things,  and  neglecting  the  saving  health  of 
the  poor,  unlearned  people,  seek  their  own  honor 
and  praise,  and  therewith  to  please  one  or  two 
ambitious  persons.  When  I  preach,  I  sink  my¬ 
self  deep  down.  I  regard  neither  doctors  nor 
magistrates,  of  whom  are  here  in  this  church 
above  forty ;  but  I  have  an  eye  to  the  multitude 
of  young  people,  children,  and  servants,  of  whom 
are  more  than  two  thousand.  I  preach  to  these, 
directing  myself  to  them  that  have  need  thereof. 
Will  not  the  rftst  hear  me  ?  The  door  stands  open 
unto  them  ;  they  may  begone.’  ‘An  upright,  god¬ 
ly,  and  true  preacher  should  direct  his  preaching 
to  the  poor,  simple  sort  of  people,  like  a  mother 
that  stills  her  child,  dandles  and  plays  with  it,’ 
etc.  ‘When  they  come  to  me,  to  Melancthon,  to 
Dr.  Fommer,  etc.,  let  them  show  their  cunning, 
how  learned  they  be,  they  shall  be  well  put  to 
their  trumps,’  etc.” 


LINE  AND  PRECEPT. 

He  that  bolds  the  stRrs  up  and  moves  the  clouds 
in  their  course,  can  do  all  things,  and  I  trust  Him 
in  the  sight  of  these  miracles. — Lutlier. 

I  never  work  better  than  when  I  am  Inspired  by 
anger ;  when  I  am  angry  I  can  write,  pray,  and 
preach  well ;  for  then  my  whole  .temperament  is 
quickened,  my  understanding  shaiiieued,  and  all 
mundane  vexations  and  temptations  depart. — Ib. 


however,  street  oars  ran  from 
Prospect  Park  to  the  lower  suspension  bridge, 
and  hundreds  of  people  availing  themselves  of 


I 

r 


plentifully  and  profitably.  It  is  also  settled  where 
it  will  be  made.  Kansas  has  taken  the  load  in 
this  business,  and  will  keep  it.  Cano  grows  belter 
there  than  elsewhere,  and  there  Is  more  ground  to 
grow  it  on.  The  west  third  of  Kansas  will  grow 


when  the  eventful  moment  should  arrive.  Our 
lesson  opens  with  the  picture  of  Saul  the  king  try¬ 
ing  to  clothe  the  young  man  in  his  own  armor. 
Some  have  thought  that  the  reference  here  Is  not 


2.  The  stone  was  aimed  at  a  point  that  was  not 
covered  by  the  helmet. 

3.  He  w’as  so  confident  of  an  easy  victory  that 
he  had  taken  off  his  helmet,  and  so  exposed  his 


m  iERUA  TIONAL  SERlEt>. 

SnndaT’,  Not.  il5,  1893. 

DAVID  AND  GOLIATH. 


Tlie  L«S8»ii  ;  1  Samuel  xvii.  38-51. 

38.  And  Baul  armed  David  with  his  armor,  and  he  put  an 
helmet  ot  braaa  upon  his  head ;  also  he  armed  him  with  a 
coat  ot  mall.  . 

33.  And  David  (Irded  his  sword  upon  hie  armor,  and  he 
aaaayed  to  go ;  tor  he  had  not  proved  it  And  David  said 
unto  Banl,  I  eannot  go  with  these ;  for  I  have  not  proved 
them.  And  David  put  them  off  him. 

40.  And  he  took  his  staff  in  his  hand,  and  chose  him  live 
smooth  stones  out  ot  the  brook,  and  put  them  In  a  shep¬ 
herd’s  bag  which  he  had.  even  in  a  scrip ;  and  his  sling 
was  in  his  hand ;  and  he  drew  near  to  the  Philistine. 

41.  And  theRilllsttne  came  on  and  drew  near  unto  David ; 
and  the  that  bare  the  shield  went  before  him. 

43.  And  when  the  Philistine  looked  about,  and  saw  David, 
he  disdained  him  :  tor  he  was  but  a  youth,  and  ruddy,  and 
ot  a  fair  osuntenanoe. 

43.  And  the  Philistine  said  unto  David,  Am  I  a  dog,  that 
thou  oomsst  to  me  with  staves  ?  And  the  Philistine  cursed 
David  by  his  gods. 

44.  And  the  Philistine  said  to  David,  Oome  to  me,  and  I 
will  give  ihy  flesh  unto  the  fowls  ot  the  air,  and  to  the 
beasts  of  the  fleld. 

46.  Thoa  said  David  to  the  PhlllsUne,  Thou  oomest  to  me 
with  a.sword,  and  with  a  spear,  and  with  a  shield :  but  I 
oome  to  thee  in  the  name  ot  the  Lord  ot  hosts,  the  Qod  ot 
the  armies  of  Israel,  whom  thou  hast  defied. 

46.  This  day  will  the  Lord  deliver  thee  Into  mine  hand ; 
and  I  will  smite  thee,  and  take  thine  head  from  thee ;  and 
I  will  give  the  carcases  ot  the  host  of  the  Philistines  this 
day  unto  the  fowls  of  the  air,  and  to  the  wild  beasts  ot  the 
earth ;  that  all  the  earth  may  know  that  there  is  a  Qod  in 
Israel. 

47.  And  all  this  assembly  shall  know  that  the  Lord  saveth 
not  with  sword  and  spear ;  tor  the  battle  U  the  Lord’s,  and 
he  will  give  yon  into  our  hand. 

48.  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  the  Philistine  arose,  and 
came  and  drew  nigh  to  meet  David,  that  David  hasted,  and 
ran  toward  the  army  to  meet  the  Philistine. 

49.  And  David  put  his  hand  in  his  bag,  and  took  thence 
a  stoM,  and  slang  it,  and  smote  the  Philistine  in  his  fore¬ 
head,  that  the  stene  sunk  into  his  forehead;  and  he  fell 
upon  his  face  to  the  earth. 

50.  So  David  prevailed  over  the  Philistine  with  a  sling 
and  with  a  stone,  and  smote  the  Philistine,  and  slew  him ; 
but  there  was  no  sword  in  the  hand  ot  David. 

31.  Therefore  David  ran,  and  stood  upon  the  Philistine, 
and  took  his  sword,  and  drew  it  out  of  the  sheath  thereof, 
and  stew  him,  and  cut  off  his  head  therewith.  And  when 
the  Phlllstinee  saw  their  champion  was  dead,  they  fled. 

By  ABBOTT  X.  KITTKEDOX,  D.D. 

OOLDBN  Tbxt— •*  The  battle  ts  the  LonTs."—  1 

Sam.  xiy.  47. 

The  teacher  will  need  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  class  to  the  events  preceding  our  lesson,  and 
for  this  purpose  should  read  with  the  children  the 
verses  from  the  beginning  of  the  chapter.  On  two 
opposite  hills  were  encamped  the  armies  of  Isgael 
and  of  the  Philistines,  the  former  under  the  lead¬ 
ership  of  Baul,  the  rejected  king.  A  giant  by  the 
name  of  Ooliath  insults  the  children  of  Jehovah, 
by  coming  forth  clad  in  heavy  armor,  and  chal¬ 
lenging  any  Israelite  to  fight  with  him,  but  no  one 
dares  to  accept  the  challenge.  He  was  from  Oath, 
one  of  the  five  capital  cities  of  the  Philistines, 
and  may  have  been  a  descendant  of  the  giants  de¬ 
stroyed  by  Joshua  (Josh.  xi.  21,  22).  His  height 
is  given  as  six  cubits  and  a  span,  or  eleven  feet, 
four  and  a  half  inches,  that  is,  if  you  reckon  the 
cubit  as  twmity-one  inches.  If  reckoned  as  eigh¬ 
teen  inches,  his  height  was  over  nine  feet.  In  the 
Septuagint  version  the  six  cubits  in  the  Hebrew 
text  Is  changed  to  four,  making  his  height  seven 
feet  and  ten  inches. 

While  this  giant  was  insulting  Israel,  and  for 
forty  days  had  presented  himself  for  battle,  but 
with  no  response  from  the  tents  of  God’s  people, 
David  visits  the  eamp,  carrying  food  from  home 
to  his  three  brothers  who  are  in  the  army.  He 
hears  the  insulting  cry  of  the  giant,  and  his  spirit 
is  stirred  by  it.  Though  rebuked  by  his  brothers, 
who  regard  him  as  a  mere  child  whose  proper 
place  was  at  home  with  Jesse  rather  than  iu  a 
military  camp,  he  hastens  quickly  to  the  king’s 
tent  and  declares  that  he  is  able  to  go  and  fight 
with  the  proud  Philistine.  Saul  attempts  to  dis¬ 
suade  him  from  his  purpose,  but  David  reasons 
from  the  fact  that  since  as  a  shepherd  he  has 
slain  a  lion  and  a  bear,  he  can  slay  Ooliath.  But 
is  is  very  important  to  notice  that  the  secret  of 
the  courage  of  this  young  shepherd  did  not  lay  in 
the  fact  that  he  by  his  own  strength  had  killed  the 
lion  and  the  bear,  but  rather  that  Ood  had  given 
him  supernatural  help  in  those  former  conflicts, 
and  hence  he  reasons  that  the  same  help  will  be 
given  to  him  again.  The  wild  beasts  that  had  at¬ 
tacked  the  shepherd-boy  were  stronger  than  he, 
but  Ood  was  mightier  than  they  were.  So  he  rea¬ 
sons,  that  though  Ooliath  was  a  giant  and  able  by 
his  superior  strength  and  skill  to  crush  him  in  a 
moment,  yet  Ood  was  mightier  than  even  earthly 
giants,  and  in  this  Omnipotence  was  David’s  trust, 
and  here  was  the  source  of  his  confidence.  It  is 
evident  that  David  had  no  clear  idea  at  this  time 
how  he  was  to  conquer  Ooliath,  for  he  afterward 
made  an  attempt  to  go  forth  in  the  king’s  armor, 
but  he  had  absolute  faith  in  Ood,  and  left  the 
question  of  the  weapons  to  the  divine  guidance 


dained  him,”  that  is,  he  felt  himself  insulted  by 
the  appearance  of  such  an  enemy.  “Am  I  a  dog  ?  ” 
that  is,  something  that  can  be  laid  low  by  a  stick, 
instead  of  a  mighty  soldier,  against  whom  not 
one  of  the  veteran  army  of  Israel  had  dared  to 
come  forth.  Ooliath  did  not  probably  see  the 
sling  and  stones,  but  only  the  shepherd’s  staff. 
With  a  curse  upon  his  seemingly  insignificant  an¬ 
tagonist — a  curse  in  the  name  of  his  heathen  deity 
— the  giant  bids  David  come  on  to  the  battle,  de¬ 
claring  that  he  will  make  of  his  flesh  food  for  the 
“fowls  of  the  air  and  the  beasts  of  the  field.” 

Dr.  Bonar  says :  “  Here  are  two  men,  the  one  the 
personification  of  power,  the  other  of  weakness : 
the  one  of  self-reliance,  the  other  of  confidence  in 
God.  We  see  man,  nothing  but  man  in  the  one; 
Ood,  nothing  but  Ood  in  the  other.  In  the  Phil¬ 
istine  we  see  man  fighting  against  Ood ;  in  David 
man  fighting  for  God.  What  the  world  admires 
and  prizes  is  to  be  found  in  the  one ;  what  it  de¬ 
spises,  in  the  other.”  Notice  the  vain  boasting  of 
this  self-reliant  giant.  He  little  knew  the  Omnip¬ 
otence  that  was  back  of  the  stripling  who  was 
approaching  him,  and  he  saw  only  weakness  and 
a  staff  as  the  only  weapon.  So  wicked  men  boast 
to-day  of  victories  over  righteousness.  So  infi¬ 
delity  has  always  boasted  and  ridiculed  the 
weakness  of  God’s  children.  Paine  prophesied 
that  within  a  hundred  years  not  a  copy  of  the 
Bible  would  be  in  circulation,  but  to-day  Chris¬ 
tianity  with  its  Bible  is  marching  victorious  over 
all  the  world. 

Verses  45-47.  The  sublimity  of  David’s  answer. 

1.  He  exalts  tho  name  of  “Jehovah  Sabaoth” 
as  bis  trust,  in  opposition  to  the  sword  and  spear 
and  shield  of  his  enemy.  True,  David  was  a  mere 
boy,  buf  his  faith  in  the  name  of  Ood  was  strong, 
as  if  he  had  been  a  veteran  soldier  (Psa.  xxiv.  10). 
The  sword  and  spear  and  massive  shield  of  Goli¬ 
ath  did  not  awaken  one  throbbing  of  fear,  for  his 
eyes  were  fastened  on  the  throne  of  the  King  of 
Kings,  and  he  knew  that  He  was  a  jealous  Ood, 
and  the  taunting  words  of  the  Philistine  had  been 
a  defiance  of  the  omnipotent  arm. 

2.  He  has  an  absolute  faith  that  Ood  wiil  give 
him  the  victory.  He  was  fighting  In  the  name  of 
Ood  and  for  the  glory  of  Ood,  and  hence  his  calm 
assurance  as  against  the  boasting  of  Ooliath. 
Humauiy  speaking,  there  was  not  a  chance  for  the 
life  of  David,  but  Ood  was  on  his  side,  and  no 
giants  of  earth  could  harm  him  who  was  abiding 
under  the  shadow  of  the  Almighty.  Notice  that 
in  David’s  words  he  says  nothing  about  himself, 
nor  does  he  claim  any  part  in  the  anticipated  tri¬ 
umph,  but  it  is  only  “This  day  will  the  Txn’d  de¬ 
liver  thee  into  mine  hand.”  “  Not  unto  us,  not 
unto  us,  but  unto  Thy  name  be  all  the  glory.” 
The  result  of  the  victory  was  to  be  the  recogni¬ 
tion  by  “all  the  earth ”  of  the  existence  of  Israel’s 
God,  and  the  recognition  by  Israel  that  that  God 
does  not  need  any  weapons  of  man,  but  can  save 
by  a  shepherd-boy  and  by  five  smooth  stones  from 
the  brook  (Psa.  xx.  7,  xllv.  6,  7,  cxvlil.  6-16. 

F.  D.  Maurice  says  “We  want  to  be  reminded 
as  much  in  the  age  of  all  mechanical  inventions 
and  triumphs  as  in  the  age  of  the  greatest  barbar¬ 
ism,  that  the  shield  and  the  helmet  and  the  greaves 
of  brass  do  not  constitute  strength ;  that  the  sling 
and  the  stone  in  the  hand  of  one  who  believes  In 
invisible  power,  are  ever  the  symbols  and  pledges 
of  victory.  If  to  disbelieve  this  Is  to  cast  off  He¬ 
brew  old  clothes,  it  is  also  to  put  on  the  most  vul¬ 
gar,  worn-out  garments  of  tyranny  and  supersti¬ 
tion  ;  it  is  to  fall  down  and  worship  brute  force, 
to  declare  that  to  be  the  Lord.” 

Verses  48-51.  And  now  comes  the  decisive  mo¬ 
ment.  In  the  presence  of  the  two  mighty  armies, 
with  thousands  on  thousands  of  eager  eyes  upon 
them,  and  in  a  silence  broken  only  by  the  heavy 
tramping  of  the  giant  and  the  light  steps  of  the 
young  warrior  for  the  glory  of  Jehovah,  the  Phil¬ 
istine  strides  toward  David,  who  runs  to  meet  him 
— runs  because  not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost.  Tho 
smooth  stone  is  hurlbd  from  the  sling,  strikes  the 
forehead  of  the  enemy,  breaks  through  the  bones, 
and  is  embedded  in  the  brain,  so  that  he  falls 
stunned  upon  the  earth.  David  then  runs  quickly 
to  the  prostrate  giant,  draws  his  long,  heavy 
sword  from  its  sheath,  and  cuts  off  his  head.  To 
the  question  How  did  it  happen  that  the  forehead 
of  Goliath  was  exposed,  there  are  three  possible 
explanations : 

1.  'fhe  stone  was  hurled  with  such  violence)  that 
it  went  crashing  through  the  armor.  This  is  not 
probable. 


to  the  armor  worn  by  Baul,  but  that  which  he  kept 
in  his  armory,  to  be  used  by  others.  Henry  takes 
this  view,  but  Stanley  argues  that  it  was  Saul’s 
own  armor,  and  that  David  was  probably  about 
the  same  size  as  the  king.  The  words  “  coat  of 
mall  ”  (verse  38)  are  literally  “  coat  of  scales,”  for 
the  plates  of  brass  overlapped  each  other  like  the 
scales  of  a  fish,  or  the  shingles  on  a  roof. 

Verse  39.  David  having  put  on  the  heavy  ar¬ 
mor,  attempted  to  go  to  the  battle-field ;  but  he 
found  that  not  bein^  accustomed  to  such  a  cover¬ 
ing  of  his  body,  it  was  an  hindrance  instead  of 
any  help,  and  so  he  lays  it  aside.  In  doing  this, 
he  made  no  refiectiou  on  the  armor  as  such,  for  it 
was  doubtless  splendidly  constructed,  and  as  worn 
by  Saul  was  a  great  help  in  fighting.  He  only  af¬ 
firmed  that  it  was  not  the  armor  for  him,  not  that 
which  could  give  to  him  the  victory. 

Verse  40.  But  what  armor,  then,  will  David 
put  on  for  the  battle,  for  Ooliath  has  an  armor, 
and  must  not  this  shepherd-boy  have  one  too  ? 
No,  David  takes  Ood  for  his  armor  (read  Eph.  vi. 
11-13).  Also  the  words  of  David  himself :  “  With 
favor  wilt  Thou  compass  him  as  with  a  shield  ’> 
(Psa.  V.  12).  “He  is  our  help  and  our  shield” 
(Psa.  xxxiii.  20).  “  For  the  Lord  Ood  is  a  sun 

and  shield”  (Psa.  Ixxxiv.  11).  “Because  of  his 
ptrength  will  I  wait  upon  thee,  for  Ood  is  my  de¬ 
fence  ”  (Psa.  lix.  9). 

And  now  comes  to  David  an  inspiration  from 
above,  and  we  see  an  illustration  of  the  promise  of 
Christ  to  His  disciples :  “  It  shall  be  given  you  in 
that  same  hour  what  ye  shall  speak,”  and  so,  t^so, 
what  ye  shall  do  (Matt.  x.  19).  The  “staff”  was 
his  shepherd’s  stick,  with  which  he  led  the  fiocks. 
He  selected  “smooth  ”  stones  because  they  would 
fly  mere  freely  from  the  sling.  The  “bag”  in 
which  he  put  the  stones  was  called  a  scrip,  and 
was  used  in  carrying  provisions;  it  was  usually 
made  from  the  skin  of  a  kid  and  tanned  (Matt  x. 
10;  Mark  vi.  8;  Luke  ix.  3,  x.  4,  xxil.  35,  36). 
David  was  an  expert  marksman  with  the  sling, 
and  if  you  will  turn  to  Judges  xx.  16  you  will  see 
that  Saul’s  own  tribe  of  Benjamin  were  famous  for 
men  who  could  use  the  sling  so  perfectly  with  the 
left  hand,  that  they  could  fire  at  a  hair  and  not 
miss. 

In  the  use  of  the  sling  David  had  many  advan¬ 
tages  over  the  proud  Philistine : 

1.  He  was  unencumbered  by  armor,  so  that  he 
moved  very  quickly. 

2.  He  did  not  need  to  come  very  near  the  giant, 
but  could  hurl  the  stones  from  a  long  distance. 

S.  Thus  he  could  make  the  first  attack ;  and 

4.  His  five  stones  gave  him  five  chances. 

Verses  41-44.  The  words  “  drew  near  ”  should 
read  “  drew  nearer  and  nearer,”  that  Is,  as  Ooli¬ 
ath  saw  David  approaching  him  on  the  battle¬ 
field.  Judging  from  the  Assyrian  sculptures,  we 
know  that  the  shields  of  the  Philistines  were  cir¬ 
cular  in  shape.  From  the  expression  “  the  Phil¬ 
istine  looked  about  uid  saw  David,”  we  may  rea¬ 
son  that  his  antagonist  was  so  small  that  he  had 
to'look  around  la  order  to  see  him.  He  was  a 
ma^  youth,  he  had  no  martial  bearing,  he  was 
wlKtily  unaccnetomed  to  war,  and  Ooliath  had 
beeii)  a  warrior  fk.ai  his  youth;  and  so  “he  dls- 


shattered.  He  only  who  trusts  in  “Jehovah  Sa¬ 
baoth  ”  is  mightier  than  any  and  all  of  these  gi¬ 
ants  of  evil.  It  was  a  giant  who  attacked  our 
blessed  Lord  in  the  wilderness,  but  He  overcame 
him  by  the  smooth  pebbles  of  the  Word  of  God. 

3.  Giant  social  evils  of  custom  and  fashion.  I 
do  not  need  to  enumerate  them,  for  they  confront 
us  at  every  step,  and  in  their  train  of  miserable 
slaves  are  many  church-members  who  have  lost 
their  “  fti-st-love.”  These  evils  can  be  conquered 
only  by  the  simplicity  and  beauty  of  the  Gospel  in 
the  lives  of  believers.  Pulpit  attacks  will  accom¬ 
plish  but  little;  printed  essays  are  only  waste 
paper  in  this  battle. 

4.  The  giants  of  skepticism  and  infidelity. 
Thoj-  have  always  been  on  the  fleld  against  pure 
religion,  and  they  are  mighty  in  argument,  in 
satire,  and  in  boasting.  It  is  foolish  to  under¬ 
estimate  their  strength,  for  they  have  great  pow¬ 
er  over  multitudes,  and  especially  over  the  young. 
How  shall  these  giants  be  overthrown  V  by  the 
weapons  of  intellectual  warfare  ?  No,  but  bj’  the 
simple  Gospel,  Christ  and  Him  crucified.  The 
preaching  of  theology  never  yet  convinced  a  skep¬ 
tic,  but  the  Cross  has  laid  tens  of  thousands  low 
in  penitence  for  unbelief.  I  venture  the  assertion 
that  more  is  accomplished  in  this  battle  with  infi¬ 
delity  by  one  preacher  who  declares  the  simple 
Gospel  of  Christ,  making  no  attempt  at  theologi¬ 
cal  disputation,  than  by  thousands  who  fight  with 
the  sword  of  human  argument,  answering  the  at¬ 
tacks  of  men  like  Ingersoll  with  learned  and  pro¬ 
found  arguments  in  defence  of  Christianity.  Only 
the  pebbles  from  the  stream  of  Calvary  can  lay 
these  giants  low. 

The  battle  is  the  Lord’s.  Our  trust  is  in  Him. 
By-and-by  all  the  giants  will  be  overthrown,  and 
one  universal  shout  of  triumph  will  rise  from 
earth  to  heaven. 


forehead.  This  is  the  most  plausible  view. 

But  j’our  children  may  ask  “Suppose  that  David 
had  missed  in  his  aim  ?  ”  The  only  answer  is 
that  since  God’s  hand  was  guiding  David’s  hand, 
it  was  not  possible  for  him  to  miss. 

The  Septuagint  version  gives,  in  referring  to 
this  conflict,  a  psalm  additional  to  those  which 
are  in  the  Hebrew  Bible,  and  while  it  is  certainly 
not  genuine,  yet  it  is  of  Interest,  and  is  also  found 
in  the  Syriac,  Arabic,  and  ^Ethlopic  versions.  It 
Is  as  follows :  “  I  was  little  among  my  brethren, 
and  youngest  in  the  house  of  my  father.  I  kept 
my  father’s  sheep ;  my  hands  made  an  organ,  mj' 
fingers  joined  together  a  psaltery,  and  who  will 
tell  it  to  my  Lord  ?  He  is  the  Lord,  He  heareth. 
He  sent  His  messenger,  and  took  me  from  the 
sheep  of  my  father,  and  anointed  me  with  the  oil 
of  His  anointing.  My  brethren  were  handsome 
and  tall,  and  the  Lord  was  not  well  pleased  with 
them.  I  went  forth  to  meet  the  Philistine,  and 
he  cursed  me  b}’  his  idols ;  and  I  drew  his  sword 
from  his  side  and  beheaded  him,  and  took  away 
reproach  from  the  children  of  Israel.” 

Practical  thoughts: 

1.  Ood  always  prepares  the  man  for  the  emer¬ 
gencies  in  His  Church. 

2.  Faith  is  never  afraid  of  the  boasting  of  the 
wicked. 

3.  Faith  is  always  calm,  through  an  assurance 
of  victory. 

4.  There  are  many  giants  with  whom  the  Chris¬ 
tian  has  to  fight,  and  some  of  these  are  known  to 
the  youngest  scholars,  for  every  life  is  a  battle, 
and  every  soul  a  battle-field.  What  are  some  of 
these  giants  ?  They  are 

1.  Giant  sins  in  our  corrupt  natures.  Evil  de¬ 
sires  and  passions,  pride,  selfishness,  lust,  and 
unbelief.  Once  they  ruled  supreme  within,  and 
the  soul  was  a  slave  to  their  hellish  will,  but 
when  divine  grace  enters  and  (msscsses  the  inner 
realm,  then  the  battle  begins. 

2.  Giant  temptations  from  without.  Some  per¬ 
sons  under-estimate  the  power  of  these  tempta¬ 
tions,  and  foolishly  thinking  themselv'es  strong  in 
their  new  affections  and  new  resolutions,  they  rid¬ 
icule  the  idea  of  fear  and  call  it  cowardice.  But 
Ood  tells  us  In  His  Word,  that  the  devil  Is  like  a 
lion  in  temptation,  seeking  to  devour  souls,  and 
Jesus  declared  to  Simon  Peter  that  only  His  in¬ 
finite  intercession  prevented  Satan  from  sifting 
that  great  apostle  like  wheat.  Peter  declared 
tliat  no  temptation  could  overcome  his  fidelity, 
but  there  was  a  giant  in  the  simple  question  of  a 
servant  girl. 

Take  the  power  of  intemperance  as  an  illustra¬ 
tion.  How  it  stalks  through  the  land,  proud  and 
defiant.  How  it  numbers  its  victims  by  the  mil¬ 
lions,  and  tramples  upon  hearthstones  and  human 
hearts,  crushing  the  brightest  hopes  under  his 
iron  feet.  The  strongest  intellects  and  the  most 
brilliant  leaders  of  thought  have  fallen  on  this 
battle-field,  and  even  the  embassadors  of  the  Gos¬ 
pel  have  been  dragged  down  into  the  gutter  by 
this  almost  omnipotent  king  of  evil.  Now  notice 
in  respect  to  all  these  temptations  from  within 
and  without,  no  one  is  safe  who  trusts  in  his  own 
streng^th.  The  armor  of  resolutions  will  be  easily 


ONE  THING  AND  ANOTHER. 

Let  the  poultry  into  the  plum  orchard  and  get 
rid  of  the  curcullo. 

If  you  have  a  fleld  too  rocky  to  be  cultivated, 
set  out  an  apple  orchard,  and  in  a  few  years  you 
will  have  a  handsome  income  from  it. 

Peach  trees  can  be  most  advantageously  trans¬ 
planted  at  one  year  old,  as  they  can  then  be  lifted 
without  cutting  any  of  the  main  roots. 

It  is  said  that  one  bushel  of  beets  added  to  nine 
bushels  of  apples,  makes  cider  richer  and  of  supe¬ 
rior  flavor  to  that  made  from  apples  alone. 

The  Plymouth  Bocks  are  desirable  market 
chickens,  being  meaty,  round  and  plump.  They 
are  not  so  heavy  as  the  Cochins  and  Asiatics,  but 
are  considered  less  coaree. 

These  are  the  last  days  in  which  dry,  fine  soil 
can  be  procured  for  making  dusting  baths  and 
sprinkling  about  under  the  roosts  of  the  fowls.  A 
few  boxes  or  barrels  should  be  procured  and  stor¬ 
ed  for  Winter  use. 

The  English  feed  for  fattening  sh  eep,  consists 
of  cotton  seed  and  turnips.  They  claim  that  it 
will  put  on  the  most  fat,  is  the  safest  feed,  makes 
the  best  mutton  at  a  less  cost,  and  produces  the 
best  and  strongest  manure. 

Fairmount  Park,  Philadelphia,  large  as  it  is  (al¬ 
most  3,000  acres),  is  but  less  than  half  the  size  of 
that  of  Paris,  which  contains  8,000  acres ;  the  lat^ 
ter,  in  turn,  is  a  fifth  less  in  extent  than  London’s 
park  area — 10,000  acres. 

The  new  American  Minister  to  Persia,  Mr.  S.  G. 
W.  Benjamin,  is  writing  articles  descriptive  of 
that  country  for  tho  Youth's  Companion.  That 
paper  is  represented  at  the  seat  of  war  at  Tonquin 
by  the  famous  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Herald,  Col.  W.  H.  Gilder. 

Pass  the  material  to  be  used  for  bedding  throsgh 
the  cutter.  This  not  only  adds  to  the  comfort  of 
the  animal,  but  on  account  of  its  greater  power  of 
absorption  aids  greatly  in  the  matter  of  cleanli¬ 
ness.  It  also  mixes  more  readily  with  the  manure, 
and  thus  increases  its  value. 

Isabella  became  Queen  of  Spain  on  Sept.  29th, 
1833.  She  fled  from  that  throne  and  took  refuge 
in  France  on  Sept.  29th,  1868.  And  her  son.  King 
Alfonso,  was  hooted  at  by  a  mob  in  tlie  streets  of 
Paris  on  Sept.  29th,  1883.  There  is  encourage¬ 
ment  for  people  who  believe  in  ompns  and  fatal 
days. 

A  writer  In  the  Bee  Journal  says  that  the  best 
way  to  have  bees  clean  combs,  is  to  i>ut  them  into 
a  super,  or  upper  story,  and  place  this  over  a 
strong  colony  just  at  night,  if  in  times  of  honey 
dearth,  and  in  four  to  twelve  liours  the  combs  will 
be  all  clean,  and  the  super  can  be  removed  In  the 
usual  way. 

•Dry  sand  is  recommended  for  keeping  apples 
and  potatoes  in  a  sound  condition.  Into  a  barrel 
fliied  with  them,  sand  is  poured  until  all  tho  in- 
tei’stices  are  filled  with  it.  Parties  who  have  tried 
this  method  say  the  contents  ot  tho  barrel  are  pre¬ 
served  until  Spring  in  a  better  condition  than  by 
any  other  means  they  have  tried. 

Sorghum  sugar  is  a  fixed  fact.  It  can  be  made 


sorghum  cane  when  nothing  else  grows.  Kansas 
is  to  be  henceforth  the  Louisiana  of  the  North. 

The  death  of  Herr  Friedmann,  Eabbi  of  Sada- 
gora,  is  announced  by  The  Jewi-ih  Clironicle.  His 
name  was  a  household  word  among  the  orthodox 
Jews  of  Kussia,  Hungary,  Galicia,  and  the  Buko- 
wina,  and  from  all  quarters  Jews  and  Gentiles  too 
streamed  to  Sadagora  to  behold  the  venerable 
Babbi,  and  to  ascertain  something  from  his  mouth. 
Not  only  believing,  but  n)n-belioving  Jews  fre¬ 
quently  come  to  his  residence  and  waited  tliere 
patiently  day  after  day  until  their  turn  should 
come  for  an  interview.  On  their  departure  they 
were  wont  to  give  vent  to  their  wonder  at  the  re¬ 
markable  things  they  had  seen  and  heard  during 
the  audience  with  the  great  Babbi,  whose  death, 
it  is  almost  needless  to  observe,  has  created  a 
profound  sensation  in  Eastern  Europe. 

MADAME  ZADOC  POBTEB’S  CbUGH  BAL¬ 
SAM  is  a  Vegetable  Expectorant,  prepared  with 
great  care  to  meet  the  urgent  and  growing  de¬ 
mand  for  a  safe  and  reliable  antidote  for  diseases 
of  the  throat  and  lungs.  Disorders  of  tho  pul¬ 
monary  organs  are  so  prevalent  and  so  fatal  in 
our  ever-changing  climate  that  a  reliable  antidote 
has  been  long  and  anxiously  sought  for. 

“I  have  used  Horlick’s  Food  for  Infants,  for 
children  suffering  from  the  diseases  incidental  to 
dentition,  and  also  adults  suffering  gastritis  and 
dyspepsia,  and  have  recommended  it  to  several 
ladies  who  were  unable  to  retain  any  food  during 
pregnancy.  It  is  an  excellent  preparation,  and  I 
shall  continue  to  recommend  it.” — Thomas  T.  Ellis, 
M.D.,  Chicago.  “After  a  three  years’  trial  of  Hor¬ 
lick’s  Food  for  Infante,  I  would  say  that  it  has 
given  universal  satistaction  and  proved  a  blessing 
to  the  babies.”  A.  II.  CarviU,  M.D.,  Somerrille, 
Mass.  Book  on  treatment  of  children  sent  free. 
Horlick's  Foo’d  Co.,  Baciue,  Wisconsin. 


CUSHING’S  MANUAL 

OF  PARLIAMENTARY  PRACTICE. 

Rules  ol  proceeding  and  debate  in  deliberative  as- 
aeinblieH.  TbU  is  the  standard  authority  in  all  the 
United  States  and  is  an  indispensable  Hand-book  (or 
every  member  ot  a  deliberative  body,  as  a  ready  refer¬ 
ence  upon  tlie  formality  of  any  proceediinr  or  debate. 

“The  most  authoritative  expounder  of  American 
parliamentary  law.’’— Chab.  ScHNKa. 

Price.  Sent  bv  ninll  on  ri*reipt  of  price.  Address 
THOMPSON,  BBOWN  A  CO.,  Boalon,  Wimmm. 

ROCKLAND  COLLEGE. 

Both  sezeB.  No  extras  but  Music  and  Art.  Private 
instmetion  for  backward  scholars,  fkndfor  new  catalogue. 

W.  H.  BANNISTER,  A.M.,  Principal. 


Ossining  Institute 


#%L.  I*  CXILLEOE,  Oberlin,  O.,  offers  both  sexes 
llnA|4||n  the  very  beet  educational  advantaxee  at 
ll||MI|l|l  the  very  lowest  cost.  Classes  in  all  Acad- 
VRim  nil  emy  and  College  studies.  LocaUon  health¬ 
ful.  No  saloon  temptations.  Elective  studies.  Nearly  1,500 
students  last  year.  Winter  term,  January  3,  1883;  Spring 
term,  April  10;  Fall  term.  Sept.  11.  For  full  Information, 
addrees  Hr.  J.  B.  T.  MARSH,  Secretary. 

ORERLIN  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC.— Under  the  Col¬ 
lege  management.  Flrst-clase  Instruction  Ml  I s 
In  Theory,  Voice  culture,  Plano,  Organ,  j  lllftflni 
Stringed  Instruments,  Ac.  Class  or  prl-  ll|ll■|  |||| 
vate  lessons  as  preferred.  For  catalogue,  WUVI  llll 
address  Prof.  F.  B.  BICE,  Director. 


The  Youth’s  Companion 

FOKp  188-i. 

■HE  COMPANION  presents  below  the  Announcement  of  its  Fifty-Seventh  Volume.  Its 
iinusual  character,  both  in  the  range  of  its  topics,  and  its  rcmark.al)l.v  brilli.int  li.-t 
of  Contributors,  will,  we  trust,  lx*  accepted  as  a  grateful  recognition  of  the  iavor  with 
which  the  paper  has  lieen  received  liy  more  than  300,000  sul)scril)ers. 


Illustrated  Serial  Stories. 


A  Story  of  English  Rustic  Life,  by 
The  Foundling  of  Paris,  by 
A  Boys’  Story,  by 
The  Covenanter’s  Daughter,  by 
A  Story  of  Adventure,  by 


Thomas  Hardy. 
Alphonse  Daudet. 
J.  T.  Trowbridge. 
Mrs.  Oliphant. 
C.  A.  Stephens. 


My  School  at  Orange  Grove,  by  M:arie  B.  WiUiams. 

Science  and  Natural  History. 


Eeeentricities  of  Insanity,  by 
Common  Adulterations  of  Food,  by 

The  Home  Life  of  Oysters,  and  other  Natural  Hittory  Papers,  by 
Wonders  in  Ourselves;  or  the  Curiosities  of  the  Human  Body,  by 
Insect  Enemies  of  the  Garden,  the  Orchard  and  the  Wheat-Field,  by 
Damons  of  the  Air  and  Water,  a  fascinating  Series  of  Papers  on 
Sanitary  Science,  by 

The  Youth  of  the  Brain,  “Speech  in  Man,”  “Animal  Poisons  and 
their  Effects,”  and  Other  Papers,  by 
Strange  Ways  of  Curing  People,  a  Description  of  Curious  San¬ 
itaria,— the  Peat,  Mud,  Sand,  Whey,  and  Grape  Cures,  by 


Dr.  W.  A.  Butler. 
Dr.  J.  0.  Draper. 
Arabella  B.  Buckley. 
Dr.  Austin  Flint,  Jr. 
A.  S.  Packard,  Jr. 

R.  Ogden  Doremus. 

Dr.  W.  A.  Hammond. 

William  H.  Rideing. 


Encouragement  and  Advice. 


Hints  for  Poor  Farmers,  by 
The  Failures  of  Great  Men,  by 
A  Dietary  for  Nervous  People,  by 
Hints  for  Country  House-Builders,  by 

The  Gift  of  Memory,  and  other  Papers,  giving  Instances  of  Self- 
Help,  by 

A  New  Profession  for  Young  Men.  The  opportunities  for  Young 
Men  US  Electrical  Engineers,  by 

At  the  Age  of  Twenty*One.  Series  of  Papers  showing  what 
Great  Men  had  accomplished,  and  what  they  proposed  doing,  at 
that  period  of  their  lives,  by 


C.  E.  Winder. 
James  Parton. 
Dr.  W.  A.  Hammond. 
Calvert  Vaux. 

Samuel  Smiles. 

Thomas  A.  Edison. 


Edwin  P.  Whipple. 


Original  Poems. 


BY  ALFRED  TENNVSON, 

VICTOR  HUGO, 

THE  EARL  OF  LYTTON, 

J.  C.  WHITTIER, 

T.  B.  ALDRICH, 

DR.  CHARLES  MACKAV, 
_  And  Many  Others. 

Illustrated  Adventure  and  Travel. 

Shark-Hunting,  by  T.  B.  Luce. 

Four  Amusing  Stories,  by  C.  A.  Stephens. 

Outwitted.  An  Indian  Adventure,  by  Lieut.  A.  Chapin. 

A  Honeymoon  in  the  Jungle,  by  Phil.  Robinson. 

Wrecked  Upon  a  Volcanio  Island,  by  Richard  Heath. 

Stories  of  the  Cabins  in  the  West,  by  E.  J.  Marston. 

Adventures  in  the  Mining  Districts,  by  H.  Fillmore. 

The  Capture  of  Some  Infernal  Machines,  by  William  Howson. 

Breaking  in  the  Reindeer,  and  other  sketches  of  Polar  Adven- 

ture,  by  W.  H.  Gilder. 

An  American  in  Persia,  by  the  American  Minister  Resident, 'rcheran,  S.  G.  W.  Ccnjjmin. 
China  as  Seen  by  a  Chinaman,  by  the  Editor  of  the  Chinese 

American,  Wong*Chin  Foo. 

Stories  of  Menageries,  incidents  connected  with  Menagerie  Life, 

and  the  Capture  and  Taming  of  Wild  Beasts  for  Exhibition,  by  S.  S.  Caims. 

Boys  Afoot  in  Italy  and  Switzerland.  The  Adventures  of  two 

English  boys  travelling  abroad  at  an  expense  of  one  dollar  a  day,  by  Nugont  RobinsOn. 

Reminiscences  and  Anecdotes. 

Stage-Driver  Stories,  by  Rote  Terry  Cooke. 

Stories  of  Saddle-Bag  Preachers,  by  H.  L.  Winckley. 

My  First  Visit  to  a  Newspaper  Office,  by  Murat  Halstead. 

Queen  Victoria’s  Household  and  Drawing-Rooms,  by  H.  W.  Lucy. 

Child  Friendships  of  Charles  Dickens,  by  bis  Daughter,  Mamie  Dickens. 

Our  Herbariums;  Adventures  in  Collecting  Them,  by  A  Young  Lady. 

My  Pine-Apple  Farm,  with  incidents  of  Florida  Life,  by  C.  H.  Pattee. 

Bigwigs  of  tlie  English  Bench  and  Bar,  by  a  London  Barrister,  W.  L.  Woodroffe. 

At  School  with  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  and  the  Life  of  a  Page  of 

Honor  iu  the  Vice-Regal  Court  of  Dublin,  by  Nugent  Robinson. 

Student  Waiters.  Some  Humorous  Incidents  of  a  Summer  Vacation 

in  the  White  Mountains,  by  Child  McPherson. 

The  Editorhvis  of  the  Companion,  without  having  any  bias,  will  give  clear  views  of  current  evei.ln 
at  home  and  abroad.  'ruB  (’hildren’s  Paoe  will  sustain  its  reputation  for  charming  pictures, 
poems,  and  stories  for  the  little  ones. 

Issued  Weekly.  Subscription  Price,  SI  .70.  Specimen  Copies  Free. 


Address,  PERRY  MASON  &  CO., 

Ptea$»  mention  where  you  read  thU  Advertisement.  41  TEMPLE  PLACE,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Preston,  Kean  &  Co,, 
BANKERS, 


eSZOAGO,  ILL. 


4amaum4m  a{  I  Bankers,  Merchants,  ami  others 

Accounts  OT  I  received. 

(  With  Government  and  State  Bonds. 
With  Municipal  and  Sc-houl  Bonds. 
Ciinnlu  InuaetArc  J  With  Prime  Railroad  Bends. 
uUpUll  inV COlUlb  !  With  6  per  cent.  Car  Trust  Certifl- 
'  '  cates. 

1  Choice  Commercial  Paper. 

Collections  receive  prompt  attention. 

Government  Land  Scrip  bought  and  sold. 

Domestic  and  Foreign  Exchange,  Travellers 
Letter,  of  Credit  available  In  all  parts  ot  the  world. 


^^CHRISTM/\S 

Hooku,  lo.  eftcb.  BDi  upwards;  beBUtifUi  books,  tUo.  to  k5c. 
ChrlotiuMM  Ituok'MisrLB.  Hilk,  with  mottoes,  cc,  and  lOo. 
pacb.  ChrUtmaaCffirdR.  Fans,  Palettes,  Kmhossed,  etc..  iHo. 

pauh.  Friii|red  Carda.  looog  silk  fklnge.  double  card, 
3e.  and  upwards.  Reffil  Flowera.  Real  pressed  flowers,  on 
card,  holiday  mottoes.  15c.  UaaketFlIlera.  of  basket  work,  for 
candy  bsffs  (vorv  pretty),  4Hc-  Pocket  Kiilve«,  fancy  Im¬ 
ported,  LJc.  HoUaom,  5o.  Conatructlon  Hkeeta,  in  colors 
(10c.  itj/U),  4o.  Foldlnn  Box  Flllera,  for  oandy,  with  han¬ 
dle, ‘Jo  and  kc.  C'ornaooplaBt  fancy  silt  paper,  larse  sise, 
So.  dlfi  Rlblo««  Kilt  edges,  40c.  Lovely  Bible,  S^i.50  style, 
for  9l.t6.  Famfljr  nlblr«i  500  Illustrations,  Dictionary,  eto., 
IS.'iO  Large  illustrated  Catalogue  f.eo.  DAVID  C.  COOii. 
40  Adams  street,  Cbioago,  Ill. 


FOR  LADIES,  Sing  Sing,  N.  Y. 
Address  Rev.  0.  D.  RICE. 


^under  me  uol- 

Oberlin 


Safe  Investments. 

During  the  paat  six  years  I  have  made  investments  in 
Minnesota,  Nebraska,  Iowa,  Dakota,  and  Missouri.  Not  a 
dollar  lost  by  any  Investor,  and  only  one  foreclueurc.  Par-, 
ties  having  funds  to  invest  are  Invited  to  correspond  with  I 
GEOHOE  D.  DAYTON,  Banker,  ] 

Worthington,  Nobles  county,  Minn.  ' 
Beferenoea  by  permission;  Hon.  Chas.  J.  Folger,  Wash-  * 
Ington;  Rev.  H.  A.  Nelaon,  D.D.,  Geneva,  N.  Y. ;  Robert  J.  j 
Swan,  Geneva,  N.  Y. ;  Jas.  O.  Sheldon,  13  East  40th  street, 
New  York;  Rev.  W.  J.  Beecher,  D.D..  Auburn,  N.  Y. ;  John  | 
Mackay,  Geneva,  N.  Y. ;  and  Wm.  U.  Dunn.  ColumAi,  Ohio. 


WESTMINSTER 

Sabbath  School  Hymnal 

NO'W  EEASY. 


IT  IS  PUBLISHED  WITH  .MUSIC  AT 

35  Cents  for  Single  Copies,  or  at  rate  of  $30  per  100. 

THE  HTX.N'S  ONLY 

(Without  music)  are  in  three  styles  of  binding ; 

Strong  Paper  Coiers,  10  Cents ;  Boards,  15  Cents ; 
Embossed  Flexible  Leather,  25  Cents. 

The  favor  with  which  the  Hymnal  has  been  received,  and 
the  warm  commendation  of  it  by  c-ompetent  Judges,  warrant 
the  statement  that  the  Board  ot  Publication  has  succeeded 
in  producing  a  book  for  Sabbath-school  use  which,  both  in 
the  selection  ot  the  Hymns  and  the  adaptation  of  the  tunes, 

SUCCESS, 

and  which  will  give  tho  Preebyterian  Church  its  long-lfK>ked 
for  Sabbath-school,  as  well  as  Social-meeting  Hymn-Book. 

While  avoiding  too  high  a  style,  which  renders  some  re¬ 
cent  books  unfit  for  general  use.  It  Is  yet  all  that  can  be 
asked  for  In  that  line;  and  while  giving  a  considerable 
number  ot  the  Standard  Hymns  ot  the  Church,  It  also  con¬ 
tains  tx>tb  Hymns  and  Tunes 

“LIVELY” 

eiMUgb.  Taken  as  s  whole,  our  Church  can  safely  be  urged 
to  examine  and  adapt  this  effort  for  the  young,  as  it  has  the 
Byoiaal  for  Church  use. 

Sanqile  copies  sent,  by  mail  on  receipt  of  35  cents  by 

g  JOHN  A.  BLACK,  Bnsiness  Syperintendent, 

I FBESBITEBIUI B0A6D  OF  FILIGATION, 

1334  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Or  by  WARD  k  DRUMMOND. 

I  IIG  Nassau  New  York. 


t.^>OHEI5TMAS  DECORATIONS 

M IiKS Alph abet-tu-^SoUd  letter!  for  cf*^liig  ap  to 
niaKe  suitable  sentences,  texts,  etc.l^Red,  eight 
Inches  high,  flee  alphabets,  90o.;  Mue,  six  inches  : 
ttYe  alphabets,  Soo.;  greem,  four  inebet  ! 
MV  .JP  y  high,  five  alphabets.  30c.;  five  each,  70o.  Gilt 
.  Htara*  SH  Inches,  100  for  S5o.  Paner  Chmiiia. 
4iiaf:>?'i  paper,  aasortei  colors,  In  strips  fi  of  an  inch  wide.  5H 
long,  for  paper  olialn^;  600  strips,  assort^,  enongh  for  140  feet, 
Y5c.  Gold  and  Silver  Piiper»  fonr  sheets  assorted  for35o. 
Fliiga,  ^  inches,  15o.  per  doten:  11  inches,  SOc.  per  doien. 
Paper  Lnntemat  fancy  colored  pai>er.  buoksi  shape,  small 
size.  He  each;  large  site,  ISo.  each.  Deooratloa  Pleeei 
size  S.x4  feet,  Christmas  Bell  and  Holly,  in  colors,  with  motto : 

*’  Olory  to  God  in  the  highest,  on  earth  peace,  good  will  toward 
men."  Hrlec,  15c.  All  postpaid.  Illustrated  catalogue  fteo. 
DAVID  C.  COOK.  46  Adams  Si.,  Chicago. 

E.  Howard  &  Co.’s 
TOWER  CLOCKS 

have  been  tested  for  forty  years.  Warranted  1 
every  respect.  Send  for  circular. 

The  S.  Sowar!  Watch  and  Oloek  Oo., 

a9  MAIDEN  LANE,  114  TREMONT  ST., 

NEW  YORK.  BOSTON. 

SUNDAY-SCHOOL 

LUUlV  O SUPPLIES. 

IMSEV^E  SIVLNO !  IUK'iSE  IIPROVEIEHT  ! 

*'  I  do  not  hesitate  to  oommend  them  as  far  the  best  of  any.** 
— /Ir».  K.  I'orwin,  J>.  D..  Huclne,  Wi$.  **  They  gire  unbounded 


.  t.  H0dg9,  Over.  Kai 


*  Beet  publications  In 


MUSIC! 

CAROLS! 


FOR  SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 

NEW!  SPARKLIN6I  CHARMING  I 

By  the  very  beat  authors.  1»  cares  including  a  i>esau- 
fulUEPONSIVESIESVICE.  Klegaiitly  printed 
in  colors.  flS.OO  per  100  by  express,  charges  not  pre¬ 
paid.  M  eenta  per  doz.  by  mall,  postpaid.  Single 
copy,  B  cents,  by  mail. 

REVISED  AMD  EMEAROEDt 

nKitlSSKIIIIIGlE! 

k  Cbarning  and  Easy  Gbristnas  Bantata, 

By  H.  BurrEawoBTH  and  Quo.  F.  Root. 

IfEEBT  Hirnc  AND  DIAXdkGIJB.  Though 
materially  enlarged^he  price  of  the  Cantata  is  the 
same  as  heretofore :  flt.BB  per  doz.  by  express,  charges 
not  prepaid.  SOcentaeacn  by  mall,  postpaid.  Single 
specimen  copy  by  mail,  SB  cents. 

PUBUSHXD  BY 

JOHN  CHURCH  A  CO., 
'CSr.iar.'i.gSEKi.'  ■!  Cinemnati,  0. 

ty  Send  for  specimen  pages  of  “Under  the  Palms.’* 

.  s  S.  CIIEISTIAS  ESTERTAISMESTS. 

for  OeeonstloBM*  Eistei^ 
I a'i  1^10^2  ■  A  tainmenta  and  Gtfla. 

rnni  vTlalSi  ^  colloction  or  »oggestloos  from  Undlag 
tllJIsIV^P^U  .SuiiiUy-Bcbool  workers  In  vmrloas  perln  m 
the  country,  eontnining  something  of  inter- 
^st  to  every  Suodny-sonool  superintendent. 
^  Nothing  like  it  ever  Issued  before.  Prl«a» 

will  send  free  to  nay  one  sending  as 
DECORAIIUIs  l[^x  of  ell  tlte  Sundey-school  Sttperint«tA- 
UTUTAINMOr^  'nts  in  the  ple<;e.  DAVID  0.  COOK,  4# 
*^^OirTf.  I  .tdema  street,  Cbloego,  UL 


CAEPETS. 


REMOVAL.. 

At  close  of  present  season  we  vrlU  remove  to  ear 
new  nnd  commodious  buildings, 

797  AND  799  THIRD  AVENUE, 

Cor.  49th  Street  (now  in  coarse  of  construction). 

To  avoid  moving  our  present  immense  stock,  we  shall 
offer  it  at  prices  that  will  command  certain  and  Immediate 
sale.  Stock  is  unusually  large,  and  selected  by  experienced 
buyers  from  both  foreign  and  domestic  markets,  and  em¬ 
braces  all  the  new  patterns  and  shades  in 

AXMINSTER, 

MOQUETTE, 

VELVETS, 

SMYRNAS, 

BRUSSELS, 

TAPESTRIES, 

INGRAINS, 

DAMASKS, 

With  Borders  to  Match. 

ORIBNTAL  CARPKTS  nnd  RUGS;  also  Ken¬ 
sington  Art  Squares,  In  all  sizes.  Mattings  and 
Floor  Cloths  of  all  descriptions. 

WINDOW  SHADES  A  SPECIALTY. 

We  must  sell  this  stock  or  move  it  at  a  great  expense, 
therefore  prices  will  be  made  to  insure  sale  to  all  wh. 
appreciate  excellent  goods  way  below  market  prices. 

Purchases  made  by  the  readers  of  this  paper 
delivered  tree  ot  charge. 


Reuben  Smith 


I  No.  4  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 

Near  Cooper  Institute.  Third  and  Fourth  Avenue  cars  pass 
the  door. 

HOME 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Office,  No.  119  Broeidioay. 

SIXTEBTH  SiaO-AHXUAL  STATEIOUX 
Showing  the  (xmdition  of  the  Company  on  the  Flnt  nay  of 
JULY,  1883. 

CASH  CAPITAL,  ....  $8,000,000  00 
Reserre  for  Unearned  Premiums,  2,212,267  00 
Reserve  for  Unpaid  Losses  and 

Claims, . 209,711  21 

Net  Surplus,  ...  -  1,749,292  61 

CASH  ASSETS,  .  .  .  $7,171,270  82 

SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS  HELD  IN  THE  UNITED  STATE8 
.AVAILABLE  FOR  THE  PAYMENT  OF  LOSSES  BY 
FIRE  AND  FOR  THE  PROTECTION  OF  POLICY 
HOLDERS  OF  FIRE  INSURANCE: 

Cash  In  Bunks .  $*91,868  SB 

Bonds  and  Mortgages,  being  first  lien 
on  Real  Estate  (worth  $*,831,000). .. .  1,*03,355  4d 
United  States  Stocks  (market  value)..  3,445,640  OO 
Bank  and  Railroad  Stocks  &  Bonds 

(market  value) .  .  .  1,*59,516  *fl 

Stato  Bonds  (market  value) .  80,000  00 

Loans  on  Stocks,  payable  on  demand 
(market  value  of  Collaterals,  $988,- 

805) .  736,150  06 

Interest  dno  on  1st  July,  1883 . 50,140  *3 

Premiums  uncollected  nnd  in  hands 

of  Agents .  1*6,340  40 

Heal  Estate .  38,*69  65 

Total . $14'>'1,*70  8* 

CHAS.  J.  MAB.TIH,  President. 

J.  H.  W ASHBUKN ,  Secretary. 

CONTINENTAL 

(Fire)  Insurance  Company. 

OrncES,  I  New  York,  100  Broadway. 

Continental  |  Brooklyn,  cor.  Court  and  Montague  Sts. 
Buildings ;  )  and  No.  IOC  Broadway,  £.  D. 

Reserve  tor  relnszurance . $1,618,717  56 

Reserve  for  all  other  claims .  *91,*30  07 

Capital  paid  in  in  Cash  .  1,000,000  OO 

Net  Snrplns .  1,641,033  07 

Total  Cash  Assets,  July  1,  1883 . $4,550,080  60 

This  Company  conducts  Its  business  under  the  restric¬ 
tions  of  the  New  York  Safety  Fund  Law.  The  two  Safety 
Funds  now  amount  to  $1,*00,000. 

DIRECTORS; 

GEO.  T.  HOPE,  President. 

H.  H.  LAMPORT,  Vice-President. 

F.  C.  MOORE,  *d  Vlce.fresldent. 


iateroBt  Ii4>  iucrewed  fifty  per  Branch’ 

xilU.  N.  C.  “  Our  Bohool  1$  the  h«it  In  thU  cartof  the  country,  , 
and  we  owe  it  to  your  $upplle$.'’-~(7flo.  IT.  FincA.  Auburn.  CaL, 

**  Doubled  nur  school  In  o  few  week*.*'— JT. 

N.  T.  “  ^hjol  gaining  every  Babbftth.  ’-. Thoe.  Airri«,  Am*  ' 
d^rlmd.Ont.  ’’Seboot  ha.«  grown  nearly  twice  as  largo."— .f. 
F.  H’i'dOH.  f  airs,  7*6X41.  “  Wo  are  having  n  precious  reTiral.'* 

^  Henry  rokb.  MetropolU,  IU 

GulUcn  ('enaeri  "  By  far  the  cheapest  publications  for 
qua  ity.  quantity  and  freqoenoy.  Kverything  KTangeiloal. 
p  irt  and  helpful  “  CliffiataMquffi  Demoerffitt  ”  When  w$ 
mention  hit  name  Ineonoeciioa  with  any  Sunday-Khonl  litr*a. 
tur*.  it  in  flutUoient  guarantee  of  iu  excellence."  OatYffil 
Afethndlatl  '*  Whatever  Mr.  Cook  puts  bis  hand  to  Is  given 
life  and  energy."  IlMitoii  €oa(re|rAtlon»Uetl  "  Mr.  Cook 
a-iveriisr*  tnithfhllv.  '  Knormoua  saving  to  Bunday.sehools.*  ** 

LEH.^ON  IIELFS  for  teachers  and  schirfars  In  fire  grades. 
Teacher*' lieips  Ibo  to  SOo.  per  year;  Boholars*  H- Ins  IWo.  to 
lie.  per  ye  r.  PAPERM  in  five  grades,  bo.,  BHie.aoalle. 
per  year  LIBRARY  BOOKS  reprinuofll  to|l.T5tlbra. 
rv  books,  pi.li  per  hundred  :  sample.  Ite.  M APS*  80x4^ 
Pai  ittlne.  Older  New  Testannent.  cloth,  fl.SO  ;  oo  roilurs.  t2  00. 
TEAGIIRRM  LIBRARY,  ten  books,  for  fl.50.  CON. 
CERT  LIBRARY,  10  kindd^  sample  each  for  tfo.  RE. 
WARO  CARUJt,  three  25-eent  packs  for  25e.  IM4NO 
ROOK,  lot  pieces,  |&perl00;  sample,  Ifle.  CUOIR  AN- 
pages;  $.'1  fioz.;  sample.  35o.  TEAK'll* 
£RH*  KIBLK^  $1.10.  $1.30  and  U  SO.  GIFT  BIULEH, 
45c..  60c..  |(  andll.fS.  FAMILY  BIBLE^  tS.20  each; 
postage.  OJe  BAND  OF  HOPE  BtPPLI^  alt  kliuu| 
at  lowest  prices.  Large  iUuetrated  catalogue  /ree, 

^  JDiKVXD  C,  COOjHL,  4G  Adairu  St,  CMcaoo% 

MANHATTAN  LIFE 

Insurance  Company 
OF  NEW  YORK. 

THIRTY-THIRD  YEAR. 


The  Manhattan  Life  Insurance  Company  Is 
quiet  old  concern,  but  it  has  the  confidence  of  the 
people.  It  does  not  make  frantic  efforts  to  get 
new  business,  but  its  last  annual  record  is  as 
pleasing  and  gratifying  as  usual.  Its  report  places 
the  assets  at  $10,662,476.73,  and  the  surplus  to 
policy-holders,  by  the  New  York  standard,  at 
$2,229,371.09.  The  Company’s  Income  for  the  yeai 
has  been  $2,031,576.53,  of  which  $1,018,921.10  was 
from  premiums,  vihile  the  payments  to  policy¬ 
holders  have  been  $1,062,871.56. — Record. 

HENRY  STOKES,  President. 

H.  Y.  WEMPLE,  Secretary.  J.  L.  HALSEY,  let  Vice- Proa 
S.  N.  STEBBIi  8.  Actuary.  H.  B.  STOKES,  il  Vice-Pree. 


SAMUEL  D.  BABCOCK,  HIRAM  BARNEY, 

GEORGE  BLISS,  LAWRENCE  TURNURE. 

WILLIAM  H.  SWAN,  SAMUEL  A  SAWYER, 

HENRY  C.  BOWEN,  JOHN  L.  BIKER, 

AURELIUS  B.  HULL,  WILLIAM  BRYCE, 

WILLIAM  M.  VAIL,  WELLINGTON  CLAPP, 

THEODORE  I.  HUSTED,  JOHN  H.  EABLE, 

WILLIAM  H.  CASWELL  RICHARD  A.  McCUBDY, 

D.  H.  ARNOLD,  ALEXANDER  E.  ORR, 

WM.  M.  RICHARDS,  CHARLES  H.  BOOTH, 

HORACE  B.  CLAFLIN,  WILLIAM  H.  HURLBDT, 

S.  B.  CHITTENDEN,  EDWARD  MARTIN, 

SEYMOUR  L.  HUSTED,  BRADISH  JOHNSON, 

HENRY  F.  SPAULDING.  a  M.  BUCKINGHAM, 

WILLIAM  L.  ANDREWS  J.  D.  VERMILYE, 

E.  W.  COBLIE8,  JA<X)B  WENDELL 

GEORGE  W.  LANE,  JOHN  F.  SLATER, 

JAMES  FRASER,  JOHN  H.  REED. 

CTRUS  PECK,  Secretary. 

A.  M.  KIRBY,  Sec.  Local  Department 

B.  C.  i  OWNSESD,  See.  Agency  Department. 

C.  H.  DUTCHER,  Sec.  Brooklyn  Department. 

GEO.  H.  HOPE.  Agency  .'tmager. 


HANOVER 

Fire  Insurance  Company 

181  SnOADWAT,  ITEW  TOES. 

Sizty-flnt  Seml-Aimual  Statement,  showing  the  condition 
of  the  Company,  January  1,  1863. 

Cash  Capital,  ....  $1,000,000  00 
Reserve  for  Be*Insarance,  -  -  702,938  80 

Reserve  for  all  other  Liabilities,  140,705  97 
Net  Hurplns, .  715,654  89 

Total  Assets,  ...  $2,559,209  16 


SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS. 

United  Sbitee  Bonds  (par  value  tl.325,n(X)) . 11,35.3,393  50 

Bonds  and  Mortgage,  being  first  lien  on  Improv¬ 
ed  Beal  Estate  in  tbo  cities  of  New  York  and 

Brooklyn .  . .  300,760  00 

Lians  on  call,  amply  secured .  1,600  00 

Cash  in  Banks  and  Office  .  83,393  SI 

Railroad  First  Mortgage  Bonds .  418,136  00 

State  and  City  Bonds .  .  116,330  OU 

Bank  and  Trust  Oom]>aDy'B  Stocks .  53,660  00 

Railroad  Stock.  14,100  00 

Balances  In  bands  of  Agents,  In  course  ot  trans¬ 
mission,  and  uncollected  Office  Premluma. . . .  109,606  97 

Accrued  Interest .  10,763  06 

-  33,559,39*  1* 

SZlTJAAm7  3.  WALOOTT,  PxsaUU&t. 

I.  REMSEN  LANE.  Vlco-PrM’t  and  Sec  M 
CHARLES  L.  ROE,  Assistant  Secretary. 
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SPECIAL  OFFER.— To  any  one  who  subscribes  now,  and 
sends  us  $1.75,  we  will  send  the  Comitanion  free  to  January 
1st,  1884,  and  a  full  year’s  sub.sjrlptlon  from  that  date. 


XUM 
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the  church  were  obtained  and  approved,  and  theV 
contract  let.  The  cornei-stone  was  laid  Sept.  4,  * 
1877,  in  the  presence  of  a  large  concourse,  who  had  } 
gathered  from  far  and  near,  with  exercises  of  more 
than  ordinary  impressiveness  and  ability.  The 
following  February  the  lecture-room  was  occupied 
for  woi'ship.  The  house  was  finished  in  August, 
and  dedicated,  in  connection  with  the  installation 
of  the  pastor,  the  first  day  of  October.  It  is  not 
excelled  for  beauty  and  convenience  by  any  church 
in  the  Valley  of  the  Genesee,  where  are  some  of 
the  finest  in  Western  New  York.  The  entire  cost 
of  the  property,  incltiding  the  lot  and  adjoining 
manse,  has  been  a  little  over  $20,000.  At  the  time 
of  the  dedication  quite  a  heavy  debt  rested  upon 
the  church,  the  last  dollar  of  which  has  just  been 
paid.  Especial  credit  is  due  to  the  ladies,  in¬ 
spired  by  the  pastor’s  wife,  for  their  share  in  the 
work,  they  having  furnished  nearly  $2,600.  ’The 
spiritual  results  have  been  of  the  same  character. 
The  church  has  enjoyed  several  seasons  of  special 
Interest  and  two  marked  revivals.  It  has  received 
111  members,  61  on  profession  and  50  by  letter, 
making  the  total  membership,  since  its  organiza¬ 
tion,  153.  Had  the  members  of  this  church  pledged 
themselves,  as  some  have,  not  to  consent  to  a 
church  debt,  instead  of  having  as  now  a  self-sus¬ 
taining,  vigorous,  flourishing  church,  there  would 
be  to-day  no  Presbyterian  church  in  this  stirring 
railroad  centre. 

Warsaw. — This  church  has  been  called  to  part 
with  one  of  its  olde.st  ami  most  highly  esteemed 
office-bearers,  Timothy  H.  Buxton.  He  was  an 
elder  and  also  a  trustee  of  the  society  over  thirty 
years.  Of  strict  integrity,  unflinching  courage, 
ever  ready  to  coSperate  in  judicious  measures  for 
the  suppression  of  intemperance,  the  maintenance 
of  good  order,  and  the  promotion  of  morality  and 
religion,  he  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  citi¬ 
zens  of  Wyoming  county.  At  the  time  the  Attica 
and  Homellsville  Railroad  was  built,  he  was  sheriff 
of  the  county,  and  by  his  efficient  and  fearless  ef¬ 
forts  preserve«I  the  public  peace  and  saved  the 
public  funds.  Upon  one  occasion  he  went  among 
the  drunken  rioters,  and  with  an  axe  broke  in  the 
head  of  their  whiskey  barrel.  For  some  years  he 
has  been  out  of  health.  On  Thursday,  1st  inst., 
he  went  to  Buffalo,  purposing  to  spend  a  week 
with  his  son-in-law.  Rev.  .Tames  McLeod  ;  he  was, 
however,  taken  worse,  and  died  on  Saturday  night. 
He  leaves  a  widow,  three  daughters,  and  two  sons, 
all  of  whom,  except  Mrs.  McLeod,  are  living  in 
Warsaw, 

New  York  Miles. — It  seems  fitting  that  more 
than  a  passing  allusion  should  be  made  to  an 
event  which  has  come  very  near  to  the  Presbyte¬ 
rian  church  of  New  York  Mills,  in  that  it  has  de¬ 
prived  them  of  the  ministrations  of  a  beloved  pas¬ 
tor,  the  Rev.  C.  B.  Austin.  Although  delicate 
health  necessitated  a  change  of  climate,  and  the 
separation  was  felt  to  be  inevitable,  the  grief  at 
parting  seemed  hardly  mitigated  by  this  stem 
fact.  It  was  a  mournful  congregation,  which 
united  by  a  common  sorrow,  filled  to  overflowing 
the  large  auditorium  of  the  church  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  Oct.  14.  The  services  were  rendered  more 
impressive  by  the  administration  of  the  rite  of 
baptism  to  several  children,  including  the  little 
daughter  of  the  pastor,  Bessie  Snyder.  Mr.  Aus¬ 
tin’s  able  farewell  discourse  was  listenerl  to  with 
the  deepest  interest,  ovei'shadowed  by  that  feel¬ 
ing  of  inexpressible  sadness  which  must  attend 
farewells.*  Although  with  characteristic  modesty 
he  forbore  to  dwell  upon  the  fruits  of  his  pastor¬ 
ate,  these  seven  and  one-half  years  of  earnest, 
faithful  labor  have  been  rich  in  results,  much  of 
which  (as  of  all  Christian  labor)  must  remain  un¬ 
recorded.  During  this  time  not  only  have  one 
hundred  and  forty  been  added  to  the  church  roll, 
but  the  life  of  the  church  has  been  marked  by  that 
quiet  though  constant  growth  and  development 
which  bears  the  impress  of  permanence.  Mr.  Aus¬ 
tin  has  also  been  untiring  in  his  labors  among  the 
young  men  of  the  place,  for  which  work  he  seem¬ 
ed  peculiarly  fitted.  The  numerous  substantial 
tokens  of  esteem,  as  also  many  of  lesser  value, 
prompted  no  less  by  sincere  attachment,  were  but 
a  slight  tribute  to  that  warm  affection  in  which 
Mr.  Austin  will  always  be  held  by  his  entire  con¬ 
gregation,  and  the  united  prayers  of  the  church 
and  people  will  follow  and  abide  with  him  in  his 
far  Western  home.  R. 

Ogdensburo. — At  the  close  of  service  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Ogdensburg  on  Sunday 
morning,  Nov.  4th,  the  pastor.  Rev,  Dr.  L.  Merrill 
Miller,  made  the  gratifying  announcement  that 
Mrs.  James  S.  Bean  had  placed  to  the  credit  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  a  sum  of  money  sufficient 
to  liquidate  the  entire  indebtedness  of  the  church. 
According  to  The  Jounial,  this  indebtedness  con¬ 
sists  of  bonds,  now  amounting  to  $5,600,  which 
were  issued  by  the  trustees  in  March,  1882,  to  re¬ 
fund  other  certain  bonds  issued  at  the  time  the 
church  building  was  erected.  As  he  made  the 
announcement.  Dr.  Miller’s  voice  trembled  and 
his  lips  quivered,  and  tears  came  to  the  eyes  of 
many  of  the  congregation  who  have  labor^  and 
prayed  for  many  years  that  this  burden  might  be 
remove<l.  Mrs.  Bean  has  long  been  a  devoted 
member  of  this  church,  and  its  welfare  lies  very 
near  to  her  heart.  The  late  Mr.  Bean  was  also 
deeply  interested  in  its  prosperity,  and  during  his 
lifetime  made  frequent  and  liberal  contributions 
to  its  support.  At  its  death  he  was  chairman  of 
the  ffnance  committee  of  its  Board  of  Trustees. 
The  thoughtful  and  generous  kindness  of  Mrs. 
Bean  will  be  properly  appreciated  by  the  entire 
congregation.  By  thus  freeing  them  from  the 
depressing  influence  of  a  debt  which  has  of  course 
called  for  large  interest  payments  from  time  to 
time,  she  enables  them  to  move  forward  untram¬ 
melled  and  with  renewed  zeal  in  the  good  work  in 
which  they  are  engaged.  In  behalf  of  many  read¬ 
ers,  we  offer  congratulations  to  Dr.  Miller  and  his 
peofile,  in  view  of  this  happy  conclusion  of  the 
whole  matter. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Flemington. — The  new  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Flemington  was  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  Al¬ 
mighty  God  on  the  Hist  day  of  November.  The 
services  began  at  2 : 30  P.  Si.,  and  held  the  close 
attention  of  a  crowded  house.  A  brief  historical 
statement  was  read  by  the  pastor.  Rev.  G.  S.  Mott, 
D.D.,  and  the  dedicatory  prayer  was  offered  by 
him.  The  sermon  was  preached  by  Dr.  Roberts 
of  the  Home  Board.  It  was  well  adapted  to  the 
occasion,  and  throughout  were  scattered  most  fe¬ 
licitous  allusions  to  local  incidents.  The  large 
audience  was  held  spell-beund  to  its  close.  Rev. 
Drs.  Studdiford  and  McIntosh,  Rev.  Messrs.  S.  M. 
Studdiford,  Blattenberger,  Williamson,  Mr.  Roo¬ 
ney  of  the  Methodist  Church,  and  Mr.  Chapelle  of 
the  Baptist,  assisted  in  the  services.  This  church 
is  one  of  the  most  commodious  and  beautiful  in 
the  whole  State.  It  is  built  of  stone  obtained 
from  Prallsville,  on  the  Delaware.  The  audience- 
room  is  75.x90,  and  is  arrayed  in  the  amphitheatre 
style.  The  seating  capacity  is  850.  There  are 

■  152  pews.  The  chapel  which  adjoins  the  church 
is  63x90.  The  entire  depth  of  the  building  is 
1381  feet.  'The  ceilings  are  all  of  Georgia  pine. 

•  The  organ  was  constructed  by  J.  M.  Kern  of  Phil- 
’  adelphia,  and  is  20  feet  front  by  7|  depth,  and  has 
22  stops  and  982  pipes.  The  organ  is  furnished 
with  a  Backus  Muter  propelled  by  water.  The 
:  pews  have  black  walnut  ends  and  ash  seats  and 
I  backs.  The  windows  are  of  stained  glass  cathe- 
,  dral  rolled,  and  were  the  gift  of  John  G.  Reading, 
Esq.,  of  Philadelphia,  who  is  a  native  of  the  town, 
and  was  formerly  a  member  of  tliis  churcli.  The 
‘  windows  are  a  memorial  of  his  parents.  The 
I  walls  are  neatly  frescoed,  and  the  whole  appear- 
'  anco  of  the  audience-room  is  very  pleasing,  exhib- 
‘  iting  retined  taste  and  simple  beauty.  The  entire 
:  cost  is  $33,000,  and  by  competent  judges  this  fine 
J  church  is  pronounced  a  marvel  of  cheapness.  Of 

■  this  sum  ihe  ladies  raised  $2,000  for  furnishing. 

:  From  the  very  beginning  of  the  undertaking  there 

was  a  strong  determination  to  dedicate  without 
debt,  and  this  the  congregation  was  enabled  to  do, 
and  entered  tlielr  beautiful  house  without  any  en¬ 
cumbrance. 

I  This  is  the  third  Presbyterian  Churcli  whicli 
has  been  erected  almost  on  the  same  si>ot  in  nine¬ 
ty  years,  each  giving  place  to  a  larger,  to  meet 
I  the  increase  of  the  congregation.  'I’he  second  was 
built  in  1857.  So  that  there  is  a  threefold  sacred- 
.  ness  to  this  now  sanctuary.  It  represents  three 
generations  of  godly  men  and  women  whom  the 
Lord  hath  blessed,  ami  each  of  which  has  erecte<l 
a  house  to  His  glory.  m. 

Morris  Plains. — 'i'he  Presbyterian  church  of 
Morris  Plains  has  called  the  Rev.  William  W. 
Halloway,  Sr. ;  and  having  entered  u(>on  his  la¬ 
bors  there,  his  mail  matter  should  be  addressed 
Morris  Plains,  Morris  county,  N.  J. 

FLORIDA. 

Jacksonville.  —  The  Rev.  William  K.  Tully, 
pastor  of  the  Northern  Presbyterian  Church,  cor¬ 
ner  of  Ocean  and  Monroe  streets,  has  returned 
from  his  trip  North,  and  is  again  at  his  poSt,  look¬ 
ing  better  and  stronger  than  ever  before.  Both 
Mr.  Tully  and  his  cordial  congregation  will  be 
ready  to  welcome  the  Northeni  visitor  to  all  their 
social  and  religious  meetings.  Many  seeking 
refuge  from  the  rigors  of  our  Northern  Winters 
have  had  reason  to  rejoice  that  a  Northeni  pastor 
and  church  is  located  in  the  great  sanitarium  of 
the  South,  giving  them  welcome  and  a  Church 
home  when  in  a  strange  land.  If  you  are  going 
South  this  Winter,  remember  the  Ocean-street 
Church. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Philadelpjua  Central  — At  the  last  meeting 
of  this  Presbytery,  held  on  the  6th  lost.,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  items  of  business  were  transacted  :  1.  'Phe 
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The  Synod  of  Atlantic,  which  body  is  large¬ 
ly  made  up  of  our  Presbyterian  brethren  of 
color  in  the  several  Southeastern  States,  held 
its  sessions  further  north  than  usual  this  year 
—at  Danville,  Va.,  with  the  Holbrook-street 
church.  The  meeting  was  a  good  one.  The 
work  of  education  was  discussed  at  length,  the 
Rev,  Luke  Borland  of  Scotia  Seminary'  leading 
off  with  a  report.  More  liberal  and  systematic 
giving  to  this  and  all  tlie  enterprises  of  the 
Church,  was  urged.  Dr.  Mattoon  introduced 
the  subject  of  Missions  in  Africa  by  a  report, 
which  after  consideration  and  some  changes 
was  adopted.  It  was  voted  to  undertake  the 
entire  support  of  Rev.  D.  W.  Frazier,  who  re- 


THE  LUTHER  BIRTHDAY. 

The  four-hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  Luther  was  celebrated  throughout  the  Pro¬ 
testant  world  in  a  becoming  manner.  In  this 
city  sermons  on  the  great  Reformer  were 
preaclied  in  all  the  Protestant  churches,  and 
judging  by  the  reports  some  of  them  were 
learned  and  eloquent  efforts. 

A  memorial  oration  was  delivered  in  Stein¬ 
way  Hall  by  the  Rev,  J.  W.  Seiss,  D.D.,  of 
Philadelphia,  and  the  Rev.  William  Floyd 
gave  an  address  on  the  life-work  of  Luther  in 
Lyric  Hall,  when  some  of  the  grand  Luther 
hymns  were  sung.  One  of  the  German  Luther¬ 
an  churches  began  a  week’s  celebration,  and 
in  another  fifteen  hundred  children  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  Sunday  sciiools  met  in  the  St.  James 
Lutheran  Church  to  celebrate  the  occasion, 
Dr.  Reimensnyder  delivering  an  address.  All 
denominations  paid  their  tributes  of  grateful 
re8i»ect  to  the  memory  of  the  man  who  did  so 
much  to  emancijiate  the  human  mind,  and 
make  a  pure  Christianity  and  a  Christian  civil¬ 
ization  iMissible. 

In  other  cities  the  celebration  was  e<|ually 
marked  and  enthusiastic.  The  Massachusetts 
Historical  Society  held  a  very  impressive  ser¬ 
vice  in  the  Arlington  Street  Church  on  Satur¬ 
day  afternoon,  at  which  Hon.  Robert  C.  Win- 
throp  presided,  making  one  of  his  character¬ 
istically  scholarly  and  elegant  addresses, 
which  was  followed  by  an  oration  by  Dr.  Hedge 
of  Cambridge.  Sunday  w'as  a  Luther  day  in 
all  the  churches,  and  from  the  reports  it  would 
seem  that  the  several  preachers  almost  vied 
with  eaidi  other  to  render  the  fittest  homage 
to  the  work  and  character  of  the  great  Re¬ 
former.  From  Brooklyn,  Philadelphia,  Wash¬ 
ington,  Chicago  and  Cincinnati  camo  similar 
The  di\'i8ion8  of  Protestantism  were 
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again.  No  second  John  Knox  or  Oliver 
Cromwell  is  wanted  by  a  race  that  never  halts 
in  its  march  nor  goes  back  to  repeat  the  crises 
in  its  history.  The  glory  of  Luther  is  the  fact 
that  he  put  himself  so  completely  into  his  own 
age,  he  did  his  own  work  so  thoroughly  and 
grandly,  he  lived  himself  so  totally  in  his  own 
lieriod,  that  all  subsequent  ages  have  been  al¬ 
tered  by  his  fidelity  and  heroism  and  faith. 
He  was  God’s  instrument  of  progress. 


NEW  YORK. 

New  York. — At  Monday’s  meeting  of  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  New  York,  a  Committee  from  the  con¬ 
gregation  worshipping  in  Faith  Chapel  (of  the 
West  Church)  appeared  and  made  formal  applica¬ 
tion  for  church  organization.  The  prayer  being 
granted,  the  following  Committee  in  furtherance 
was  appointed :  Drs.  John  R.  Paxton,  Howard 
Crosby,  S.  I.  Prime,  S.  M.  Hamilton,  and  Rev.  J. 
J.  Lampe,  with  Elders  A.  N.  Brown,  Peter  Carter, 
and  William  T.  Booth.  Tuesday  evening,  Nov. 
27th,  was  appointed  as  the  time  for  the  Committee 
to  meet  with  the  congregation  to  effect  the  organ¬ 
ization,  if  tlie  way  be  clear.  In  this  enterprise, 
which  will  80  soon  be  worthily  counted  as  one  of 
our  city  churches,  the  fostering  liberality  of  the 
Wo.9t  Church  (during  almost  the  entire  period  of 
the  ministry  of  Dr.  Hastings  in  Forty-second 
street)  has  been  worthily  seconded  by  the  faith¬ 
fulness-should  we  not  say  self-sacrilice  ? — and 
very  decided  ability  of  the  Rev.  Jame.s  H.  Head- 
ley.  He  has  been  in  the  immediate  charge  of 
Faith  Chapol  for  about  ten  years,  and  ever  since 
Its  origin.  Of  its  growth  and  other  matters  per¬ 
taining  to  its  history,  we  may  speak  at  another 
time.  Very  many  will  rejoice  with  pastor  and 
people  in  view  of  the  movement  now  under  way. — 
Ed.  Evan. 

New  York. — The  Rev.  Elijah  D.  Murphy  of  the 
Port  Society’s  Church,  this  city,  has  received  the 
degree  of  D.D.  from  the  trustees  of  Maryville 
College,  Maryville,  Tenn.  Dr.  Murphy  has  serv¬ 
ed  the  Port  Society  Church  in  Catharine  street. 
New  York,  with  very  signal  success,  now  for  time 
out  of  mind.  He  has  grown  white-haired  there, 
and  withal  of  such  benignant  aspect  that  almost 
auy  college  in  the  land  would  honor  him,  we  ven¬ 
ture  to  opine,  on  receipt  of  his  authenticated  pho¬ 
tograph.  He  has  long  been  a  real  bishop.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  sailors  and  their  captains  look  up  to  him 
as  their  spiritual  father  and  adviser,  and  doubt¬ 
less  the  wisest  and  best  man  In  all  the  citj'.  The 
8oul-har\'est  in  Catharine  street  has  been  almost 
continuous  now  for  years.  Dr,  Murphy  has  been 
seconded  by  helpers  in  this  great  work,  chief  of 
whom  have  been  one  or  two  devoted,  judicious  Bi¬ 
ble  women.  That  the  results  cannot  be  embodied 
in  such  way  as  to  more  fully  and  perfectly  secure 
their  legitimate  and  proper  Influence  here  and 
abroad,  results  from  the  peculiar  avocation  of  the 
. .  ■  beside  all  waters. 


EDITORUL  NOTES. 

Our  r*ity  readers  will  be  gratified  at  the  an¬ 
nouncement  that  Father  Hyacinthe  is  to  speak 
at  Chickering  Hall  to-night.  'Those  who  have 
heard  him  in  Paris  do  not  need  to  be  told  of 
the  attraction  of  his  eloquence.  He  is  beyond 
comparison  the  greatest  master  of  the  French 
language  now  living,  and  even  those  who  do 
not  understand  French,  cannot  but  feel  to 
some  extent  the  magnetism  of  tlie  orator,  as 
they  listen  to  the  music  of  his  voice.  He  comes 
at  an  opiiortune  moment,  just  after  the  Luther 
celebration,  for  he,  like  Luther,  has  been  for 
years  a  monk,  and  has  broken  away  from  the 
bondage  of  superstition  and  ecclesiastical  iww- 
er,  and  sought  for  reform  within  the  Church. 
He  has  tried  to  be  a  sincere  and  devout  Catho¬ 
lic  without  degrading  his  intelligence  by  assent 
to  the  blasphemous  claim  of  papal  infallibility. 
Whatever  may  be  our  opinion  of  the  result 
likely  to  follow  his  movement  of  reform,  those 
who  know  him  best  appreciate  most  highly  his 
sincerity  and  his  courage  in  standing  for  the 
tiTith,  according  to  his  conscience.  The  man 
whom  the  most  distinguished  Protestant  pas¬ 
tors  of  Paris,  Mr.  Bersier  and  Mr,  de  Pressense, 
describe  as  “  a  prophet  ”  and  “  a  John  the  Bap¬ 
tist,”  is  certainly  worthy  of  the  highest  respeirt 
of  the  Protestants  of  America. 
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men’s  Committee,  amt  secretary  Alien  siioKe 
thereon  with  power.  He  was  followed  by  Rev. 
D.  J.  Sanders,  who  thought  tliat  the  churches 
ought  to  do  more  to  become  self-supporting. 
The  Rev.  C.  B.  Ward  made  the  good  point  that 
both  preachers  and  teachers  should  instruct 
the  people  how  to  farm  and  labor  skilfully,  so 
that  they  may  have  something  more  to  give  to 
the  support  of  the  Gosi>el.  Prof.  Hall  thought 
if  one  man  with  nothing  save  his  muscles  can 
support  a  family  of  ten  or  twelve  jiersons,  as 
is  often  the  case  there,  then  surely  a  field  of 
250  church  members  ought  to  support  a  man 
with  a  small  family.  By  invitation  Prof.  Bor¬ 
land  set  fortli  the  good  work  and  needs  of  Sco¬ 
tia  Seminary.  Of  miscellaneous  matters  we 
notice  that  the  Rev.  A.  S.  Billings  was  request¬ 
ed  to  write  a  history  of  Synod.  Suitable  me¬ 
morial  notice  was  taken  of  the  death  of  the 
Rev.  L.  R.  Johnson,  and  Prof.  Hall  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  preach  a  sermon  on  tlie  doctrine  of 
“  Election,”  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Synod. 
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reporte. 

for  one  day  forgotten  in  celebrating  that  which 
all  hold  in  common,  and  showing  their  grateful 
appreciation  of  the  service  rendered  by  Lutlier 
to  mankind. 

Per  contra,  Monsignenr  Caiiel,  the  English 
Catholic  iiretwdier,  made  Luther  the  subject  of 
his  evening  sermon  in  Cincinnati,  and  it  is 
strange  what  a  complete  misreading  of  histoi'j' 
and  a  pitiable  fiaw-picking  this  accomplished 
preacher  displayed  in  his  effort  to  belittle  the 
work  and  depreciate  the  character  of  a  man 
whose  influence  has  gone  out  over  the  world 
and  of  wliom  modern  civilization  is  the  all  suf¬ 
ficient  eulogy.  ”  Luther  w'as  no  saint,”  but  he 
never  claimed  to  be  a  saint ;  he  acknowledged 
his  infirmities;  he  confessed  that  he  was  a 
born  fighter,  and  his  life  was  a  battle,  conquer¬ 
ing  a  iieace  that  succeeding  generations  have 
recognized.  “  He  voluntarily  broke  his  most 
solemn  vow.”  But  it  was  a  vow  broken  in  order 
to  keep  the  Commandments  and  obey  tlie 
spirit  of  tlie  living  Lord.  It  is  religious  to 
break  a  bond  tliat  is  sinful  in  order  to  obey 
conscience.  But,  says  Mgr.  Caiiel,  “there  are 
236  divisions  of  the  Protestant  I’eligion  in  Eng¬ 
land  alone.”  How  many  varieties  of  trees  and 
shrubs  are  tliere  iu  English  fruits  and  grasses 
and  plants  in  English  fields  ?  Where  the  spirit 
of  the  Lord  is  there  is  liberty  to  differ — while  in 
the  Catholic  Church  there  is  a  forced  uniform¬ 
ity,  and  all  minds  are  compelled  to  think  one 
thought  and  utter  one  confession  and  shape 
their  spiritual  experience  in  one  mould,  as  the 
convicts  of  a  prison  wear  one  garb,  i)i( -^uresque 
to  the  eye,  but  the  sign  of  their  condition  piti¬ 
able  to  behold.  The  fact  that  all  these  denom¬ 
inations  unite  in  a  celebration  like  this,  each 
commemorating  the  founder  of  Protestantism 
in  its  own  dialect,  each  setting  forth  its  own 
peculiar  gratitude  to  swell  the  grand  chorus  of 
praise,  shows  that  below  the  surface  differences 
there  is  a  profound  unity  of  spirit  and  faith. 
They  who  prate  of  Protestant  divisions  to  prove 
that  Romanism  is  the  truer  and  better  system 
advertise  their  own  shallowness  and  ixivorty 
of  mind. 

The  Luther  celebration  in  England,  tliough 
not  so  general  as  here,  was  quite  as  marked. 
A  great  meeting  in  Exeter  Hall  was  presided 
over  by  Lord  Shaftesbury,  who  sent  a  tele¬ 
gram  to  the  Emperor  'William  of  Germany, 
congratulating  him  on  his  championship  of 
the  principles  of  Luther.  In  Berlin  the  day 
was  ushered  in  by  iwpular  rejoicings,  and  80,- 
000  school  children,  formed  in  fifty-three  di¬ 
visions,  marched  to  the  various  churches, 
where  religious  services  were  held  in  honor  of 
the  great  Reformer.  Luther  festivals  were 
held  throughout  the  empire,  and  at  Leipsic  a 
massive  monument  commemorative  of  the  Re¬ 
formation,  with  statues  of  Luther  and  Me- 
lancthon  ui>on  it,  was  unveiled.  And  so  in 
different  tongues  the  heart  of  the  most  civiliz¬ 
ed  and  enlightened  and  progressive  half  of 
Christendom  has  shown  its  grateful  resiiect  to 
the  Einancii>ator  of  Religion. 


The  defeat  of  Judge  Maynard,  the  Democrat¬ 
ic  candidate  for  Secretary  of  State,  by  over  18,- 
000  votes,  has  created  a  deep  and  somewliat 
unpleasant  feeling  on  the  part  of  our  temper¬ 
ance  people.  The  Democratic  candidate  for 
State  •omptroller  w’as  elected  by  a  plurality 
of  over  18,000,  sliowing  that  Mr.  Maynard  lost 
some  37,000.  It  is  not  likely  that  all  of  them 
were  lost  in  consequence  of  his  temperance 
views  and  record ;  but  he  owes  his  defeat  very 
largely  to  the  oombined  and  organized  opposi¬ 
tion  of  the  brewers  and  distillei’s  and  their  pa¬ 
trons,  who  raised  a  large  fund  for  the  jiurpose, 
and  waged  an  aggressive  eamiiaign  against 
him.  The  cain]>aign  was  begun  too  late  for 
the  temperance  people  to  rally  to  Mr.  May¬ 
nard’s  defence 


DECISION  OF  THE  SYNOD  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  WHITE  CASE. 

We  would  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to 
the  report  of  the,recent  Synod  of  Pennsylvania 
by  our  esteemed  corresixindent  from  Philadel¬ 
phia,  who  was  honored  with  the  moderatorship 
of  that  honorable  body.  Among  other  items 
of  interest  he  refers  to  the  decision  in  the 
White  case,  and  assures  us  that  Old  and  New 
Schoolism  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it. 
We  are  exceedingly  gratified  that  the  S3Tiod 
acted  in  such  general  accordance  with  the 
judgment  that  we  have  expressed.  The  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  Huntingdon  was  censured  for  i>er- 
mitting  Mr.  Whit©  to  withdraw  without  cen¬ 
sure  after  his  conviction  of  heresy.  A  large 
and  impartial  committee  were  appointed  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  Minutes  of  the  Presbytery,  as  we  sug¬ 
gested.  The  editor  of  the  Presbj'terian  Jour¬ 
nal,  an  infiuential  member  of  that  committee, 
gives  us  an  inside  view  of  their  spirit  and  work. 
He  tells  us  that  the  reixirt  “  puts  the  broad  foot 
of  the  Synod  down  on  the  charge  that  any  of 
the  Old  and  New  School  issues  have  been  re- 
oiiened  in  our  Church.”  It  was  clearly  the  in¬ 
tent  of  the  Synod  to  emphasize  this.  We  are 
glad  to  recognize  it.  Those  Presbj'terian  news- 
IMtpers  which  took  the  ixisition  that  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  could  do  no  wrong,  and  that  it  was 
schismatic  on  our  i>art  to  open  our  columns 
for  criticism  of  Presbyterial  action ;  and  that 
the  Reunion  was  without  guarantees  as  to  lib¬ 
erty  of  interpretation,  and  who  thus  fanned 
the  flames  of  dissatisfaction,  may  consider 
themselves  soundly  rebuked.  Thus  far  the 
Synod  and  The  Evangelist  are  agreed. 

The  Synod  did  not  pursue  the  course  we 
recommended  with  reference  to  amending  the 
charges  themselves.  The  editor  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Journal  explains : 

We  venture  to  assert  that  if  he  [Mr.  White]  had  as- 
eerted  at  its  [the  Synod’s]  bar  his  belief  in  mediate  im¬ 
putation,  the  Synod  would  have  reversed  the  judgment 
of  the  Presbytery  so  far  forth.  Certainly  we  should 
have  voted  so  to  do,  and  would  even  have  been  willing 
to  aet  as  his  counsel. 


sailor.  It  is  literally  a  sowing. 

But  thanks  to  the  efforts  of  Dr.  Murpliy,  the  So¬ 
ciety  lie  serves,  and  other  kindred  agencies,  there 
has  been  a  decided  reformation,  as  well  as  ameli¬ 
oration,  among  the  men  of  the  sea  within  recent 
years. 

Brooklyn. — Twenty-three  persons  have  pre¬ 
sented  themselves  as  inquirers  during  the  last 
month  and  a  half  at  the  First  Union  Presbyterian 
Church,  where  Rev.  W.  F.  Crafts  is  temporarily 
supplying  the  pulpit  and  conducting  the  prayer- 
meeting.  The  audiences  have  also  increased  dur¬ 
ing  the  same  period. 

Troy. — There  seems  to  be  no  end  to  the  confu¬ 
sion  of  names  between  two  of  the  prominent 
churches  of  Troy.  The  “Second  Church”  stands 
on  Fifth  street,  and  with  its  lionored  pastor.  Rev. 
William  Irvin,  D.D.,  is  doing  a  valiant  work  in  all 
departments  of  Christian  life.  It  has  a  noble  edi¬ 
fice,  and  is  reconstructing  its  Sunday-school  build¬ 
ing  on  the  new  plan  of  separate  rooms,  all  visible 
from  the  superlntemlent’s  desk.  The  school  is 
very  large,  and  flourishing. 

The  “ Second-sfreef  Church”  stands  on  Second 
street,  across  the  park  from  the  old  First  Church. 
Its  pastor  is  Rev.  F.  G.  Clark,  D.D.  Its  flrst  pas¬ 
tor  was  Rev.  Dr.  Snodgrass,  now  still  at  work  be¬ 
yond  fourscore  years.  This  church  was  rebuilt  a 
couple  of  years  ago,  at  a  cost  of  $36,000  or  more. 
The  Clerk  of  Session’s  report  to  Presbytery  last 
Spring  of  collections,  pew-rentals,  and  gifts  of  all 
kinds  for  the  previous  j'ear  gave  an  aggregiite  of 
over  $19,500.  suburban. 

[It  is  ceTtalrdy  a  pity  that  these  two  churches 


At  the  Lord  Mayor’s  dinner  in  London  last 
week,  Mr.  Gladstone  announced  the  intention 
of  the  British  Government  to  withdraw  the 
troops  from  Egypt  at  an  early  day.  This  dec¬ 
laration  occasioned  some  sui’iirise  and  led  to 
criticism.  He  afterwards  explained  that  he 
meant  to  say  that  all  the  troops  not  actually 
needed  in  Egypt  to  jireserve  order  and  secure 
the  lives  and  property  of  foreign  residents, 
would  be  withdrawn  as  occasion  might  reipiire. 
In  other  words  he  meant  to  redeem  the  pledge 
he  made  to  the  country  and  Eurojie  at  the  out¬ 
set.  When  troops  were  flrst  sent  to  Egjqit  to 
put  down  the  rebellion  of  Arabi,  he  announced 
that  England  had  no  idea  of  conquest,  no  pur¬ 
pose  of  annexation,  no  ])lan  of  aggrandisement 
she  cared  to  conceal  from  the  rest  of  Euroi>e. 
Now  he  proposes  to  redeem  the.promise  which 
was  received  with  incredulity  even  in  England. 
This  is  not  the  current  idea  of  statesmanship, 
but  it  is  un  illustration  of  that  honorable  deal¬ 
ing  and  Christian  consideration  of  the  rights 
of  other  nations  which  has  always  character¬ 
ized  Mr.  Gladstone’s  i)ublic  life.  Such  a  policy 
us  this  in  dealing  with  a  weak  nation,  in  whose 
affairs  other  nations  have  interests  and  claims, 
is  calculated  to  give  England  a  higher  iiosition 
than  ever  in  Enrojie. 

The  Philmielphia  Journal,  edited  by  our  usu¬ 
ally  temperate  and  fair  minded  Philadelphia 
Patterson,  holds  that  the  “  Synod  of  New  York 
went  beyond  its  province,  and  stabbed  the 
cause  of  sound  morals,  in  its  attack  upon  the 
National  Temperance  Society.”  This  does  not 
want  for  emphasis ;  but  we  nevertheless  ques¬ 
tion  whether  “  tlie  cause  of  sound  morals  ”  has 
received  any  such  wicked  thrust  in  a  vital  part, 
at  the  hands  of  Synod.  The  matter  should  not 
be  magnified  unduly.  Drs.  Welles  and  Crosby 
were  understood  to  object  toceiiain  statements 
put  forth  under  the  bniyrimalar  of  tlie  Society 
on  the  subject  of  “Bible  Wines,”  so-called— 
thereby,  however,  only  questioning,  or  at  most, 
condemning,  a  quite  small  and  inconsiderable 
portion  of  the  publications  of  the  Society.  As 
for  the  rest,  as  was  remarked  and  well  un¬ 
derstood  on  the  floor  of  Synod,  they  are  not 
only  unobjectionable  but  excellent  publications 
for  their  purpose. _ _ 

The  Bev.  William  C.  Cort  wants  a  Thanks¬ 
giving  present  of  a  bell  weighing  from  250  to 
400  Ihs.,  for  his  mission  away  out  at  Cedar  City, 
Utali.  He  says  it  is  needed  ver^'  much,  and 
that  in  addition  to  flrst  cost,  there  would  be  an 
expense  of  about  $75  for  freight  and  putting 
u[).  There  has  been  some  iiretty  weighty  ob¬ 
jections  offered  of  late,  to  the  excessive  ringing 
of  bells  in  our  large  cities;  but  their  utility, 
and  even  necessity,  cannot  be  (luestioned  in 
all  such  cases  as  this  of  our  brotlier  at  the 
front.  A  good  bell  would  prove  a  real  evangel 
iu  liistinguishing  the  Sabbath  from  secular 
days,  in  whispering  afar  tlie  hour  of  evening 
prayer,  and  in  boldly  proclaiming  thejnesenee 
of  a  better  faith  among  the  deluded  adlierents 
of  Mormonisin.  Should  any  one  of  our  read¬ 
ers  feel  inclined  to  second  this  appeal,  they 
will  please  address  the  Rev.  William  C.  Cort 
at  Parowan,  Iron  county,  Utah.  Obviously, 
here  is  an  opi)ortunity  for  a  resonant  and 
timely  gift. 

Dr.  Darling,  tlie  esteemed  Pre.sideiit  of  Ham¬ 
ilton  College,  has  (piite  recovered  from  his  re¬ 
cent  severe  illness.  We  take  it  that  his  favoi’- 
able  symptoms  were  greatly  accelerated  by 
that  very  healthy  talk  on  education,  and  the 
promotion  of  our  own  institutions  in  the  Synod 
of  New  York.  _ 

Dr.  H.  D.  Ganse  has  already  removed  to  Chi¬ 
cago  to  enter  uiion  tlie  active  duties  of  his  Sec- 
retary.ship  in  behalf  of  colleges  and  schools. 
His  addriiss  is  cliunged  from  St.  Louis  to  137 
j  Wabash  avenue,  Chicago,  Ill. 


but  tliere  is  a  strong  deter¬ 
mination  on  their  part  to  resent  this  kind  of 
interference  with  political  aflairs  in  Vadialf  of 
a  blighting  traffic.  And  it  is  (piite  likely  that 
the  temiierancc  issue  will  be  made  as  promi- 
ni'iit  in  this  State  as  it  has  been  in  Ohio,  Kan¬ 
sas,  and  Wiscsoiisin. 

The  Rev.  George  Alexander  of  Schenectady 
has  been  called  to  the  University  Place  Church 
of  this  city — to  succeed  Dr.  Booth,  who  resign¬ 
ed  in  June  and  is  now  abroad,  seeking  nrsto- 
The  call  was  voted  at  a  large 


must  be  so  often  confounded  by  similarity  of 
name,  and  some  of  us  outsiders  have  thought  that 
they  are  smart  enough,  in  some  way,  to  put  an  end 
to  the  confusion.  It  certainly  would  be  a  favor  to 
the  great  Presbyterian  public  interested  in  a  gen¬ 
eral  knowledge  of  the  churches,  if  the  “Second- 
street  Church  ”  would  lix  upon  some  distinctive 
designation.  We  are  sure  that  Dr.  Clark  and  his 
people  must  h^ve  felt  the  infelicity  of  their  desig¬ 
nation  many  times,  Now  will  they  not  please  “rise 
up  ”  and  begin  the  new  year  with  something  bet¬ 
ter  ?— Ed.  Ev.] 

Painted  Post. — The  statement  in  a  recent  num- 


ration  to  health, 
meeting  of  the  church  and  congregation,  held 
in  the  chapel  on  Tuesday  evening  last.  It  was 
unanimous  and  even  enthusiastic— this,  not¬ 
withstanding  that  nearly  all  who  thus  voted 
had  never  heard  Prof. 


Alexander  preach. 
Their  committee  in  whom  they  trusted  had, 
however,  listened  to  him  in  his  own  church  in 
Schenectady,  and  it  was  under  the  siiell  of  their 
very  favorable  words  that  this  happy  result,  so 
creditable  to  all  conoemed,  was  reached.  It  is 
confidently  antioliiated  that  Mr.  AlexallHer 
will  accept  this  flattering  call,  despite  his 
strong  attachments  in  Soheuectady.  A  native 
of  West  Charlton,  N.  Y.,  he  was  graduated 
from  Union  College  in  the  class  of  1866,  and 
from  Princeton  Seminary  three  years  later. 
January  20, 1870,  lie  was  ordained  by  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  Albany,  and  soon  afterward  became 
the  pastor  of  the  East-avenue  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Schenectady.  This  church  has  great¬ 
ly  flourished  under  his  ministry,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  that  for  the  last  five  years  he  has,  besides 
his  iiastoral  duties,  been  Professor  of  Rhetoric 
and  English  Literature  in  Union  College.  A 
noble  field  awaits  his  labors  here  in  New  York, 
should  he  see  his  way  clear  to  come. 


Minnesota,  was  unauthorized.  The  invitation  to 
the  First  Church  of  St.  Paul  and  the  Fli*st  Church 
of  Duluth  were  reluctantly,  though  necessarily 
declined.  Mr.  Campbell's  address  is  still  at 
Painted  Post,  the  resignation  not  yet  having  taken 
effect. 

Rev.  G.  L.  Hamilton’s  address  is 


Oakfield, 

changed  from  Alden  to  Oakfleld,  Genesee  county, 
N,  Y. 

Rof^HESTER. — At  the  union  ministers’  meeting 
on  Monday  of  last  week,  which  is  held  semi¬ 
monthly,  the  subject  under  consideration  was 
revivals.  Each  one  expressed  his  views,  and 
thereby  aided  to  deepen  the  desire  for  their 
prevalence  the  present  Winter. 

Utica, 


But  failing  to  take  that  appeal, 
and  no  complaint  going  up,  that  special  point  could  not 
get  before  the  Synod. 

Thus  the  Synod  did  not  go  into  the  merits  of 
the  case,  and  consider  w’hether  the  decision  of 
the  Presbytery  was  just  or  not.  It  was  in  our 
mind  that  common  fame  noised  abroad  and 
voiced  in  several  religious  journals,  called  up¬ 
on  the  Synod  to  consider  the  justice  of  the  ver¬ 
dict.  The  Synod  have  taken  the  ixisition  that 
they  would  not  notice  these  rumors  of  injus¬ 
tice.  They  presumed  that  the  decisions  of  the 
Presbytery  ■were  just  because  there  was  no  ap¬ 
peal,  and  there  were  no  formal  complaints  be¬ 
fore  them.  The  action  of  Synod  commending 
the  Presbyterj'  in  view  of  “  the  healthy  stand 
for  orthodoxy,  and  for  adherence  to  our  Stand¬ 
ards,  which  the  Presbytery  took  in  the  case,” 
was  taken,  the  editor  of  the  Presbyterian  Jour¬ 
nal  tells  us,  at  bis  suggestion,  and  is  to  be  in¬ 
terpreted  in  view  of  his  statement  given  above, 
that  the  Synod  did  not  go  into  the  justice  of 
the  charges. 


-The  first  Sabbath  of  the  month  was  a 
day  of  more  than  ordinary  encouragement  to  the 
Westminster  church.  The  pastor,  the  Rev.  T.  J. 
Brown,  D.D.,  welcomed  to  its  membership  twenty 
persons — a  noble  accession. 

Fowlebville. — This  society  purchased,  a  fort¬ 
night  ago,  a  fine  residence,  formerly  the  home  of 
Alfred  Collins,  deceased,  for  a  manse,  and  their 
minister.  Rev.  Sybrandt  Nelson  and  family,  have 
already  taken  possession  of  it. 

Naples. — In  accordance  with  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  Synod,  a  union  meeting  was  held  at  my 
church  (Presbyterian)  on  Sunday  evening.  By  re- 
([uest  of  the  other  pastors,  I  preached  on  “  Luther 
and  Reformation,”  and  a  crowded  audience  show¬ 
ed  their  interest  in  this  great  Protestant  anniver¬ 
sary.  Benjamin  F.  Millard, 

Nov.  12.  Pastor  Presbyterian  Church. 

Ripley. — Rev.  Herbert  D.  Cone  was  installed 
pastor  of  this  church,  successor  of  Edwin  S. 
Wright,  D.  D.,  11th  ult.  The  charge  was  given 
him  by  Rev.  M.  D.  Kiieelaiid,  and  it  appears  in  full 
in  the  last  Fredonlan  Presbyterian.  It  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  presentation  of  three  essential  elements  of 
success  in  any  business  or  profession,  viz :  charac¬ 
ter,  purpose,  work— equally  novel  and  appropriate. 

Bergen. — The  ladles  of  this  congregation  hav¬ 
ing  over  $100  on  hand,  the  proceeds  of  their  soci¬ 
ables,  liave  appropriated  it  to  the  purchase  of  a 
piano  for  the  lecture-room,  and  pledged  the  fu¬ 
ture  proceeds  to  complete  the  payment.  It  is  a 
source  of  universal  regret  that  Mrs.  McColl,  the 
widow  of  their  late  pastor,  is  about  to  leave  the 
communiiy.  She  will  pass  most  of  the  Winter 
with  Elder  John  D.  McColl  of  Caledonia. 

Westfield. — This  congregation  has  given  a  call 
to  the  Rev.  Wm.  F.  Faber,  a  licentiate  of  Buffalo 
Presbytery,  which  has  been  accepted,  and  he  began 
his  labors  the  first  Sabbath  of  the  month. 

CoLLAMEB. — This  church,  near  Syracuse,  was 
favored  during  the  Summer  vacation  with  the 
label’s  of  Mr.  Frank  G.  Week.s,  a  member  of  the 
Middle  Class  of  Auburn  Seminary.  They  were  in 
quite  a  declining  state.  The  Sabbath  evening 
service  and  weekly  prayer-meeting  had  been  given 
up.  Both  were  revived,  and  a  good  degree  of 
spiritual  interest  was  awakened,  not  only  among 
professors,  but  also  the  impenitent.  These  meet¬ 
ings  are  still  continued,  and  the  new  life  imparted 
shows  Itself  in  increased  religious  activity. 

Kingsborough. — On  the  evening  of  Nov.  8th  a 
gathering  was  held  at  the  parsonage,  when  the 
people  of  the  village  filled  the  liouse  to  overflow¬ 
ing  and  liad  a  thoroughly  social  time.  The  pas¬ 
tor,  Rev.  Isaac  O.  Rankin,  received  an  envelope 
full  of  greenbacks,  while  the  young  people  pre¬ 
sented  his  wife  with  a  beautiful  easy  chair.  Ano¬ 
ther  envelope,  also  well  fllled  with  bills,  from 
neighbors  who  had  formerly  been  members  of  the 
church  and  congregation,  contained  evidences  of 
their  appreciation  of  Mr.  Rankin’s  work,  and  their 
kind  wishes  for  the  prosperity  of  the  church.  The 
whole  amount  of  money  presented  was  $180. 

Avon. — The  history  of  the  Central  Church  of 
this  well-known  watering-place  in  Livingston 
countv  is  quite  remarkable,  and  shows  what  can 
be  accomplished  by  a  determined  people,  under  a 
wise,  energetic  leader.  Three  unsuccessful  efforts 
had  been  made  to  establish  a  Presbyterian  church 
in  the  village,  each  resulting,  of  course,  in  the 
Increased  disheartenment  of  the  little  band. 
Another  effort  was  resolved  upon.  May  9,  1876.  A 
committee  of  Rochester  Preebj’tery  organized  a 
church  of  forty-two  members.  They  called  Rev. 
H.  P.  V.  Rogue,  at  the  time  preaching  in  East 
Avon,  two  miles  distant,  to  be  their  pastor.  He 
accepted,  and  in  a  montli  began  his  work.  For 
two  years  public  worship  was  maintained  in  a  hall. 
Before  a  year  had  expired,  however,  it  was  decid¬ 
ed  to  arise  and  build.  Here  the  old  difficulty  pre¬ 
sented  Itself,  subscriptions  could  only  be  obtain¬ 
ed  on  oondition  that  the  edifice  should  be  better 
than  the  society  could  pay  for.  What  was  to  be 
the  result — another  failure?  “No,”  was  the  re¬ 
solve  of  their  sanguine  pastor,  “it  can  be  done, 
and  it  must  be  done.”  After  long  and  weai'isome 
exertion,  chiefly  by  him,  the  sum  whicti  made  the 
sub.scriptiuns  binding  was  obtained.  Plans  for  i 


Since  writing  the  foregoing,  we  understand 
that  Mr.  Alexander  has  formally  accepted  this 
very  flattering  call.  Very  many  will  hear  this 
good  news  with  sincere  rejoicing.  Obviously, 
the  official  brethren  of  this  church  deserve  our 
congratulations,  having  brought,  by  the  bless*- 
ing  of  God  uikui  tlieir  labors,  a  grave  and  crit¬ 
ical  matter  to  what  seems  a  most  liapjiy  and 
promising  result.  We  congratulate  tlnvm 
most  sincerely.  We  understand  that  the  [las- 
tor-eleet  will  preach  in  the  University  Place 
pulpit  for  the  flrst  time,  on  Sabbath,  Nov.  25. 
He  will,  however,  not  enter  regularly  on  the 
discharge  of  his  new  duties  about  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  now  year. 


AN  UNFOUNDED  ACCUSATION. 

One  of  the  Roman  Catholic  preachers  of  this 
city  gave  a  lecture  on  Luther  last  Sunday  eve¬ 
ning.  Of  course  he  could  not  say  much  to  hi.s 
people  in  eulogy  of  the  Reformer  who  broke 
the  iKiwer  of  the  paimcy  in  Eurojie  and  wi’cnch- 
ed  half  of  Christendom  from  its  thraldom.  But 
he  said  one  thing  which  shows  a  total  miscon¬ 
ception  of  the  mission  and  work  of  great  men 
in  history.  He  said  that  Luther’s  works  were 
so  coai’se  and  violent  that  no  American  pub¬ 
lisher  would  issue  the  whole  of  them,  and  that 
in  Germany  the  men  who  joined  most  earnest¬ 
ly  in  celebmting  his  birth  were  rationalists 
and  infidels,  if  not  atheists. 


As  Dr.  Patterson  explains  it,  this 
resolution  means  that  the  errors  charged  were 
grave,  and  a  gi-oss  deiiarture  from  the  faith 
and  doctrine  of  the  Church.  This  is  correct, 
but  it  does  not  decide  whether  or  not  Mr. 
Whit©  holds  them.  It  presumes  that  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  were  right,  with  no  official  evidence  to 
the  contrary. 

We  are  constrained  to  think  that  the  Synod 
erred  in  judgment.  Technically  they  were 
right.  There  were  no  official  charges  against 
the  Presbytery.  There  was  no  official  evidence 
back  of  Presbyterial  records.  How  much  of 
the  case  they  contained,  we  do  not  know'.  But 
there  was  unofficial  evidence.  Mr.  White  had 
apiiealed  to  the  bar  of  public  opinion.  He 
claims  to  hold  to  mediate  imputation,  to  the 
resurrection  of  the  self-same  body  (though  not 
material),  and  that  justice  is  an  attribute  of 
Gtod.  These  are  not  heresies,  and  yet  he  was 
charged  with  heresy  on  these  very  points.  His 
cry  against  the  Presbytery  was  a  public  cry 
for  justice.  It  has  been  sounding  forth  in  sev¬ 
eral  religious  journals  and  from  Presbj'terian 
circles.  The  Baltimore  Presbj’terian  stated 
that  the  majority  of  one  in  the  charge  on  im¬ 
putation  W’as  owing  to  the  mistake  of  a  single 
member  in  voting.  It  seemed  us  if  the  Synod 
might  on  this  ground  alone,  have  considered 
the  justice  of  that  verdict.  We  claim  that  it 
was  worth  while  for  the  Sj’nod  of  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  to  remove  this  dissatisfaction,  and  not  in¬ 
sist  uixm  technicalities.  We  appreciate  the 
difficulty  of  apidjdng  the  principle  of  common 
fame  to  Presbyteries,  and  that  a  Synod  might 
well  hesitate  to  institute  such  a  course  of  pro¬ 
cedure.  But  the  Presbj'terj'  of  Huntingdon  it¬ 
self  might  have  removed  anj'  technical  diffi¬ 
culties,  if  it  had  the  desire  for  vindication. 

It  is  exceedingly  unfortunate  for  all  iiarties 
oonoerned  that  Mr.  White  did  not  apiioal,  or 
that  some  member  of  the  minority  of  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  did  not  complain  to  Synod.  As  it  is,  the 
case  now  removed  from  our  Church  courts 
to  a  public  controversy  between  Mr.  White  and 
the  Presbytery  of  Huntingdon.  The  Presbyte- 


Dr.  Ci'osby’s  admirable  sermon  on  “  The 
Chunffi  and  the  Ministry,”  preached  before 
the  Synod  of  N('w  Y'ork  at  its  rci^ent  se.ssion  in 
the  Madison  S<nuire  Church,  has  been  publish¬ 
ed  in  a  neat  [lamplilet  of  sixtoen  pages,  bj' 
Bigelow  Bros.,  Buffalo.  Moderator  McLeod 
informs  us  that  tliese  geutlonum  will  be  glad 
to  furnish  it  to  any  of  our  ministers  or  idders 
at  five  cents  a  copy.  But  there  is  no  reason 
why  its  circulation  should  be  confined  to 
Church  officers,  for  not  even  “  the  wayfaring 
man  ”  can  be  at  loss  or  in  doubt  as  to  the 
Fourtli-a venue  pastor’s  message  to  the  church¬ 
es.  Hi.s  are  right  words,  ami  weighty.  The 
sermon  should  be  widelj"  circulated. 


With  equal  rea¬ 
son  could  the  Summer  suii  and  rain  be  con¬ 
demned  for  bringing  forth  so  many  w’eeds  and 
insects  and  creeping  things 


Protestantism  is 
not  to  blame  because  the  liberty  it  inspires  and 
the  intellect  it  quickens  sometimes  lead  to  un¬ 
sound  and  erratic  riews  and  questionings,  and 
even  denials.  Better  a  thousand  times  tiie  free¬ 
dom  and  intellectual  activitj'  with  tlic  occasion¬ 
al  aberrations,  than  an  iron  thraldom  with  men¬ 
tal  stagnation  and  moral  blight.  It  is  true  tliat 
Luther  wrote  many  things  tlie  ta.ste  and  good 
sense  of  this  age  would  reject  and  even  con¬ 
demn, 


“Gf  making  many  series  of  books  there  is  no 
end.”  Messrs.  Henry  Holt  &  Co.  are  about  to 
start  an  “American  Novel  Series.”  Tlie  flrst 
book  is  entitled  “A  Latter  Day.  Saint,”  and 
w’ill  ui»pear  very  soon.  • 

.As  appears  elsewhere,  our  citizens  of  Hungarian 
birth  are  iiioviHg  for  a  newspaper.  That  tliey 
need  sucli  a  means  of  iiuproveinent  and  of  in- 
furniutiou  is  evident  when  we  say  that  there  are 
a  hundred  thousand  of  them  already  lioro,  and 
many  more  ready  to  embark.  Some  of  these,  it 
is  safe  to  predict,  will  come  to  America  only  to  be 
disai>pointed  and  discouraged  by  the  many  and 
quite  unanticipated  difficulties  of  a  strange  coun¬ 
try  and  an  unknown  tongue’.  This  being  so,  it  is 
obvious  that  a  reliable  and  well  edited  paper  in 
the  Hungarian  language  would  be  very  servicea¬ 
ble  here,  and  also  in  Hungary  and  adjacent  coun¬ 
tries  where  that  language  is  understood.  Its  eir- 
culalion  would  correct  not  a  little  misinforma¬ 
tion,  and  enable  all  w’ho  should  read  it  in  the 
fatherland  to  form  a  pretty  correct  estimate  of 
America,  and  of  the  advantages  or  otherwise  of 
removal  hither.  At  the  same  time  it  could  but 
prove  greatly  serviceable  as  a  bond  of  union 
among  this  people  already  so  widely  scattered  in 
the  new  world.  As  Is  well  known,  the  Hungari¬ 
ans  have  long  had  an  unfailing  and  judicious 
friend  In  their  oountryiuan  Ckiunt  Esterhazy  of 
this  city,  and  he  and  others  it  Is  who  are  now 
moving  in  this  enterprise.  Once  fairly  launched 
it  will  doubtless  become  self-sustaining.  The 
burden  ot  initialing  it  is  however  a  pretty  heavy 
[one,  but  may  be  made  light  by  many  sharers.  We 
trust  lliat  those  who  feel  an  interest  in  the  coun¬ 
trymen  of  Kossuth  will  lead  the  enterprise  their 
Meantime  the  I  countenance  and  aid  while  it  stands  in  need  of 
I.  .  '  such  assistance. 


Pastor  Dougla.s  Putnam— he  of  the  Front 
Porch— touches  upon  a  number  of  matters  that 
call  for  attention  at  tlie  hands  of  ►Sem-etaries  or 
others.  As  for  Mr.  Paxsun,  he  may  be  sure  of 
being  heartily  received  at  the  East  (including 
New  England),  both  for  his  own  and  ids  work’s 
sake.  His  Huiidaj'-scliool  labors  are  apostolic, 
benefiting  all  ages  and  conditions.  Om-  read¬ 
ers  will  also,  many  of  tliem,  sympathize  with 
the  Springflidd  pastor’s  impatienci'  for  the 
consolidation  of  the  Presbj’terian  forces  in 
Missouri  in  a  single  Synod.  Until  this  is 
brouglit  about,  it  is  im[R)ssible  to  .secure  the 
best  results  as  regards  both  efficiency  and 
economj’.  Such  a  consummation  would  in¬ 
spirit  the  whole  body  of  churches.  We  believe 
it  is  coming,  and  near ! 

The  elections  this  Fall  show  what  incalcula¬ 
ble  elements  enter  into  American  politics.  The 
great  majorities  of  last  year  are  nearly  swept 
away,  and  in  some  cases  entirely  disapiiear. 
The  temiieranc©  quastion  plays  sad  havoc  with 
old  party  organizations.  The  gains  of  a  iiarty 
in  one  State  are  balanced  by  its  losses  in  an¬ 
other.  The  situation  looks  chaotic  at  the  first. 
But  the  facts  go  to  show  that  there  is  a  mark¬ 
ed  loosening  of  iiarty  ties,  and  increase  of  in¬ 
dependence  on  the  part  of  the  iieople.  It  is 
fast  coming  to  be  understood  that  the  indepen¬ 
dent  voter,  standing  between  the  two  parties, 
is  quite  the  most  important  factor  in  the  situa¬ 
tion,  as  he  COD  turn  the  scale  either  way.  And 
the  stronger  this  independent  factor  becomes,^ 
the  more  likely  both  jiarties  will  be  to  nomi¬ 
nate  men  for  offloe  whom  intelligent  and  inde- 
l»endent  voters  can  8up|>ort. 
hatteicd  loiniwrunce  ghost  will  not  down 


This  fact  merely  shows  that  he  was  a 
child  of  the  age  and  nation  in  which  he  lived. 
He  inherited  the  tendencies  of  his  race.  He 
shared  ooutemi>omr\  ideas.  And  it  was  these 
things  which  fitted  him  for  the  work  he  had  to 
do.  Had  he  been  four  hundred  years  ahead  of 
his  time,  he  would  hav(>  had  no  influence  on 
his  time.  He  was  a  man  of  like  iiassions  witli 
the  men  he  had  to  (ieal  w’ith,  and  lij'  his  very 
infirmities  and  excesses  look  hold  of  tiieni  as  a 
more  finished  and  iierfeet  character  could  not 
have  done.  He  belonged  to  his  age.  He  com¬ 
pletely  filled  his  day  with  magnificent  service, 
and  by  that  means  made  all  of  the  days  more 
resplendent.  It  is  true  we  should  not  care  for 
many  of  his  works.  It  is  e<iually  true  that  we 
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mittoe  of  Conference  in  the  matter  of  the  Reunion 
of  the  two  Presbyteries  (Philadelphia,  and  Phila¬ 
delphia  Central)  reported  progress,  and  the  fur¬ 
ther  consideration  of  the  subject  was  deferred  un¬ 
til  the  quarterly  meetinfc  in  January  next.  3.  The 
Standing  Committee  on  Sabbath-schools  reported 
recommending  (which  was  adopted)  the  holding 
of  a  Sabbath-school  “Institute”  in  the  Oxford 
Church  next  month.  4.  A  call  from  the  Trinity 
Church  for  the  pastoral  services  of  Rev.  James  D. 
Shanks  was  found  in  order,  and  leave  was  given 
to  the  church  to  prosecute  the  call  before  the 
Presbytery  of  Re<lstone,  of  which  he  is  a  member. 
5.  The  Committee  on  Bills  and  Overtures  report¬ 
ed  answeriog  the  request  of  a  former  member  of 
Presbytery  who  had  renounced  its  jurisdiction 
and  his  name  been  stricken  from  the  roll,  to  be  re¬ 
ceived  again  under  the  jurisdiction,  and  his  name 
restored,  in  the  n^ative:  adopted  unanimously, 
fi.  LsMve  having  been  granted  by  Synod  to  proce^ 
in  the  matter,  arrangements  were  made  for  the 
installation  of  the  ^v.  M.  Mangasarian  in  the 
pastorate  of  the  Spring  Garden  Church,  “if  the 
way  l>e  clear.”  7.  The  Chaplain  of  the  Presbytcrl- 
anHospital  in  Philadelphia(amemberofthisbody) 
was  recommended  in  connection  with  the  Session 
of  one  of  our  churches,  to  administer  the  Sacra¬ 
ment  in  the  hospital  at  his  discretion.  8.  An 
Overture  to  the  General  Assembly  was  received 
for  consideration,  asking  for  a  division  of  the 
Synod  of  Pennsylvania.  w.  f.  e. 

Hokendauqua  Airo  Febn  Dale. — The  pastor. 
Rev.  James  .A.  Little,  preached  special  sermons 
last  Sabbath  to  both  these  congr^ations,  describ¬ 
ing  the  heroic  words  and  deeds  of  Martin  Luther 
as  a  Protestant  reformer.  Both  Hokendauqua 
and  Fern  Dale  choirs  rendered  effectively  some 
very  appropriate  music. 

OHIO. 

Columbus _ Rev.  Edward  Anderson,  late  of  To¬ 

ledo,  should  now  be  addressed  as  above. 

ILLINOIS. 

Chicago. — The  field  occupied  by  the  Lake  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  of  Chicago  is  one  of  the  most 
needy  and  important  in  the  State.  The  territory 
covered  is  large,  embracing  no  less  than  twenty 
thousand  people.  Of  these  an  unusually  large 
share  are  Presbyterians.  There  is  abundant  ma¬ 
terial  for  a  very  large  congregation  and  Sunday- 
school.  The  growth  of  the  population  in  this  part 
of  the  city  is  wonderful,  ^me  six  to  eight  hun¬ 
dred  new  dwellings  were  erected  last  year  alone, 
many  of  which  stand  for  from  two  to  four  families 
each.  A  little  over  two  years  ago  Presbyterians 
began  work  here  with  a  congregation  of  three 
people.  A  Sunday-school  was  organized  with 
thirty  members.  The  congregation  now  numbers 
over  two  hundred,  and  the  roll  of  church  mem¬ 
bership  has  more  than  quintupled  itself,  and  the 
Sunday-school  has  enrolled  over  400.  No  doubt 
the  present  numbers  would  be  doubled  if  a  place 
large  enough  could  be  had  to  accommodate  the 
people.  The  great  work  of  the  Summer  has  been 
the  completion  of  a  building  which  is  now  ready 
for  use.  It  will  be  dwilcated  on  the  18th  of  Novem¬ 
ber.  The  services  will  be  held  at  3  o’clock  P.  M., 
and  it  is  expected  that  the  city  pastors  and  people 
will  be  present.  * 

MICHIGAN. 

Mabqubtte. — The  Rev.  J.  B.  Bonar’s  address  is 
now  Marquette,  Mich. 

Dihomdale. — Rev,  J.  H.  Phelps,  late  of  Flush¬ 
ing,  Mich.,  has  removed  to  Dimondale,  Mich.,  to 
take  ctorge  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  there. 

MINNESOTA. 

Red  Wing. — At  the  communion  Nov.  4th  (the 
first  since  the  ordination  and  installation  of  Rev. 
R.  J.  Service  as  pastor)  the  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Rod  Wing  received  eight  by  letter,  and  seven 
by  confession  of  faith.  Thus  early  has  God 
blessed  the  ministry  of  our  young  brother,  under 
whom  with  God’s  blessing  we  expect  this  old 
church  to  regain  her  strength  and  influence,  d. 

IOWA. 

QxiIDDen.  —  The  Presbyterian  Church  in  this 
place  received  4  new  members  at  its  last  com¬ 
munion,  making  11  in  3  months.  The  church  is 
in  a  very  prosperous  condition  at  present.  The 
population  of  the  town  is  increasing,  and  the 
church  has  a  wide  field  for  usefulness.  The  pas¬ 
tor  of  the  church  will  cheerfully  give  any  infor¬ 
mation  concerning  the  place,  to  parties  desiring 
to  secure  pleasant  homes  in  the  West.  There  is 
an  excellent  opening  here  for  a  straightforward 
Christian  dentist.  Rev.  D.  Jones,  Jr. 

KANSAS. 

Lkavpnwobth. — The  tenth  anniversary  of  the 
settlement  of  Rev.  William  N.  Page,  D.D.,  as  pas¬ 
tor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  at  this  place 
was  celebrated  on  Nov.  4,  under  the  happy  desig¬ 
nation  of  “  Harvest  Home.”  It  included  a  brief 
responsive  reading  drawn  from  the  Psalms  and 
other  appropriate  Scripture.  Dr.  Page  is  now  one 
of  the  {Mtiiarchs  in  the  antiquity  of  his  settle¬ 
ment  at  Leavenworth.  The  music  was  choice,  and 
probably  the  decorations  also,  though  nothing  is 
said  of  them.  Dr.  Page  has  the  good  habit  of 
preaching,  an  annual  sermon.  The  following  are 
some  of  the  “items  of  the  decade” :  Membership, 
Nov.  2,  1873,  190;  membership,  Nov.  4,  1883,  388; 
deaUi  of  members,  36;  dismissed,  120;  members 
received  by  certificate,  175;  members  received  by 
profession  of  faith,  282;  funerals  attended,  222; 
weddings  attended,  120. 

THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 

San  Francisco. — The  First  Presbyterian  Church 
in  this  city,  yesterday  commenced  worshipping  in 
the  main  room  of  its  new  building,  corner  of  Sacra¬ 
mento  street  and  Van  Ness  avenue,  about  a  mile 
west  from  its  old  bouse  of  worship  on  Stockton 
street,  where  it  had  been  at  home  for  twenty-five 
years.  That  part  of  the  city  having  become  peo¬ 
pled  by  Ciiinamen,  the  American  population  were 
all  obliged  to  leave,  and  the  choice  of  a  new  loca¬ 
tion  for  the  house  of  worship  was  compelled.  The 
old  building  was  sold  to  our  Foreign  Missionary 
Board,  and  is  now  the  centre  of  its  Christianiz¬ 
ing  operations  among  our  heathen  population. 
During  the  past  twenty  years  this  church  has  rais¬ 
ed,  for  the  support  and  spread  of  the  Gospel, 
$165,000,  of  which  $35,000  has  been  devoted  to 
missionary  and  other  benevolent  work. 

In  October,  a  year  ago,  this  church  commenced 
worshipping  in  a  ball  near  its  newly-chosen  loca¬ 
tion,  and  thirty-five  years  after  its  first  organiza¬ 
tion,  began  to  occupy  the  lecture-room  of  the  new 
building.  This  building  is  in  modem  gothic  style, 
constructed  entirely  of  wood,  which  is  belter 
suited  to  this  climate  than  stone  or  brick.  The 
audience-room  will  seat  six  hundred  and  fifty  on 
the  floor  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  in  the  gallery, 
which  extends  across  the  rear.  On  the  first  floor 
are  a  lecture-room,  infant  school-room,  ladies’ 
parlor,  kitchen  and  pantry,  all  above  ground, 
there  being  no  basement.  The  walls  of  this  floor 
are  plastered,  but  the  audiwee-room  and  whole 
upper  floor  is  in  plain  Oregon  pine,  a  little  red¬ 
wood  occasionally  showing,  the  whole  trimmed 
effectively  with  multiplied  and  complimentary 
diagonals.  The  windows  are  stained  glass,  plain¬ 
ly  finished,  and  admitting  an  abundance  of  light, 
without  any  glare.  A  tower  rises  to  the  height  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  from  one  corner  of  the 
building,  and  the  organ,  finished  in  mahogany  and 
gilt,  and  used  so  many  years  in  the  former  house, 
and  before  that  in  the  Boston  Music  Hall,  is  in  the 
organ-loft,  back  of  the  pulpit.  A  pastor’s  study 
and  a  trustee’s  room  are  under  the  organ-loft. 
The  church  was  not  dedicated,  it  not  being  pro¬ 
posed  to  do  this  till  the  debt  incurred  for  its  erec¬ 
tion  shall  be  fully  cancelled.  Its  cost,  including 
$13,000  for  the  lot,  has  been  about  W7,000,  all 
which  is  understood  to  be  provided  for,  except  a 
surviving  balance  of  about  $10,000.  Interesting 
services  were  held  momiag,  afternoon  and  even¬ 
ing,  our  veteran  pastor.  Dr.  Scott,  preaching  in  the 
morning,  our  young  Scotch  pastor,  Mackenzie,  in 
the  afternoon,  and  Dr.  Hills  himself,  the  pastor  of 
the  church,  in  the  evening.  T. 

San  PmneiBoo,  Not.  6. 

THE  TERRITORIES. 

Laramie  City. — Eight  members  were  received 
at  the  late  communion  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
at  Laiamie  City,  Wyoming,  where  the  Rev.  J.  H. 
Burlison  has  been  laboring  the  last  few  weeks. 

REV.  HORACE  EA-TON,  D.D. 

.Vt  a  meeting  of  the  Session  of  the  Western 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Palmyra,  N.  Y.,  held  Nov. 
5th,  1883,  the  following  minute  was  adopted  and 
ordered  to  be  recorded : 

Whereas,  It  has  pleased  the  Supreme  Disposer 
of  events  to  call,  from  the  scenes  of  his  earthly 
labors,  the  Rev.  Horace  Eaton,  D.D.,  who  was  for 
thirty  years  the  pastor  of  this  church,  while  we 
bow  with  resignation  to  the  will  of  Him  “  who  doeth 
all  things  well,”  we  find  it  not  merely  a  duty  but  a 
privilege  to  reaord  our  sense  of  bereavement  in 
the  loss  of  him  who  had  so  long  and  so  nobly  fill¬ 
ed  the  place  of  spiritual  guide  to  this  people ;  a 
loss,  great  in  that  we  lose  his  eminently  valuable 
counsel  In  the  affairs  of  the  church,  of  the  com- 
muni^,  and  of  ourselves ;  great,  in  that  we  lose 
his  efficient  help  in  all  the  great  moral  movements 
of  the  present  time ;  great,  in  that  we  lose  his  ex¬ 
ample,  so  pure,  so  peaceful,  so  lovely,  so  full  of 
all  the  Cbristiaa  graces ;  great,  in  that  we  lose  the 
further  fruits  of  such  scholarly  acquirements; 
great,  in  that  we  lose  the  further  products  of  such 
mental  powers ;  great,  in  that  we  lose  the  prayers 

Pone  who  prayed  for  this  church  and  people 
l»'nut  ceasing. 

\>  would  also  reoord  our  gratitude  to  our 
avetily  Father  that  He  has  so  long  permitted 
(aud  the  wide  eoeamunlty  who  Joined  with  us 


Ready  Novemhee  Ifith 


Ladies 


Have  Now  Ready 


•ID  THOUJi^Al^D 


It  goes  without  saying  that 
no  articles  of  apparel  add 
more  to  the  general  ellect  for 
good  or  ill  than  shoes  and 
gloves  ;  though  the  te.xtuie  of 
her  garments  be  not  the  finest, 
a  lady  is  well  dres.sed  if  her 
gloves  and  shoes  lit  well  and 
look  trim,  and  is  poorly  dressed, 
though  her  costume  be  of  silk 
and  fur,  if  her  glov^es  and  shoes 
be  ill-looking. 


WILL  BE 


NEAR  APPROACH  MAKES  IT  NEf^ESSARY  TO  REDUCE 
STOCK  IK  ORDER  TO  GAIN  ROOM  FOR  THE  LARGE 


and  Otlier  Berinoius. 

Crown  Octavo,  Cloth,  $1.75. 

“  Thin  work  touches  on  numerous  phases  of  life  and 
thought  and  experience,  showing  that  the  author  has 
lired  through  a  vast  deal,  and  has  been  made  the 
richer  and  stronger  by  it.  It  leaves  the  impression  of 
wisdom  that  comes  from  actual  e.cperience,  dealing 
with  life  rather  than  speculations,  and  so  comes  home 
to  the  heart  and  comcience.  it  shows  a  wide 

BANGE  OF  BEADING,  AND  CLOSE  GRAPPLE  WITH 
THE  DIFFICULT  PROBLEMS  OF  OUR  TIME.  tiuch 
preaching  is  tonic  and  invigorating.  It  strengthens 
the  heart  and  fortifies  the  will  to  overcome  trials  and 
conquer  temptations  and  achieve  victory." — N.  Y. 
Christian  at  Work. 


Displdt/  of  Toys,  Dolls, 


[Signed]  Warren  H,  Landon,  Moderator;  Wil¬ 
liam  R.  Johnson,  Amos  C.  Sandford,  Franklin 
Williams.  Lucius  H.  Foster,  William  H.  Kent, 
Peter  Barr,  Charles  H.  Brigham,  George  S.  John¬ 
son,  Marvin  Hill,  Elders. 

CONGREGATIONAL. 

Mr.  WiLLi.AM  Moore  was  ordained  by  Council 
and  installed  as  pastor  over  the  Congregational 
church  in  Columbus,  Chenango  county,  N.  Y.,  Nov. 
7th.  This  church  was  attended  by  Rev.  Dr.  Ezra 
A.  Huntington  in  bis  boyhood,  and  has  furnished 
several  missionaries  sent  out  by  the  American 
Board.  It  has  been  much  reduced  in  numbers  of 
late  years,  and  supplied  much  of  the  time  by  stu¬ 
dents.  c.  c.  J. 

CANADA. 

Montreal.  —  Rev.  M.  Stewart  Oxley,  late  of 
Chelsea,  should  be  addressed  Montreal,  Quebec. 

EPISCOPAL. 

The  Prayer  Book. — The  changes,  or  so-called 
“enrichment  of  the  liturgy,”  that  were  recently 
made  In  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  acted 
upon  by  the  General  Convention  which  has  just 
closed  its  sessions  in  Philadelphia,  are  explained 
to  consist,  first,  in  funiishing  proper  Psalms  for  a 
iai^er  number  of  festivals  than  heretofore,  sixteen 
festivals  of  the  Christian  year  having  proper 
Psalms  appointed  for  them ;  in  an  increase  of  the 
sentences  with  which  the  service  opens,  and  the 
adaptation  of  them  to  the  various  seasons  of  the 
Christian  year ;  in  the  restoration  of  the  omitted 
portion  of  the  Venite,  and  the  substitution  of  an 
alternate  Invltatory  instead  of  the  Venite  for  pen¬ 
itential  seasons  and  occasions  that  are  not  joyous 
and  triumphant  in  their  character ;  a  short  alter¬ 
nate  Canticle  for  a  Te  Deum,  and  the  addition  of  a 
third  Canticle  for  morning  and  evening  prayer,  as 
alternates  to  those  already  in  the  prayer-book; 
with  a  large  number  and  variety  of  prayers  and 
thanksgivings  to  be  used  in  the  service.  In  the 
prayer  for  Congress  there  is  also  added  a  prayer 
for  the  State  Legislature.  That  includes  about 
all  the  alterations  there  are  in  the  morning  and 
evening  prayer.  There  is  also  a  special  service 
called  the  Beatitudes  of  the  Gospel,  to  be  used  at 
evening  prayer,  with  responses  by  the  people  in 
the  same  way  that  the  Ten  Commandments  are 
used  in  the  morning  prayer ;  a  penitential  office 
for  Ash  Wednesday,  an  order  for  Thanksgiving 
Day  services,  and  a  short  office  of  prayer  for  sun¬ 
dry  occasions.  That  includes  about  all  the  daily 
offices.  The  Feast  of  Transfiguration  has  been  re¬ 
stored  to  the  calendar,  and  its  celebration  fixed 
upon  the  ancient  time,  on  Aug.  6.  That  includes 
about  all  the  enrichment  there  is,  except  the  oc¬ 
casional  offices  which  are  arranged  for  greater 
convenience  for  use  and  for  edification,  and  the 
Burial  Office  has  had  added  to  it  a  special  service 
for  the  burial  of  infants.  The  rule  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  was  not  to  make  any  changes  of  doctrine  or  of 
the  formal  statement  of  it,  and  this  rule  was  ad¬ 
hered  to  throughout.  That  completes  the  enrich¬ 
ment.  As  to  flexibility,  provision  is  made  for 
shortened  services  on  da3’s  other  than  Sundays  or 
great  feast  days,  when  the  exhortation  may  be 
omitted  and  the  service  begin  either  with  the 
Confession  or  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  one  lesson  from 
Holy  Scripture,  and  the  first  three  collects  of 
morning  or  evening  prayer.  The  alternate  por¬ 
tions,  provided  in  certain  parts  of  the  service,  are 
to  change  with  the  character  of  the  season,  wheth¬ 
er  penitential  or  triumphant,  joyous  or  sad. 

BAPTIST. 

Setting  the  Pattern.  —  On  Monday  of  last 
week  between  forty  and  fifty  Baptist  ministers  of 
Rochester  and  vicinity,  including  the  Professors 
in  the  University  and  Theological  Seminary,  met 
to  organize  a  minister’s  meeting  confined  to  their 
own  order.  Of  late  there  has  been  a  marked  in¬ 
crease  of  denominational  zeal  in  that  city  among 
them,  which  will  doubtless  lead  to  the  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  their  borders  and  the  strengthening  of 
their  stakes.  Tlie  claim  that  theirs  are  the  only 
trueGospel  churches  and  Gospel  ministry,  is  more 
prominently  put  forward  and  consistently  acted 
out. 


with 


and  fancy  goods  which  we  intend  making  this 
season,  therefore  to  accomplish  this  reduc¬ 
tion,  WE  PROMISE  TO  OFFER,  IN  EACH  OF  OUR  52  DE¬ 
PARTMENTS,  DESIRABLE  AND  SEASONABLE  GOODS  AT 
PRICES  WHICH  WILL  SHOW  A  MATFJIIAL  S.AVING,  AND 
C.AUSE  .A  VISIT  TO  OUR  EST.ABLISHMENT  TO  BE  PROF¬ 
ITABLE. 


BY  THE  FOLLOWING 


J.  A  I)  IKS’  CLOAKS 

WRAPS,  AND  SUITS. 


F.  S.  Church, 
Frederick  Dielniaii, 
Alfred  Fredericks, 

A.  B.  Frost, 

W.  H.  Gibson, 
Alfred  Parsons, 
Howard  Pyle, 

C.  S.  Reinliart, 

W.  L.  Sheppard, 
Jessie  C.  .shepherd, 
«.  F.  Watts,  R.A., 

.Ind  Unpublished 
Sketches  by 

W.  M.  Thackeray, 
Frederick  Walker, 

B.  G.  Rossetti. 


George  Win.  Curtis, 
John  G.  Whittier, 
Miss  Thackeray, 

(Mrs.  Ritchie,) 

E.  P.  Roe, 

William  Black, 

W.  H.  Howells, 
George  H.  Bonghtoii, 
Frances  L.  Mace, 

C.  F.  Holder, 

Austin  Hobson, 

Phebe  V.  Peinber, 
(Jiarles  Reade, 
Edward  E.  Hale, 

C.  Dudley  Warner, 

E.  A.  Abbey, 

James  C.  Beard, 


SEAL  PLUSH  CLOAKS,  S.ATIN  -  QUILTED  LININGS, 
$16.75.  ELSEWHERE,  $25. 

LONG  SEAL  PLUSH  CLOAKS,  QUILTED  SATIN  LIN¬ 
INGS,  $27.60.  ELSEWHERE,  $35. 

LONG  SEAL  PLUSH  DOLMANS,  QUILTED  LININGS, 
$40. 

HEAVY  CORD  OTTOMAN  DOLMANS,  TRIMMED  RUS¬ 
SIAN  HARE,  QUILTED  LININGS,  $26  ;  COST  TO  MANU¬ 
FACTURE,  $33. 

RICH  OTTOMAN  AND  SATIN  BROCADE  DOLMANS, 
TRIMMED,  PASSEMENTERIE  AND  FUR  ORNAMENTS, 
$19.15,  $22.50,  $25,  AND  $30. 

RUSSIAN  CIRCULARS  IN  PL.AIN  OTTOMAN  AND  BRO¬ 
CADE,  RICHLY  TRIMMED  AND  VERY  STYLISH,  $20, 
$25,  AND  $30. 

SATIN  RHADAME  CIRCULARS,  TRIMMED  FUR,  DEEP 
FUR  COLLAR,  $13.75. 

I.MPORTED  CLOTH  NEWMARKETS  WITH  CAPES,  $12. 
ELSEWHERE,  $18. 

HEAVY  CLOTH  ULSTERS,  JFJtSEY  SHAPE,  $6..>0,  $8, 
AND  $10. 

STYLISH  RAGLANS,  .JERSEY  SHAPE,  $3.75,  $4..50, 
AND  $6.50. 

misses’  SCHOOL  CLOAKS,  AGES  4  TO  10  YEARS,  $1.90  ; 
AGES  12  to  16  YEARS,  $2.48. 

.misses’  HAVELOCKS,  TRIMMED  PLUSH  ASTRAKHAN, 
AND  ORNAMENTS,  $4,  $5,  AND  $6. 

misses’  RAGLANS,  TRIMMED  RIBBON  AND  SASH, 
$5.50,  $6,  AND  $7. 

misses’  NEWMARKETS,  WITH  HOODS  AND  CAPES, 
TRIMMED,  $8,  $9.50,  AND  $11. 


The  sides  of  leather  as  they 
come  from  the  tanner  are  not 
of  uniform  quality,  a  jjortion 
being  fine  grained,  of  fine  finish, 
and  feel  firm  ;  others  are  thick¬ 
er  and  coarser,  and  are  not 
sound  or  will  not  wear  well 
(the  e.xpert  can  determine  that 
very  quickly;  the  wearer  of 
shoes  made  from  such  leather 
discovers  it  pretty  quick,  too). 

The  manufacturer  who  de¬ 
sires  to  make  the  best  grade  of 
shoes  takes  his  pick  from  the 
sides  as  received  by  the  leather 
merchant  from  the  tanner ; 
of  course  the  first  choice,  being 
worth  the  most,  costs  the  most, 
and  shoes  made  from  the 
first  choice  necessarily  cost  the 
most ;  but  they  are  the  cheap¬ 
est,  for  they  wear  the  best. 
Here  they  are  side  by  side ; 
look  at  the  difference  : 

best  leather, 
best  cutters, 

best  w’orkmen, 

Resuit.  Result'. 

gc^  fit,  not  a  good  fit, 

trim.  not  trim, 

comfortable,  not  comfortable, 

durable.  not  durable,  but 

less  in  price. 

We  sell  those  outlined  in 
the  left-hand  column,  as  per¬ 
sons  who  have  tried  us  know. 


ALSO  JUST  RUBLISHEH: 

THE  PARABOLIC  TEACHING  OF  CHRIST.  A 

Systematic  and  Critical  Study  of  the  Para¬ 
bles  OF  OUR  Lord.  By  Rev.  A.  B.  Bruce, 
D.D.  Octavo  vol.,  527  pages,  cloth,  gilt 
top,  $2.50. 

OUTLINES  OF  SERMONS  TO  CHILDREN,  with 
numerous  anecdotes.  Crown  octavo,  $1.50. 

PULPIT  PRAYERS  BY  EMINENT  PREACH¬ 
ERS.  Crown  octavo,  *1.50. 

LIMITATIONS  OF  LIFE,  and  other  SER.MONS. 
By  Wm.  M.  Taylor,  D.D.  With  a  fine  jKjr- 
trait  of  author,  on  steel,  by  Ritchie.  4th 
edition. 

Ckipie-s  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of  price  by 

A.  G.  ARMSTRONG  &  SON,  714  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


The  Christmas  (December)  Number,  in  which  no 
expense  has  been  spared  to  make  an  unusually 
beautiful  holiday  number,  will  be  the  first  of  a 
series  of  numbers  intcuded  to  surpass  all  previous 
uudertakings  in  magazine  literature. 

The  Christmas  number  begins  a  new  volume, 
with  no  continued  portions  held  over  from  the 
previous  volume,  so  that  new  subscribers  begin 
even. 

The  two  novels,  "  Nature’s  Serial  Story,”  by  the 
popular  American  writer,  E.  P.  Roe,  beginning  in 
December,  and  “.Judith  Shakespeare,”  by  the 
most  prominent  of  the  later  English  novelists, 
William  Black,  beginning  in  January,  will  run 
during  1884,  and  will  be  illustrated,  the  limt  by 
W,  H.  Gibson  and  Frederick  Dielman,  the  sec¬ 
ond  by  E.  A.  Abbey,  with  a  richness  never  before 
attempted. 

iSff'  See  Prospectus  for  1884  in  the  i'hristmas 
Number. 

SubNcriptioii  Price,  $4  a  Year. 


SHAWLS 


Chronicles  of  the  Schonberg-Gotta  Family, 

Over  100,000  copies  have  been  sell  in  this 
country  alone.  A  cheap  edition 
now  ready,  price  25  cents. 


LARGE  IMPORTATION  AT  VERY 
REASONABLE  PRICES. 

imported  beaver  shawls,  good  quality,  $2.90 ; 
WORTH  $4. 

HE.AVY  ALL  WOOL  LONG  SHAWLS,  $6.50  ;  WORTH  $7. 

DOUBLE  BROCHE  SHAW'LS,  $14.75  ;  WORTH  $20. 

IMITATION  INDIAN  SHAWLS,  $30  ;  WORTH  $45. 

GOOD  ASSORTMENT  IN  FINE  BROCHE,  SQUARE  AND 
LONG  SHAWLS,  IMITATION  CAMEL’S  HAIR,  VELVET 
BEAVER  SHAWLS  IN  RICH  COLORS  ; 

ALSO  SCOTCH  PLAID  AND  STRIPE  SHAWLS,  .AS  W’ELL 
AS  DOMESTIC  LONG  AND  SQUARE  SHAWLS,  IN  PLAIN 
COLORS,  PLAIDS,  AND  STRIPES. 

DRESS  GOODS,  DRESS  SILKS,  VELVETS,  RIBBONS, 
LACES,  TRIMMINGS,  MILLINERY  IN  ITS  EVERY  BRANCH, 
WINTER  HOSIERY,  .JERSEYS,  BOYs’  CLOTHING,  ETC. 


The  deelgiv  ol  the  author  Is  so  to  reproduce  the  times  ol 
the  Reformation  as  to  place  them  more  vividly  and  Impress¬ 
ively  before  the  mind  of  the  reader  than  Is  done  by  ordinary 
historical  narratives.  This  has  been  done  with  such  re¬ 
markable  success  that  It  is  difficult  to  realize  that  we  are 
not  actually  hearing  Luther  and  those  around  him  speak. 
We  seem  to  be  personal  actors  In  the  stirring  scenes  of  that 
eventful  period.  One  branch  of  the  Cotta  family  were  Lu¬ 
ther's  earliest  and  most  Intimate  friends.  The  members  of 
this  family,  whom  the  author  brings  In  almost  living  real¬ 
ity  before  us,  record  In  these  pages  their  dolly  experiences 
as  connected  with  the  Reformation  era,  and  the  reader  la 
brought  face  to  face  with  the  great  Ideas  and  facts  associ¬ 
ated  with  Luther  and  the  men  of  his  time. 

1  vol.,  lamo,  cloth,  550  pages,  $1;  or, 

4to,  paper  covers,  $15  cents. 


second-class  leather, 
second -class  cutters, 
cheaper  lininps. 
secoiid-cla-ss  workmen. 


OUR  FASHION  MAGAZINE 


WHICH  IS  A  COMPLETE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  AND 
PRICE  LIST  OF  OUR  ENTIRE  STOCK,  SHOULD  BE  IN 
EVERY  HOUSEHOLD.  TO  OCT-OF-TOWN  RESIDENTS 
IT  GIVES  THE  SAME  ADVANTAGES  AS  ARE  OR  CAN  BE 
ENJOYED  BY  RESIDENT  BUYERS. 

SINGLE  COPIES,  15  CENTS. 


HARPER’S  PERIODICALS. 


WATCHWORDS  FOR  THE  WARFARE  OF 
LIFE.  Selected  from  writings  of  Martin 
Luther,  chiefly  from  his  Table  Talk.  By  the 
author  of  “'rhe  Schonberg-Cotta  Family.” 
-'''12mo,  cloth,  $1. 


If  inconvenient  to  come  to  the  store,  the 
fullest  information  can  be  had  by  mail,  to¬ 
gether  with  such  directions  for  measurement 
as  enable  us  to  guarantee  a  perfect  and  satis¬ 
factory  fit. 


HARPER’S  MAGAZINE, . $4  00 

HARPER’S  WEEKLY, . 4  00 

HARPER’S  BAZAR, . 4  00 

HARPER’S  YOUNG  PEOPLE . 1  60 

HARPER’S  FRANKLIN  SQUARE 
LIBRARY’,  One  Y’’ear  (52  Nos.),  .  .  .  10  00 

Postage  Free  to  all  subscribers  in  the  United  States 
or  Canada. 


SAMPLES  BY  MAIL  WHEN  ASKED  FOB. 


Lord  ^  Tayk 


•A  For  sale  by  all  booksellers,  and  mulled  postpaid  on 
receipt  of  price,  by 


ORDERS  BY  MAIL  WELL  ATTENDED  TO. 


Up  Town  Store  : 

Broadway  and  Twentieth  .Street. 

Down  Town  Store  ; 

Grand  and  Chrystie  Streets. 


PUBLISHERS,  NEW  YORK 


SOD,  Sll,  313,  to  321  GRAND  S'TREET, 

56,  58,  60,  62,  TO  70  ALLEN  STREET, 

59,  61,  63,  65  orchard  street. 


i&arrfages* 

Fbibskll— Dodd— At  the  First  Presbyterian  Church, 
Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  on  Thursday,  Nov.  8, 1883,  by  the  Rev, 
A.  C.  Frissell  and  Rev.  H.  W.  Ballantyne,  Juua  F., 
daughter  of  Amzi  Dodd,  to  the  Rev.  H.  B.  Fbibseu.  of 
Hampton,  Va. 


Remittances  should  be  made  by  Postoffice 
Money  Order  or  Draft,  to  avoid  risk  of  loss. 
Address 

HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  Franklin  Sqnarr,  Itew  York. 


NOW  READY 


The  must  recent  aud  reliable 

DZOTZOITAZIT  OF  TSS  SZSZ.E 

which  Includes  biography,  natural  history,  geography, 
topograj.hy,  arclueology  aud  literature  In  nearly  1000  pages, 
with  12  colored  maps  aud  over  *00  Illustrations,  Is  that 
edited  by 

PHILIP  SCHAFF,  D.U.,  LL.D. 

A  School  Edition  Is  now  ready,  and  will  be  sent  by  mall  to 
any  address  on  receipt  ot  only  Two  Dollars. 


Great  Sale 


Hfte  feeautifuP  anil  com- 
pFete  Reco  (^ataFogue  o< 
©aiC  (JfaFF  CsFotfting  aa« 


Hastings— At  Osw^o,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  7, 1883,  Isabella 
CoNDiT,  wife  of  Oscar  H.  Hastings,  and  youngest  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  late  Rev.  R.  W.  Condit,  D.D. 

JoY— At  the  residence  of  her  daugliter  (Mrs.  E.  M. 
Mandell)  at  Albion,  N.  ¥.,  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  23d,  1883, 
Mrs.  Susan  R.  Joy,  in  her  79th  year. 


Large  I'imu.  Price. 


NOW  READY. 

TSS  SCaOLAR’S  SAITD-BOOZ  FOB  1884. 

By  Rev.  BDWIN  W.  RICH. 

This  handy  little  Commentary  on  the  International  Sun¬ 
day-School  Lessons  for  188*  Is  now  ready.  Besides  two 
colored  ma)>H  and  numerous  Illustrations,  it  contains  black¬ 
board  designs  of  an  original  and  Improved  character,  aud 
full  aud  comprehensive  notes,  explanations,  questions, 
and  teachings. 

Price,  by  mall,  postiiaid,  single  coi>y,  card-board  covers, 
ID  cents;  5U  copies,**.  Bound  In  boards,  single 
^  '"opy,  15  cents ;  .'jO  w>]tlc8,  $«. 

THE  A^ERZCAIT 

I  Sunday  School  Union,  I 

I  1132  Chestnut  .Street,  I 

I  I’kiladelphia.  I 

I  10  Bible  House,  Mew  York.  I 


Just  received  direct  from  the  Orient  aii  immense  <!on- 
signmeut,  the  choicest  collection  ever  shown,  of  Modern 
and  Antique  Whole  Carttets,  Rugs,  Mats,  Embrohleries,  he., 
at  loss  than  auction  prices. 

In  attendance  (in  costume), 

Iskender  Ben  Yaconb, 

Just  arrived  ou  steamer  La  France. 


Xotfees 


Wanamaker&  Brown 


Price 


15  cents  net. 


NEW  BOOKS 

TOM  BARD. 

DR.  GRANTLEY’S  NEIGHBORS. 

16mo.  Illustri 

THE  GRETS. 

Itimo.  Illustrated.  Price,  85  cents. 

nm  THE  DLADE. 

ICmo.  Illustrated.  Price,  Sl.UO. 

BANQUET  OF  LOVE. 

18ino.  Price,  60  cents. 

CONRAD  AND  THE  HOUSE  WOLF. 

16mu.  Illustrated.  Price,  $1.15. 

INDEX  OF  PRESDTTERIAN  MINISTERS. 

8vo.  Price,  $5.00  net. 

AMONG  THE  AUSKANS. 

By  Mrs.  JULIA  M’NAIR  WRIGHT. 

16mo.  Illustrated.  Price,  $1.25. 


16iuo.  Illustrated.  Price,  $1.25. 


13th  St.  and  6th  Ave, 

NEW  YORK. 


Itimo.  Illustrated.  Price,  85  cents. 


Just  received,  a  superb  collection 
of  Aiiti(|ue  Daghestan,  Persian,  and 
Turkish  Rugs,  among  which  are  some 
very  fine  examples  of  Eastern  handi¬ 
work,  also  a  large  and  well  select¬ 
ed  assortment  of  Oushak,  Bahndure, 
Koula,  and  Ghiordes  Carjjets,  in  a 
great  variety  of  sizes  and  colors, 
manufactured  exjjre.ssly  to  our  order. 
Also 


PRESBYTERIAN  BOARD’S  HELPS 


Absolutely  Pure 


THE  SABBITH-SCHOOI  HSITOB, 


Prepared  specllically  to  aid  the  officers,  teachers,  and 
older  scholars  of  our  Sabbath-schools,  and  (tarents  In 
their  homes.  Published  In  octavo  form,  *0  pages,  monthly. 

One  Copy,  j)er  annum .  60  cts. 

School  Suhscrljrtlons,  to  one  address,  each .  50  “ 


The  Illustrated  paper  for  Sabbath-school  schol. 
urs,  heretofore  published  weekly.  Is  now  pub¬ 
lished  onlv  twice  each  month— that  Is,  on  the 
first  and  third  weeks  of  eack  month.  It  may  be 

taken  once  a  month  or  twice  a  month,  os  may  be  preferred, 
at  tlie  following  terms  per  year : 

Single  SniseriptioB.  School  Snhieriptioni, 

to  one  address,  at  the  rate  of 

OncttumonUi  .  )*5c.  lUO  co|>les,once  a  month  41)| 

Twice  a  month . 40c.  "  “  twice  a  month  44 

Or  at  the  rate  oj  one  cent  for  each  copy. 


This  powder  never  varies.  A  marvel  of  purity,  strength 
and  wholeeomeness.  More  economical  than  the  ordinary 
kinds,  and  cannot  be  sold  In  competition  with  the  multitude 
of  low  test,  short  weight,  alum  or  phosphate  powders.  Sold 
only  in  cam.  ROYAL  Baking  Powdeb  Co..  106  Wall  SL,  N.  Y. 


Address  orders  to 

JOHN  A.  BLACK,  Business  Bup't. 


WESTMINSTER  QUESTION  DOOK, 

.It  the  rate  uf  $15  per  Hundred,  net. 

It  is  a.  Complete  Manual  of  the  Txssons  of  1884, 


DRB.  STRONGS’  REMEDIAL  INSTITUTE.  For  Ner¬ 
vous,  Female,  Chest  and  Chronic  Diseases.  Turkish, 
Russian,  Roman  aud  Hydrojiathlc  and  other  baths ;  Elec¬ 
tricity,  Swedish  Movements,  Inhalations,  Cuppings,  etc. 
Send  for  circular.  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 
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THE  NEW- YORK  EVANGELIST:  THURSDAY,  NOVEMBER  15,  1883. 


CALL  8t. 

Bj  John  D.  Shonrood. 

I. 

’Mid  the  many  wires  In  Life’s  Telephone, 

There  is  one  that  is  strung  tor  me  alone ; 

’Mid  the  mazy  and  tangled  mystery, 

Its  separate  strand  is  now  named  **  ’83." 

II. 

Ail  around  and  near  me  is  its  tube  ’gainst  the  wall. 
Beady  at  hand  and  within  easy  call ; 

The  wire  runs  over  mount,  plain,  and  sea. 

But  is  often  stirred  by  “  Call  83.’’ 

III. 

And  so  I  am  only  a  messenger  boy 
To  run  here  on  errands  of  sorrow  or  joy. 

Beady  for  the  last  call  of  the  Master  to  me. 

When  the  summons  shall  come,  ‘'Call  83.” 

IV. 

For  there  is  for  each  a  Divine  Telephone, 
Connecting  each  life  with  the  Hand  near  the  throne, 
Whieh  works  it  most  faithfully  hy  night  and  by  day 
To  call  us  up  higher  whene’er  He  may  say. 
Rnglewood,  N.  J.,  Not.  5, 1883. 


THE  LATE  BET.  DR.  HORACE  EATON. 

On  the  2l8t  day  of  October,  1883,  the  Rev. 
Horace  Eaton,  D.D.,  died  at  his  residence  in 
Palmyra,  N.  Y.  I  had  the  pleasure  in  1867  and 
1^  to  know  and  love  him  well.  Since  that  I 
have  met  him  from  time  to  time,  and  it  has 
been  my  privilege  to  continue  the  friendship 
then  be^n.  What  was  true  of  the  granite  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago,  is  true  of  its  essential 
qualities  to-day.  The  solidity  of  Dr.  Eaton’s 
character  was  such  that  once  to  know  him  was 
always  to  know  him.  Everybody  who  knew 
him  loved  him  with  such  sincere  devotion,  that 
his  praises  have  come  in  volumes  from  loving 
aad  grateful  hearts,  and  I  find  it  difficult  to 
know  what  is  left  for  my  iien. 

Dr.  Eaton  had  a  remarkably  rare  combination 
of  grifts  and  elements  of  character.  He  was  al¬ 
ways  Intensely  persistent  in  pursuit  of  any  ob¬ 
ject  he  decided  to  attempt.  His  early  life, 
eloquently  and  affectionately  described  by 
others,  conspicuously  Illustrates  what  pluck, 
will,  energy,  and  the  courage  to  surmount  ap¬ 
parently  insurmountable  obstacles,  can  do  for 
the  boy ;  laying  broad  and  deep,  and  firm  as 
granite,  the  foundations  of  the  character  of 
the  man.  It  seemed  as  if  difficulty  was  to  him 
but  “the  stimulus  to  exertion.”  One  of  the 
chief  supports  of  this  element  of  his  character, 
was  the  underlying  fact  that  he  never  attempt¬ 
ed  anything  unworthy  of  the  purest  ambition. 
In  all  this  it  is  clear  that  Gk>d  had  taken  the 
poor  young  Horace  to  make  him  a  prince  and 
a  noble  in  the  court  of  the  King  of  kings ;  the 
only  King  to  whom  his  loyal  heart  ever  paid 
homage.  When  the  Lord  adopted  him  to  be¬ 
come  a  rare  and  valiant  disciple,  to  illumine 
every  dark  place  where  sorrow  or  suffering  led 
him,  his  soul  became  lighted  as  with  electric 
lights,  bringing  out  the  brilliants  of  a  nature 
all  adorned  with  God-given  gems  of  rarest 
lustre.  He  came  as  near  being  a  man  with  a 
“conscience  void  of  offence,”  as  any  human 
being  I  have  ever  known.  To  great  talents 
and  learning  as  a  theologian,  and  a  classical 
and  belles  lettres  scho^r,  he  united  a  modesty 
so  sweet  and  so  sincere,  that  nobody  felt  the 
least  jealousy  over  the  consciousness  that  he 
was  absorbing  the  affections  of  all  about  him. 

His  daily  life  was  the  farthest  iwssible  re¬ 
move  from  “the  pride  that  apes  humility.” 
He  was  transparently  guileless.  He  had  large 
learning,  but  on  one  subject  great  ignorance. 
He  never  learned  or  oould  learn  his  own  essen¬ 
tial  value.  Chief  of  saints,  he  might  at  times 
have  felt  with  Paul,  that  he  was  chief  of  sin¬ 
ners.  Being  human,  he  must  have  had  faults, 
but  I  never  had  the  time  or  opi)ortunity  to  find 
them.  I  do  not  use  the  language  of  exaggera¬ 
tion.;  I  know  that  what  I  say  of  him  can  only 
be  truly  said  of  those  rare  and  precious  gems 
Christ  has  prepared  with  i^eculiar  care  to  shine 
in  His  diadem.  But  the  dear  departed  was  in 
truth  one  of  these.  Self-sacrificing,  and  en¬ 
during  all  hardships,  he  would  go  on  foot  in 
storm  and  in  the  rigors  of  cold,  or  the  enerva¬ 
tions  of  heat  to  do  his  Saviour’s  business  in  a 
way  as  noiseless  and  unseen  as  the  process 
of  germination  in  the  earth  beneath ;  scatter¬ 
ing  smiles  and  blessings  in  abodes  which  but 
for  him  and  his  Lord  knew  but  little  else 
than  drear  darkness.  In  these  lowly  places 
the  gems  of  his  character  si>arkled  with  se¬ 
raphic  splendor.  Meet  him  after  such  toil  at 
the  evening  twilight,  and  say  “  Brother  Eaton, 
you  look  tired;  you  have  had  a  hard  day’s 
work  ” ;  and  his  self-forgetfulness  even  then 
instinctively  asserted  itself.  He  would  proba¬ 
bly  answer  “  Brother,  it  is  a  great  i>rivilege  to 
do  even  a  little,  in  an  humble  way,  for  the 
Lord.”  Bless  the  dear  man.  Hunger,  cold, 
weariness,  toilsome  struggles  were  all  amply 
compensated  and  forgotten  in  intense  absorp¬ 
tion  of  his  daily  walks  with  God  and  for  God. 
There  was  no  crevice  anywhere  about  him  for 
sham. 

As  a  preacher  he  was  a  godly  jwwer.  A  con¬ 
sistent  and  persistent  Presbyterian,  he  was  not 
a  bigot.  His  practical  language  was  “Homo 
sum;  fmmani  nihii  a  me  alieivim  puto"  (lam 
a  man,  and  nothing  pertaining  to  man  is  indif¬ 
ferent  to  me).  I  venture  the  assertion  that  no 
member  of  any  church,  Roman  Catholic  or 
Protestant,  ever  found  a  chilled  sympathy 
from  Dr.  Eaton  by  reason  of  OTced.  His  great 
heart  oould  take  a  fellow-being  in  its  warm 
folds  without  stopping  to  ask  or  care  whence 
he  came,  so  only  that  the  heart’s  visitor  needed 
a  brother’s  welcome.  As  I  used  to  look  out  of 
my  office  and  see  the  dear,  good  man  in  his 
daily  walks,  I  felt  that  in  his  measure  he  went 
about  doing  good  as  did  the  “  Son  of  Man  ” ; 
“God  manifest  In  the  fiesh.” 

He  had  sterling  dignity  of  character;  I  do 
not  say  of  manners  or  of  style.  His  inner  life 
was  so  pure,  that  like  the  sap  of  a  tree  it  pro¬ 
duced  bud,  blossom,  leaf,  and  fruit  of  its  kind, 
by  the  necessity  of  its  nature.  Thus  Dr. 
Eaton’s  sanctified  nature  produced  this  gen¬ 
eral  effect. 

When  in  his  presence,  while  his  manners 
were  often  as  careless  as  his  occasional  cos¬ 
tume,  one  felt  a  desire  to  be  good,  and  to  avoid 
anything  that  oould  bring  a  blush  of  shame 
to  purest  maiden’s  cheek.  He  had  as  much 
real  goodness,  and  as  little  pretention,  as  any 
man  I  ever  knew. 

All  precious  things  are  valued  for  their  rari¬ 
ty.  It  is  no  reproach  to  anybody  that  he  feels 
he  does  not  quite  come  up  to  this  model  mark. 
Perhaps  you  have  not  suffered  as  he  did.  He 
suffered  to  shine.  God  made  him  of  a  peculiar 
mould,  and  bids  his  survivors  follow  an  exam¬ 
ple  so  safe.  Of  him  it  can  be  said : 

•'Hoc  vivere  bis 
Vita  posse  priore  frui." 

(It  Is  to  live  twice,  when  you  can  enjoy  the 
recollection  of  your  former  life.)  Such  a  char¬ 
acter  never  dies.  It  exhales  that  subtle,  in¬ 
tangible,  unseen,  but  potential  power,  we  call 
influence.  Said  Christ  “I  am  the  resurrec¬ 
tion  and  the  life;  he  that  believeth  in  Me, 
though  he  were  dead,  yet  shall  he  live.”  Ah 
yes,  not  only  in  the  infinite  beyond,  but  here 
too,  in  the  lessons  that  life  taught  to  grateful, 
willing  learners. 

His  home  was  so  sweetly  sacred,  and  has 
been  so  beautifully  described,  that  I  will  only 
with  soft  footfall  approach  its  hallowed  en- 
tnnoe,  to  bid  its  occupants  rejoice,  that  he,  in 
saof^  influence,  still  lingers  there.  Be  com¬ 


forted  that  such  a  character,  under  God,  has 
guided  your  ways.  I  must  stop  somewhere.  I 
can  keep  on  writing  of  this  ascended  saint  in¬ 
definitely.  But  it  must  not  be.  Thankful  for 
the  lesson  of  his  life,  I  reverence  his  memory 
as  a  priceless  treasure.  J.  D.  Husbands. 

Rochester,  N.  T.,  Oct.  30,  A.  D.  1883. 


DR.  LEONARD  D.  GALE. 

By  Elizabeth  Brainerd  Thomson. 

The  last  survivor  of  that  noble  trio  of  Chris¬ 
tian  scientists  through  whom  the  Lord  con¬ 
ferred  upon  the  Church  and  the  world  the 
priceless  blessing  of  the  electric  telegraph,  has 
at  the  rii)e  age  of  eighty-three  years,  passed 
upward  to  immoital  honors.  So  modestly  did 
this  good  man  shrink  from  the  distinction 
arising  from  the  essential  part  he  performed 
in  that  grand  achievement,  that  even  his  pas¬ 
tor,  Rev.  Dr.  Rankin,  who  had  long  loved  and 
revered  him,  and  rejieatedly  asked  of  him  facts 
relating  to  his  life,  had  never  heard  how  much 
the  world  was  indebted  to  Dr.  Gale  till  called 
to  attend  his  funeral.  As  an  instance  of  his 
self-abnegation,  when  Rev.  Dr.  Prime  was  pre¬ 
paring  to  publish  a  biography  of  Prof.  Morse, 
he  wrote  to  Dr.  Gale,  requesting  his  jiortrait 
and  a  statement  of  the  facts  respecting  his 
share  in  the  grand  work  of  completing  the 
telegraph,  that  these  might  be  embodied  in 
the  book.  Of  this  very  proj^er  request  Dr. 
Gale  was  heard  to  remark  “  I  do  not  wish  to 
be  put  in  a  book;  what  good  could  come  of 
it?”  and  though  urged  to  furnish  the  desired 
information,  he  took  care  to  delay'  answering 
the  letter  till  the  book  was  already  published — 
a  rare  instance  of  delicate  unobtrusiveness. 
For  himself  he  assumed  nothing,  claimed  no¬ 
thing.  He  only  rejoiced  as  he  read  of  each 
successive  new  adaptation  of  electricity'  to  the 
wants  and  comfort  of  man.  Still  he  was  grati¬ 
fied  when  The  Evangelist  (April  19, 1883)  pub¬ 
lished  a  plain  statement  of  facts  as  to  his  con¬ 
nection  with  Morse  and  Henry. 

His  name  in  relation  to  the  telegraph  was 
known  in  the  records  of  the  Smithsonian  In¬ 
stitute,  and  a  few  other  documents  not  often 
read  by  the  jieople,  who  would  have  delighted 
to  honor  him  even  as  they  had  honored  Morse 
and  Henry.  ‘While  a  student  at  Union  College 
his  analytical  mind  was  turned  to  the  pursuit 
of  natural  science  by  President  Nott.  After 
graduating  and  completing  the  course  in  the 
New  York  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 
he  became  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry  in 
that  institution,  under  Dr.  John  Torrey.  Here 
it  was  that  he  read  the  description  of  Prof. 
Henry’s  discovery  of  the  immense  power  to  be 
gained  by  a  spool  of  wire  and  an  increased 
number  of  cups  in  the  battery,  and  applied  the 
same  to  his  own  electric  machine.  Hence 
when  he  became  co-professor  with  Prof.  Morse 
in  the  New  York  University,  he  was  at  once 
ready  to  suggest  to  that  Inventor  how  to  gain 
the  requisite  power  to  increase  the  extent  of  a 
message  from  ten  feet  to  four  hundred  feet. 
Dr.  Gale  thus  supplied  the  missing  link  be¬ 
tween  the  discoverer  and  the  inventor,  and 
from  that  hour  talking  by'  lightning  became  a 
success.  Dr.  Gale  was  many  years  engaged  in 
teaching,  and  not  a  few  men  now  in  prominent 
official  life  remember  him  with  high  esteem. 
At  one  time  he  was  president  of  a  college  in 
Mississippi.  He  was  one  of  a  party  that  made 
a  geological  survey  of  the  Hudson  river,  and 
most  interesting  was  it  to  hear  him  describe 
what  he  saw  when  driving  around  the  island  of 
Manhattan .'  among  the  marvels,  a  cordon  of 
huge  trees,  perfect  in  root  and  branch,  all 
drifted  in  one  direction  by  the  tides,  and  all 
changed  to  jiure  charcoal. 

From  New  York  Dr.  Gale  was  invited  to 
Washington  to  become  Chemical  Examiner  in 
the  Patent  Office,  where  he  served  with  emi¬ 
nent  ability  for  ten  years,  when  Mr.  Buchanan 
requested  him  to  go  into  the  State  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  to  make  political  speeches  in  his  inter¬ 
est.  His  reply  was  “I  feel  ([uite  competent  to 
l>erform  the  work  I  am  now  doing,  but  as  to  a 
political  speech,  I  never  made  one ;  I  do  not 
know  how.”  The  following  morning  an 
ominous  missive  was  served  on  him  contain¬ 
ing  his  dismissal  from  the  Examinership.  The 
duties  had  taxed  his  varied  learning,  and  as 
the  votaries  j)f  natural  science  were  at  that 
time  not  numerous,  the  country  was  ransacked 
to  find  the  right  man  to  fill  the  vacancy,  till 
four  had  attempted  the  task  and  each  had  re¬ 
tired  discomfited ;  and  at  last  four  specialists 
were  required  to  do  the  work  that  Dr.  Gale 
had  faithfully  executed  without  assistance. 
Later  he  engaged  in  business  as  a  patent  law¬ 
yer  for  several  years.  While  Examiner,  the 
pressure  of  mental  labor  induced  dysi)epsia. 
To  rest  was  impracticable.  He  therefore 
•ought  change  and  recreation  by  making  a 
botanical  surA'ey  of  the  District,  which  he  di¬ 
vided  into  sections,  tasking  himself  daily  to 
walk  to  and  from  them,  one  by  one,  during  the 
leisure  hours  of  morning  and  evening,  till  eve¬ 
ry  fern  and  flower,  moss  and  lichen,  shrub  and 
tree,  had  been  duly  analyzed  and  recorded. 
To  his  suffering  friends  he  naively  commended 
the  regime  that  he  had  with  the  happiest  re¬ 
sults  imposed  on  himself. 

Dr.  Gale  was  genial  and  courteous,  his  face 
ever  beaming  with  benevolence.  His  mantle 
of  charity  covered  all,  not  excepting  those  who 
indulge  in  flings  at  Christian  scholars.  .An 
honest  man,  a  man  without  guile,  he  was  one 
of  those  to  whom  a  pastor  can  point  without 
fear  of  contradiction  and  say  “  There  is  a  man 
whose  life  exemplifies  Christian  principles.” 
While  assistant  to  Dr.  Torrey,  the  w'ife  of  that 
gentleman  often  invited  the  young  chemist  to 
breakfast  on  Sabbath  mornings.  On  one  of 
these  occasions  she  presented  him  a  copy  of 
the  New  Testament,  kindly  urging  him  to  read 
it.  The  influence  of  this  good  woman,  supple¬ 
menting  as  it  did  the  instructions  of  a  pious 
mother,  made  a  lasting  impression  on  the 
youth,  leading  him  to  that  Saviour  whose 
presence  he  invoked  in  his  failing  hours.  Be¬ 
ing  asked  if  he  wanted  anything,  he  warmly 
said  “I  want  the  Lamb  of  God.”  For  two 
weeks  only  had  he  been  compelled  to  forego 
his  favorite  walks ;  and  in  this  interval,  being 
confined  to  his  easy  chair,  he  literally  sang 
himself  into  glory,  snatches  of  hymns  being 
interspersed  with  passages  of  Holy  Writ  de¬ 
scriptive  of  the  beautiful  land,  which  he  joy¬ 
fully  rei)eated.  And  when  he  at  last  fell 
peacefully  on  sleep,  his  soul  must  have  been 
filled  with  visions  of  the  bright  world,  leaving 
their  impress  of  a  heavenly  smile  on  the  earth¬ 
ly  visage.  The  change  was  a  quiet  translation, 
in  which  the  grim  messenger  was  robbed  of 
his  sway.  Truly 

The  chamber  where  a  good  man  meets  his  fate 

la  privileged  beyond  the  common  walks  of  life, 

Quite  in  the  verge  of  heaven. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


A  WORD  FOB  THE  FBEEDMEH  OF  THE  GREAT 
MISSISSIPPI  VALLEY. 

Four  years  labor  as  one  of  the  evangelists  of 
North  Mississippi  Presbytery,  in  a  section  of  our 
land  in  which  the  colored  population  greatly  pre¬ 
ponderates  over  the  white,  enables  the  writer  to 
speak  in  a  measure  ex  cathedra  relative  to  the 
wants  and  conditions  of  this  truly  needy  race. 
They  are  in  almost  Cimmerian  darkness.  Their 
preachers  ate  "blind  leaders  of  the  blind.”  The 
people,  as  a  body,  are  ignorant,  grossly  super 
stitious,  profligate,  and  sensual.  They  need  light. 
Books,  papers,  Sunday-school  periodicals  which 


have  been  used,  will  prove  greatly  acceptable  to 
them.  The  Presbyterian  Board  has  made  liberal 
donations  of  “Plantation  Sermons,”  “The  Afri¬ 
can  Preacher,”  “Old  Uncle  Ben  ”  (by  the  writer), 
which  have  been  gladly  received  and  eagerly  read. 
Will  not  friends  throughout  the  entire  land  send 
me  by  mall  such  publications  as  will  prove  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  this  race  which  now  numbers  more 
than  six  millions  of  Immortal  souls  ? 

Thomas  Ward  White. 

CbarleetoB,  Mias. 


INTEB-SEMINABY  MISSIONARY  ALLIANCE. 

Of  all  the  representative  gatherings  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  day,  none  is  more  prophetic  of  the  future  of 
the  Christian  Church  than  the  one  which  held  its 
fourth  annual  meeting  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  Oct. 
25-28.  The  345  delegates  from  27  of  the  largest 
seminaries  of  all  denominations  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  met  for  the  purpose  of  pro¬ 
moting  a  greater  knowledge  and  interest  in  mis¬ 
sions  throughout  the  seminaries.  The  determin¬ 
ation  to  effect  this  object  was  seen  on  the  faces  of 
many  during  the  whole  session.  And  not  only 
did  the  delegates  present  represent  the  American 
seminaries,  but  also  the  different  races.  A  native 
of  Japan  and  another  from  India  took  part  in  the 
discussions,  and  showed  their  devotion  to  the 
same  Master,  and  their  ability  to  grapple  with  the 
subjects  of  the  day  along  side  of  their  American 
brethren.  There  were  present  also  a  Choctaw, 
now  in  Yale  Seminary,  and  a  negro  who  received 
a  fellowship  from  the  same  institution  last  year. 

The  morning  and  evening  sessions  were  given 
to  papers  from  different  seminaries,  and  their  dis¬ 
cussion  on  such  subjects  as  “Lessons  from  the 
History  of  Missions,”  “  Moravian  Missions,”  “  De¬ 
partments  of  Foreign  Missionary  Labor  and  their 
Requirements,”  “  Needs  and  Methods  of  Western 
Frontier  Work,”  and  “  How  to  Arouse  and  Main¬ 
tain  Missionary  Interest  in  the  Churches.”  Re¬ 
turned  missionaries  also  presented  the  work  and 
needs  of  their  fields.  Mr.  Marsh  gave  an  account 
of  the  progress  in  Bulgaria.  Dr.  Bliss  of  the  Bi¬ 
ble  work  in  Constantinople  and  the  Turkish  Em¬ 
pire.  Mr.  Davidson  of  the  work  in  Japan.  Mr. 
Cunningham  of  that  in  India,  and  Mr.  Eells  (45 
years  a  missionary  in  Washington  Territory)  pre¬ 
sented  the  claims  of  the  great  Northwest.  The 
evening  sessions  were  taken  up  with  addresses  by 
A.  J.  F.  Behrends,  D.D.,  of  Brooklyn,  Richard 
Newton,  D.D.,of  Philadelphia,  A.  A.  Hodge,  D.D., 
of  Princeton,  and  A.  J.  Gordon,  D.D.,  of  Boston. 
On  Sunday  afternoon  there  was  also  an  address  by 
Prof.  L.  Townsend  of  Boston.  The  Convention 
was  marked  throughout  with  an  intense  devotion, 
which  culminated  in  a  service  on  Sunda}'  night 
led  by  Dr.  Gordon  of  Boston.  The  influence  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  seemed  to  pervade  the  entire  as¬ 
sembly,  and  the  effect  of  Dr.  Gordon’s  words  is 
indescribable.  Eeach  one  left  with  the  determin¬ 
ation  to  seek  for  more  of  the  Divine  Spirit  in  his 
own  heart,  and  to  promote  the  missionary  interest 
in  his  own  seminary. 

A  noticeable  feature  of  the  whole  session  was  the 
Christian  comity  manifested..  Not  one  jarring  word 
was  uttered  in  reference  to  aUy  denomination.  At 
the  same  time  denominational  work  in  the  West 
was  discussed,  and  a  universal  protest  raised 
against  the  sectarian  rivalry  so  often  foand  on 
the  frontier.  There  was  also  a  protest  against 
any  but  the  best  men  being  sent  to  either  the 
Home  or  Foreign  Mission  fields.  As  the  mission¬ 
ary  from  Japan  expressed  it,  “  No  clerical  dudes 
are  wanted.” 

The  purpose  for  which  this  alliance  was  formed 
seems  to  be  realized,  and  doubtless  will  prove  it¬ 
self  more  efficient  in  the  future.  As  a  result  the' 
whole  ministry  will  be  better  informed  on  mis¬ 
sions,  and  more  Interested  in  their  success.  Again 
more  men  will  enter  the  mission  Helds.  Mi'.  Da¬ 
vidson  said  that  Japan  is  already  feeling  the-gra- 
cious  effects  of  the  movement,  and  has  received 
more  men  in  consequence.  Quite  a  number  even 
made  up  their  minds  while  at  the  Convention  to 
enter  the  Foreign  field.  Most  of  those  now  turning 
their  faces  this  way  are  among  the  brightest  and 
most  scholarly  of  their  seminaries.  The  time 
has  passed  when  mere  devotion  and  good  health 
are  the  only  qualifications  required  to  enter  the 
mission  field.  Seminar}'  students  also,  as  shown 
I  in  this  Convention,  are  beginning  to  realize  that 
'  there  is  no  talent  too  good  and  precious  to  be  con¬ 
secrated  to  mission  work,  and  none  that  cannot 
be  effectively  and  profitably  used  on  those  fields. 
This  state  of  affairs  is  highly  appreciated  by  the 
Mission  Boards,  and  soon  they  will  bo  getting  the 
elite  of  the  seminaries.  If  this  be  true,  what  is  to 
become  of  the  churches  at  home  'i  They  need  a 
fresh  baptism  of  the  Spirit,  and  renewe  I  consecra¬ 
tion,  which  will  set  aside  more  men  for  the  special 
work  of  preacliing  the  Gospel — a  consecration 
that  will  reach  down  even  to  the  pocket,  and  fur¬ 
nish  the  means  of  extending  this  glorious  work 
throughout  the  world.  Let  us  pray  more  earnest¬ 
ly  that  this  baptism  may  come  soon.  W.  A.  D. 


TRIED,  PRECIOUS.  SURE. 

“The  same  yesterday,  and  to  day,  and  forever."— Heb. 
sill.  8. 

“A  stone,  a  tried  stone,  a  precious  stone,  a  sure  founda¬ 
tion.— Isa.  xzvlil.  16. 

Through  the  yesterday  of  ages, 

Jesus,  Thou  hast  been  the  same. 

Through  our  own  life’s  checkered  pages, 

Btill  the  one  dear,  changeless  Name, 

Well  may  we  in  Thee  confide. 

Faithful  Saviour,  proved  and  “Tried.” 
Joyfully  we  stand  and  witness 
Thou  art  still  to-day  the  same ; 

In  Thy  perfect,  glorious  fitness, 

Meeting  every  need  and  claim. 

Chiefest  of  ten  thousand.  Thou  1 
Saviour,  O  most  “  Precious  ”  now ! 

Gazing  down  the  far  forever. 

Brighter  glows  the  one  sweet  Name, 
Steadfast  radiance  paling  never, 

Jesus,  Jesus !  still  the  same. 

Evermore  “Thou  shalt  endure,” 

Our  own  Saviour,  strong  and  “sure.” 

—Frances  Ridley  Havergal. 


THE  NATIONAL  REFORM  ASSOCIATION. 

This  is  a  society  organized  to  maintain  existing 
Christian  features  in  the  American  Government, 
and  to  secure  a  suitable  religious  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Among 
the  features  of  the  Government  which  this  .Associ¬ 
ation  aims  to  conserve,  are  our  Sabbath  laws,  the 
use  of  the  Bible  in  the  public  schools,  prayer  in 
our  National  and  State  Legislatures,  and  the  Chris¬ 
tian  law  of  marriage  in  opposition  to  the  lax  di¬ 
vorce  legislation  now  so  common.  Some  suitable 
religious  change  in  the  Constitution  Is  deemed  by 
this  society  to  be  indispensably  necessary,  since 
that  instrument,  in  its  present  form,  is  extensive¬ 
ly  regarded  as  an  expression  of  the  secular  theory 
of  Government,  and  is  employed  as  an  argument 
against  all  that  is  Christian  in  the  usage  and  ad¬ 
ministration  of  our  Government. 

During  the  past  year  this  society  has  greatly 
enlarged  its  work.  Four  district  secretaries  gave 
their  whole  time  to  holding  conventions,  address¬ 
ing  churches  and  public  meetings,  circulating  pe¬ 
titions,  and  extending  the  membership  of  the  or¬ 
ganization.  Eighteen  conventions  and  nearly 
three  hundred  public  meetings  were  held.  The 
members  enrolled  during  the  year  and  contrib¬ 
uting  to  its  funds  were  nearly  three  thousand, 
representing  all  denominations  of  Christians,  and 
Its  list  of  officers  Includes  many  prominent  and 
influential  men.  The  Hon.  Felix  B.  Brunot  of 
Pittsburg  is  president. 

During  the  coming  year  at  least  eight  district 
secretaries  will  be'  employed,  some  throughout 
the  year,  others  during  the  most  favorable  months. 
Two  conventions  were  held  In  Vermont  in  June, 
two  in  Minnesota  during  July,  and  nine,  thus  far, 
during  September  and  October.  The  annual 


meeting  of  the  National  Association  will  be  held 
in  Cleveland,  O.,  on  the  11th  and  12th  of  December 
next. 

For  the  publications  of  this  society  and  any 
information  bearing  on  this  movement,  address 
the  corresponding  secretary,  T.  P.  Stevenson, 
1520  Chestnut  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THE  LITTLE  BOY  WHO  RAN  AWAY. 

BY  MRS.  SUSAN  T.  PERRY. 

“  I’m  going  now  to  run  away,” 

Said  little  Sammie  Greer,  one  day. 

“  Then  I  can  do  just  what  I  choose ; 

I’ll  never  have  to  black  my  shoes, 

Or  wash  my  face,  or  comb  my  hair. 

I’ll  find  a  place,  I  know,  somewhere. 

And  never  have  again  to  fill 
That  old  chip-basket — so  I  will. 

“  Good-bye,  mamma,”  he  said,  “  good-bye !  ” 

Ho  thought  his  mother  then  would  cry ; 

She  only  said  “  You  going,  dear  ?  ” 

And  didn’t  shed  one  single  tear. 

“There,  now,”  sale  Sammie  Greer,  “  I  know 
She  does  not  care  if  I  do  go. 

But  Bridget  does ;  she’ll  have  to  fill 
That  old  chip-basket — so  she  will.” 

But  Bridget  only  said  “Well,  boy. 

You  off  for  sure  ?  I  wish  you  joy.” 

And  Sammie’s  little  sister  Kate, 

Who  swung  upon  the  garden  gate. 

Said  anxiously,  as  he  passed  through  : 
“To-night  what  over  will  you  do 
When  you  cau’t  got  no  ’lasses  spread 
At  supper-time,  on  top  of  bread  ?  ” 

One  block  from  home,  and  Sammie  Greer’s 
Weak  little  heart  was  full  of  fears ; 

He  thought  about  “Red  Riding  Hood,” 

The  wolf  that  met  her  in  the  wood. 

The  bean-stalk  boy  who  kept  so  mum 
When  he  heard  the  giant’s  “  Fee,  fo,  fum,” 

Of  the  dark  night  and  the  policeman. 

And  then  poor  Sammie  homeward  ran. 

Quick  through  the  alley-way  he  sped. 

And  crawled  in  through  the  old  wood-shed. 
The  big  chip-basket  he  did  flli; 

He  blacked  his  shoes  up  with  a  will ; 

He  washed  his  face  and  combed  his  hair; 

He  went  up  t  >  his  mother’s  chair 
And  kissed  her  twice,  and  then  he  said 
“  I’d  like  some  ’lasses  top  of  bread.” 

— Golden  Days. 

THREE  LITTLE  EMIGRANTS. 

Neat'  the  little  German  village  of  Neiderdorf 
lived  a  man  whose  name  was  Hermann  Abt.  His 
wife  ‘Ursula  worked  with  her  husband  to  till 
their  small  strip  of  garden  land,  and  took  care 
of  the  cottage  home  and  the  children.  They 
were  an  industrious,  happy  family,  yet  some¬ 
times  the  father  s  emed  troubletl ;  and  when 
Ursula  would  ask  him  why  he  sat  so  silent  and 
sad  by  the  fireside,  he  would  reply  : 

‘  It  is  about  the  children  I  am  thinking.’ 

But  Ursula  knew  that  the  children  had  good 
pumper-nickel  and  sauerkraut  and  potatoes, 
and  now  and  then  a  bit  of  meat ;  their  clothes 
were  warm  and  clean,  and  their  wooden-soled 
shoes  such  as  other  peasant  children  wore. 
Besides,  they  were  rosy  and  merry  and  stout. 
Ulrich  was  ten  years  old.  Already  he  could 
take  the  vegetables  to  market  in  his  dog-cart, 
and  no  boy  in  the  parish  school  was  as  bright 
as  he.  ‘What,  then,  could  trouble  the  heart  of 
the  father  ? 

One  frosty  December  night  Ulrich  came  from 
the  village  with  a  letter  in  the  pocket  of  his 
blouse.  It  was  not  often  that  messages  from 
the  great,  bustling  world  came  to  the  peaceful 
cottage,  and  wife  and  children  drew  curiously 
around  the  table  while  Hermann  broke  the  seal. 

‘  It  is  from  Hans  Schaffer,  who  went  to  seek 
his  fortune  in  America,’  he  said. 

The  letter  was  slowly  read  aloud.  It  told  of 
prosperity  in  the  New  World,  and  promised 
help  if  Hermann  and  Ursula  would  come  to 
Illinois  to  make  a  home  as  he  had  done. 

Ursula  laughed  at  the  thought. 

‘Ach,  nein  !’  she  exclaimed,  ‘  we  shall  stay  in 
the  Fatherland.  Are  we  not  quite  comfortable 
and  happy  now  ?’ 

Then  she  carried  her  two  little  girls  off  to 
bed,  and  told  them  a  story  of  a  naughty  child 
who  stuck  her  finger  in  an  unbaked  Christmas 
cake  and  could  not  pull  it  out  again  ! 

But  the  father  did  not  sleep  that  niglit,  and 
all  the  next  day  he  worked  as  if  he  were  dream¬ 
ing.  And  so,  indeed,  he  was. 

He  was  dreaming  of  a  land  of  foreign  speech 
and  foreign  customs,  where  industry  was  boun¬ 
tifully  rewarded  ;  where  freedom'was  more  of  a 
fact  than  a  theoi'j' ;  where  the  bondage  of  caste 
was  broken ;  where  his  Uirich,  who  loved  his 
books,  might  become  a  great  man  ;  where  Elsie 
and  little  Gretchen  might  live  a  broader  life 
than  their  simple-hearted  mother  had  ever 
dreamed  of.  After  two  days  the  doting  father 
told  his  boy  the  dream. 

‘  My  child,’  he  said,  ‘  for  a  long  year  I  have 
been  trying  to  decide — now  it  is'  done.  The 
motlier  and  I  must  goto  America.  As  soon  as 
we  find  wbi'k  and  get  a  bit  of  a  home  and  gold 
enough,  thou  shalt  bring  the  little  sisters  to 
us  over  the  seas.  Americans  are  friendly  to 
strangers,  and  the  dear  God  will  care  for  thee.’ 

Ulrich  was  glad  and  confident.  But  alas ! 
for  poor  Ursula  !  The  mother-heart  was  well- 
nigh  broken  at  the  thought  of  leaving  her 
children,  her  home  and  native  land.  Yet  soon 
she,  too,  began  to  be  eager  to  verify  the  prom¬ 
ises  of  the  New  ‘World,  and  between  smiles  and 
tears  the  decisive  letter  was  written.  Their 
simple  preparations  were  soon  made;  Febru¬ 
ary  came,  and  brought  the  parting  day.  Ulrich, 
Elsie  and  Gretchen  were  to  remain  with  their 
Aunt  Katrina. 

‘  It  shall  not  be  long,  ray  children,’  said  the 
father,  with  quivering  lips,  as  he  lifted  little 
Gretchen  in  his  arms. 

‘  No,  no,  it  shall  not  be  long,’  sobbed  poor 
U I'sula,  with  tears  pouring  down  her  cheeks.  ‘  It 
shall  be  before  the  Christmas  time,  for  we  will 
work  day  and  night,  and  save  every  groschen 
to  send  you,’  .... 

The  months  in  the  New  World  went  swiftly 
by.  At  firet  the  language  and  customs  seemed 
very  hard  to  understand,  but  day  by  day,  with 
unflagging  indusli'}',  the  father  and  mother 
toiled  and  studied.  Hans  Schafer,  true  to  his 
promise,  had  found  work  for  his  friends  with  a 
gardener,  where  Hermann’s  strength  and  skill 
and  Uraula’s  faithfulness  soon  won  the  confi¬ 
dence  and  regard  of  their  employer. 

One  day  Mr.  Martin  came  upon  the  pleasant- 
faced  German  woman  bending  over  a  bed  of  let¬ 
tuce',  with  one han  (busily  pulling  up  thew'eeds, 
with  the  other  brushing  tiie  tears  from  her 
eyes.  She  was  talking  softly  to  herself.  He 
stopped,  and  Ursula,  looking  up  suddenly,  saw 
a  kind  but  curious  gaze  fixed  upon  her. 

She  began  to  tell  her  story,  half  in  English, 
half  in  the  mother-tongue,  but  with  an  artless 
pathos  more  eloquent  than  words. 

‘  Hermann  makes  toys  by  night,’  she  added, 

‘  and  I  knit  stockings  and  shawls  to  sell  to  the 
Germans  in  Milwaukee.  But  the  children  will 
not  be  here  for  the  Cristmas  festival !  The 
money  comes  too  slowly,  though  Hermann 
drinks  no  more  a  glass  of  beer,  but  puts  the 
money  in  the  box  for  the  children.’ 

From  that  day  money  came  faster  to  the 
strangers.  There  were  ready  purchasers  for 
the  German  toys,  and  they  brought  a  larger 
price  tlian  in  the  home  markets.  Soon  they 
were  settled  in  a  cosy  little  home  with  four 
rooms,  and  by  the  middle  of  September,  with 
Mr.  Martin’s  help,  the  father  sent  the  tickets 
and  the  money  for  the  children’s  long  journey. 

If  you  could  only  have  seen  the  glad  faces,  it 
you  could  only  have  heard  the  glad  shouts 
when  the  package  came!  You  would  know 
then  surely  that  the  hearts  of  German  children 
are  just  as  eager  and  loving  as  those  of  Ameri¬ 
can  children. 

Aunt  Katrina’s  home  would  be  very  lonely 
without  them,  she  said.  And  how  could  such 
little  folks  go  so  far  alone?  But  there  was  a 
letter  for  the  captain,  and  money  for  warm 
clothing  and  tickets  to  bring  them  all  the  way 
to  Germania,  where  the  father  and  mother  were 
working  and  waiting  for  them. 

‘  We  are  not  afraid  to  trust  Ulrich  with  his 
sisters,’  wrote  the  father.  The  boy  grew  manly 
and  strong  In  spirit  as  with  glowing  eyes  he 
read  those  w'ords. 

So  Aunt  Katrina  gave  the  three  children  into 
the  care  of  the  genial  German  captain.  Then 
she  put  in  dear  little  GretcUen’s  hands  a  tiny 
Testament  to  carry  all  the  way.  On  the  fly-leaf 
were  written  the  names  and  ages  of  the  chil¬ 


dren,  where  they  came  from  and  '.vhere  they 
'wished  to  go — for  Aunt  Katrina  was  a  sensible 
woman — and  these  words  were  added  : 

‘  Jesus  said,  whosoever  shall  give  to  one  of 
these  little  ones  a  cup  of  cold  water  only,  he 
shall  in  no  wise  lose  his  reward.’ 

And  now  came  the  long,  long  voyage  of  six¬ 
teen  days.  Passengers  and  crew  were  kind  to 
the  captain’s  little  friends.  Many  a  happy  hour 
they  passed  on  deck,  watching  the  waves  and 
listening  to  the  songs  of  the  sailoi’s.  Some¬ 
times  the  odd  little  group  would  be  seen  nestled 
in  the  shelter  of  the  cabin,  Gretchen  fast  asleep 
with  her  curly  head  against  her  brother’s 
shoulder,  and  the  Testament  tightly  clasped 
in  her  hand.  When  a  storm  came  and  the  good 
ship  rolled  heavily  in  the  trough  of  the  black 
billows,  Ulrich  was  fearless  and  cheerful.  He 
told  the  sisters  fairy  tales,  and  watched  by  their 
box -like  berth  every  night  till  the  big,  blue  eyes 
were  fast  closed  in  sleep.  .  ,  . 

New  York  city  looked  like  a  new  world  to 
these  simple  peasant  children.  There  were 
forests  of  masts,  and  great  ocean  steamships 
and  crowded  steam  ferry-boats.  A  multitude 
of  Americans  were  waiting  to  welcome  long- 
absent  friends.  There  was  laughing  and  cry¬ 
ing  and  shouting  and  motioning. 

‘  I  see  my  papa !  I  see  my  pa{)a  !’  exclaimed 
little  Elsie  all  at  once,  as  the  ship  drew  slowly 
near  the  crowded  piei-. 

‘  No,  no,  Elsie  !  I  see  that  man,  too,  but  it  is 
not  our  papa.  O,  I  wish  it  was !’ 

‘  But  it  is !’ 

No,  it  was  the  father  of  the  little  German  boy 
who  had  played  with  them  during  the  voyage, 
and  who  had  come  with  his  mother  from  Ber¬ 
lin.  It  made  our  little  folks  cry  for  joy  and 
envy  to  see  him  welcome  his  child.  But  Ulrich 
quickly  brushed  away  his  tears. 

‘  Do  not  cry,  sisters,’  he  said.  ‘  -4fter  two 
days  more  we  shall  see  him,  and  the  mother, 
too.’ 

So  they  watched  the  passengers  leave  the 
ship,  watched  the  custom-house  officers  In  -ipect- 
ing  the  higgle,  and  by-and-by,  when  the 
November  twilight  was  fading  into  night,  and 
the  great  city  was  all  jiglow  with  lights,  came 
their  kind  captain. 

‘Come  now,  my  children,’  he  said,  cheerily. 

‘  To-night  you  shall  stay  with  me.  To-morrow 
I  shall  start  you  off  for  Germania.’ 

Tightly  holding  each  other’s  hands  they  fol¬ 
lowed  him  down  the  half-deserted  pier  to  a  car¬ 
riage  which  was  w'aiting  for  him.  A  steward 
followed  with  their  box  and  the  captain’s  hand¬ 
bag,  and  soon  they  were  rolling  through  the 
streets. 

Sitting  on  those  soft  cushions  the  little  emi¬ 
grants  gazed  about  them  in  wondering,  awe¬ 
struck  silence.  Surely  they  had  sailed  away 
into  fairyland  1  They  were  a  prince  and  prin¬ 
cess  riding  in  a  crimson  chariot  thi-ough  streets 
paved  with  precious  stones  to  the  door  of  a 
splendid  palace ! 

A  colored  servant  put  the  children  to  bed. 
Poor  little  Gretchen  cried  for  fright.  She  had 
never  seen  a  negro  before. 

In  the  morning  the  captain  took  them  to  the 
Chicago  exi)res8.  They  kissed  his  hand  grate¬ 
fully  when  he  bade  them  good-bye. 

And  still  our  wanderers  were  in  fairyland.  A 
wonderful  river,  the  like  of  which  they  had 
never  seen,  flowed  between  steep  walls,  and 
there  were  palaces  and  gardens,  and  trees  whose 
leaves  were  crimson  and  gold,  and  by-and-by 
across  the  water  great  shaggy  mountains  ap¬ 
peared,  the  home  of  goblins  and  giants. 

Now,  with  all  this  care,  their  friend  the  cap¬ 
tain  had  not  provided  these  cliildren  with  food. 
The  little  girls  were  very  hungry  when  the  train 
reached  Albany,  and  Ulrich  wanted  to  leave  the 
car  to  buy  bread.  But  both  Elsie  and  Gretchen 
held  him  back  with  tears. 

‘  What  is  the  matter,  children  ?  ’  jisked  a  pretty 
American  lady  in  the  next  seat.  She  spoke  in 
very  broken  (German,  but  she  understood  when 
Ulrich  answered  for  his  sisters  that  they  were 
hungi'y. 

‘  Come  with  me,’  .she  said,  and  they  hastened 
from  the  car.  She  showed  the  boy  how  to  buy 
some  sandwiches  and  cakes,  and  had  her  silver 
cup  filled  with  milk  for  Gretchen ;  then  back 
they  hurried  just  as  the  train  was  starting. 
Ulrich  and  Elsie  told  her  their  simple  story, 
and  Gretchen  showed  her  book,  and  seated  by 
her  new  friend’s  side,  ate  the  first  orange  she 
had  ever  tasted. 

The  night  was  long  and  dreary  to  the  faithful 
brother.  The  kind  lady  was  gone.  Hour  after 
hour  he  watched  hissleeping  sisters,  determined 
not  to  close  his  eyes.  Two  rough  men  behind 
them  snored  and  grumbled.  Ulrich  did  not  like 
them.  But  as  the  morning  light  began  at  last 
to  steal  through  the  windows,  weariness  over¬ 
powered  him  and  he  slept  heavily. 

Suddenly  Gretchen’s  cries  awakened  him. 

‘O,  Ulrich!  Ulrich!’ 

One  of  those  bad  men  had  been  trying  to 
steal  the  children’s  little  bag  of  money.  The 
hr  ive  boy  sprang  to  his  feet  with  fltishing  eyes. 
Just  then  the  German  brakeman  entered  the 
car  to  put  out  the  lights.  He  heard  the  boy's 
stoi’y  and  summoned  the  conductor,  who  or¬ 
dered  the  men  out  of  the  car. 

At  Cleveland,  Ulrich  left  his  sisters,  to  buy 
breakfast.  Scarcely  had  he  reached  the  lunch¬ 
room  when  the  train  backed  up  and  came  into 
the  station  on  quite  a  different  track.  Elsie  and 
Gretchen  were  sadly  frightened.  They  ran  to 
the  platform  of  the  car  to  jump  off  and  find 
Ulrich.  But  the  brakeman  came  again  to  their 
help,  and  led  them  back  to  their  seats. 

‘  I  will  find  the  brother,’  he  said.  ‘  We  have 
yet  fifteen  minutes.  You  must  stay  here.’ 

But  Ulrich  was  not  so  easily  found.  He  had 
quickly  bought  the  food,  and  as  soon  as  he  could 
get  a  cup  of  milk  started  back  to  his  sisters. 
But  the  train  had  disappeared.  He  ran  wildly 
up  and  down,  spilling  the  milk,  and  asking 
everywhere  for  Elsie  and  Gretchen.  At  last, 
seeing  a  train  just  starting,  he  climbed  upon  it, 
supposing  it  must  bo  the  one  besought.  Slowly 
they  moved  out  of  the  station.  Ulrich  rushed 
from  car  to  car,  hugging  his  parcel  of  food  and 
calling : 

‘  Wo  ist  Elsie  ?  Wo  sind  die  sch western  ?  ’ 

‘  Where  are  you  going,  my  boy  ?’  asked  an  old 
gentleman,  with  a  beautiful  white  beard.  He 
spoke  in  German  to  the  bewildered  child. 

‘I  have  lost  my  little  sisters.  We  are  going 
to  the  parents  in  Germania.’ 

‘  You  are  on  the  wrong  train  !  ’  exclaimed  the 
man.  The  bell  was  rung,  the  train  was  stopped. 
The  boy  leaped  off,  his  beautiful  brown  eyes 
shining  with  gratitude  and  hope.  ‘  Run  along 
the  track.  Tell  everybody  “  Chicago  Train !  ’’ 
Run !  ’ 

How  he  ran  !  The  kind  brakeman  had  told 
the  conductor  about  the  missing  brother,  and 
the  train  for  Chicago  was  waiting  still,  but 
pulling  and  snorting  as  if  impatient  of  delay. 

The  boy  dashed  into  the  station,  breathlessly 
shouting  ‘  Chicago  Train  !  ’ 

‘  This  way  !  ’  ‘  Over  there !  ’  ‘  Run  !  ’  ‘  You’re 
too  late  !  ’  cried  the  people.  But  ‘Ulrich  saw 
only  the  steaming  train  and  tiic  two  little  faces  in 
an  open  window,  saw  them  begin  to  move  away 
— leaped  on  board  at  the  last  second,  and  away 
they  went. 

‘  I  didn’t  lose  the  cakes,  but  the  milk  is  all 
spilled !  ’ 

Ulrich  was  the  hero  of  the  car.  Several  pas¬ 
sengers  interested  themselves  in  the  three  little 
waifs,  and  Gretchen’s  book  was  passed  from 
hand  to  hand.  All  that  day  there  was  no  lack 
of  food  and  care  and  entertainment. 

The  captain  had  telegraphed  to  Hermann  Abt, 
and  their  father’s  shining  face  greeted  the  chil¬ 
dren  when  the  train  reached  Chicago. 

There  were  joyful  hearts  in  one  laborer’s  cot¬ 
tage,  that  dull  November  night.  A  hundred 
questions  interrupted  by  kisses ;  a  hundred 
answers  choked  with  embraces ;  and  when  at 
last  their  tired  little  ones  slept  hand-in-hand, 
the  happy  father  and  mother  sat  and  gazed  on 
their  sweet  faces,  and  looking  in  each  other’s 
eyes,  thanked  the  dear  God. 

‘  They  are  here  before  the  blessed  Christmas 
time !  ’  said  Ursula. — The  Continent. 


‘When  Capt.  Cook  first  visited  Tahiti,  the  na¬ 
tives  were  using  nails  of  wood,  bone,  shell  and 
stone.  When  they  saw  iron  nails  they  fancied 
them  to  be  shoots  of  some  very  hard  wood, 
and  desirous  of  securing  such  a  valuable  com¬ 
modity,  they  planted  them  in  their  gardens. 

Little  Georgie,  two-and-a-half  years  of  age, 
on  seeing  the  first  snowfall,  called  out  “  Mam¬ 
ma,  mamma,  bring  a  big  pan  ;  it’s  walning  pop¬ 
corn.” 


TWILIGHT. 

Child,  go  and  pray ;  for  see,  the  night  is  here ! 
Through  cloudy  rifts  the  golden  liglds  appear ; 
The  hill’s  faint  outline  trembles  in  tlie  mist ; 
Scarcely  Is  heard  a  distant  chariot — list ! 

The  world’s  at  rest ;  the  tree  beside  the  way 
Gives  to  the  evening  wind  the  dust  of  day. 

Twilight  unlocks  the  hiding-place  of  stars ; 

They  gleam  and  glow  behind  night’s  shadowy  bars. 
The  fringe  of  carmine  narrows  in  the  west, 

The  moonlit  water  lies  in  shining  rest ; 

Furrow  and  footpath  melt  and  disappear. 

The  anxious  traveller  doubts  the  far  and  neir. 

It  is  the  hour  when  angels  stoop  to  earth 
To  bless  our  babes  amid  our  careless  mirtli. 

The  little  ones  with  eyes  upraised  in  prayer, 

‘With  tiny  folded  hands  and  white  feet  bare, 

Ask  at  this  twilight  hour  a  blessing  dear 
Of  Him  who  loves  His  little  ones  to  hear. 

Then,  while  they  sleep,  a  cloud  of  golden  dreams. 
Bom  in  the  calm  of  day’s  declining  beams. 
Waiting  in  shadow  till  the  hour  of  night. 

Fly  to  each  couch  and  scatter  visions  bright ; 

As  joyous  bees  seek  honey-laden  flowers. 

Dreams  hover  near  in  slumber’s  peaceful  hours. 

O  cradled  sleeji !  O  prayers  of  childhood  blest ! 

O  baby- voice,  speaking  a  loving  breast ! 

Thy  happy  prayer  the  darkness  maketh  light 
Turneth  to  song  the  solemn  sounds  of  night. 

As  ’neath  his  wing  the  birdie  hides  his  head, 

Thou  shelterest  by  thy  prayer  thy  cradle-bed. 

— Appleton’s  Journal. 


SCIENTIFIC  AND  USEFUL. 


Cklkstial  Collisions  Improbable. — The  uni¬ 
verse  of  space  is  in  one  sense  full  and  crowded, 
says  Professor  C.  A.  Young  of  Princeton,  in  an 
article  in  the  North  American  Review.  Every¬ 
where  our  telescopes  find  stars ;  and  for  every 
one  we  see  there  are  probably  hundreds  and 
even  thousands  too  faint  or  small  or  far  away 
to  reach  our  senses.  And  of  this  countless  host 
of  worlds  not  one  is  at  rest,  but  all  are  rushing 
through  space,  free  and  unbridled,  with  veloci¬ 
ties  far  exceeding  anything  in  the  range  of  our 
terrestrial  experience.  Our  swiftest  cannon 
shot  takes  more  than  three  seconds  to  go  a 
mile,  but  the  star's  and  planets  seldom  move 
slower  than  five  miles  a  second,  and  some  of 
them  go  two  hundred.  The  veriest  snail  among 
them  would  overhaul  a  rifle  ball  in  the  same 
sort  of  way  that  the  rifle  ball  would  overtake  a 
receding  freight  train.  Is  there  not,  then,  dan¬ 
ger  of  collisions?  Have  such  collisions  ever 
occurred,  and  if  so,  with  what  consequences  ? 
Now,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  only  in  a  sense,  and 
rather  a  Pickwickian  one,  tliat  space  can  be 
called  crowded.  True,  stam  are  to  be  seen  in 
every  direction  ;  but  this  is  because  our  vision 
reaches  so  unimaginably  far.  If  we  restrict  our 
consideration  to  bodies  of  respectable  magni¬ 
tude— a  hundred  miles  in  diameter,  for  instance 
— we  ought  rather  to  say  that  space,  instead  of 
being  crowded,  is  almnst  inconceivably  empty. 
Between  any  star  or  planet  and  its  nearest 
neighbor  lie  usually  desolate  distances  of  mil¬ 
lions,  or  even  millions  of  millions  of  miles.  ... 
So  far  as  human  beings  are  concerned,  the  most 
important  question  connected  with  our  subject 
is  w'hether  anything  is  to  be  feared  from  comets, 
as  a  consequence  either  of  collisions  with  the 
earth  or  of  their  fall  into  the  sun.  It  may  be  said, 
just  as  of  the  stars  before,  first,  that  cometarj' 
collisions,  either  with  sun  or  earth,  must  be 
very  rare  occurrences  ;  and,  secondly,  that  they 
are  practically  certain  to  happen  some  time  or 
other.  Babinet  computed,  on  the  one  hand, 
that  a  comet  would  strike  the  earth  on  the  aver¬ 
age  about  once  in  15,000,000  years  ;  on  the 
other,  we  know  at  least  three  comets  w'hose 
orbits  cut  the  earth’s  path  so  closely  that  if  they 
should  ever  reach  the  crossing  at  the  same 
time  as  the  earth  a  collision  must  occur.  These 
comets  are  known  as  Biela’s,  Tempel’s,  follow¬ 
ed  by  the  Leonid  meteors  in  its  train,  and  the 
comet  of  1862,  which  precedes  the  Perseids. 
One  of  the  three,  however  (Biela’s),  has  proba¬ 
bly  ceased  to  exist  as  a  comet,  and  it  is  quite 
l)0ssibh>  that  the  other  two  may  vanish  in  the 
same  way  before  we  meet  them.  As  to  uome- 
tary  encounters  with  the  sun,  no  comet  has  yet 
been  known  actually  to  strike  the  sun,  but  sev¬ 
eral  have  grazed  very  near  it.  The  gre^t  comet 
of  last  year  brushed  through  the  corona,  and 
came  within  300,000  miles  of  the  photosphere, 
and  there  is  no  assignable  reason  why  some 
other  comet  should  not  actually  pierce  it.  As 
to  the  consequences  of  a  comet’s  collision  with 
the  earth,  it  is  impossible  to  predict  them  with 
scientific  certainty ;  probably,  however,  they 
would  be  insignificant.  ‘We  know  absolutely 
that  the  w'hole  quantity  of  matter  in  a  comet 
(technically,  its  “mass”)  is  extremely  small 
compared  with  that  of  the  earth  ;  but  just  how 
small  no  one  can  say.  It  is  impossible  to  con¬ 
tradict  authoritatively  either  the  man  who  says 
he  could  carry  a  comet  home  in  his  pocket  if 
properly  packed,  or  one  who  a.^’serts  that  a 
comet’s  nucleus  is  equivalent  to  an  iron  ball 
on?  hundred  miles  in  diameter.  An  attempt 
has  been  made  to  get  at  the  density  of  the  cen¬ 
tral  nucleus  on  the  assumption  that  it  holds  to 
itself  the  enormous  volume  of  the  head  as  en¬ 
velopes  by  its  gravitational  attraction,  and  if 
the  surrounding  nebulosity  were  an  atmos¬ 
phere  in  equilibrium  around  the  nucleus  ;  but 
the  assumption  is  more  than  doubtful,  and  the 
derived  confusion,  of  course.  Is  of  little  value. 
It  seems,  on  the  whole,  more  probable  that  a 
comet  is  throughout  only  a  cloud  of  dust  and 
vapor — a  mere  smoke  wreath — than  that  there 
is  at  the  center  any  solid  kernel  of  preponderant 
mass.  If  a  comet  really  has  at  the  centre  any 
great  mass  of  stone  or  iron,  or  even  a  close- 
packed  swarm  of  aerolites  weighing  a  ton  or 
two  apiece,  collision  with  it  would  of  coui'se  be 
a  most  serious  matter,  spreading  devastation 
and  conflagration  possibly  over  half  the  globe 
at  once  ;  not  amounting,  probably,  to  anything 
like  a  destruction  of  the  world,  but  far  more 
disastrous  than  any  earthquake  or  volcanic 
eruption.  It  is  far  more  likely,  however,  that 
the  encounter  with  a  comet  would  be  entirely 
harmless — simply  a  most  magnificent  and  bril¬ 
liant  shower  of  shooting  stars  lasting  for  an 
hour  or  two — a  pl||nomenon  which  one  might 
well  desire  to  see.  for  the  effect  of  a  collis¬ 
ion  between  a  comet  and  the  sun,  in  respet't  to 
which  there  has  been  much  disquieting  specu¬ 
lation  of  late,  the  probability  is  that  we  on  the 
earth  should  never  know  it  unless  we  happened 
to  be  watching  the  event.  For  a  few  minutes, 
just  as  the  nucleus  was  piercing  the  photo¬ 
sphere,  there  might  be  some  unusual  flash  of 
brilliance  and  a  fine  outburst  of  solar  promi¬ 
nences,  followed  perhaps,  and  very  probably, 
by  intense  magnetic  and  auroral  disturbances 
on  the  earth  ;  but  the  main  thermal  transfor¬ 
mation  of  the  impinging  energy  would  be  effect¬ 
ed  far  below  the  visible  surface  of  the  sun,  and 
would  result  merely  in  a  slight  expansion  of  its 
bulk,  far  too  slight  to  be  detected  by  terrestrial 
astronomers. 
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The  American  iNsxmrTE  Fair  (in  Third  ave¬ 
nue  at  Sixty-third  street)  continues  to  attract  a 
large  attendance.  Many  novelties  are  this  year 
shown  for  the  first  time.  Among  these  is  a 
clever  little  machine  for  crushing  ice.  Although 
occupying  a  very  small  space,  the  machine  will 
reduce  a  block  of  ice  to  atoms  in  a  few  seconds. 
Another  novelty  is  a  crib  for  children  that  can 
be  doubled  up,  and  there  are  some  ingenious 
mattresses  made  of  wires,  coiled  springs,  and 
strips  of  metal.  Ventilators  and  traps  for  ex¬ 
cluding  sewer  gas,  deodorizers,  etc.,  are  shown 
in  considerable  number,  as  also  are  various 
devices  for  making  walls  and  partitions.  The 
show  of  dog-collars  is  great.  Some  are  made 
of  leather,  others  of  alligator  skins,  plated 
chain-work,  and  even  gold  and  silver.  Con- 
terno’s  Ninth  Regiment  band  gives  concerts 
afternoon  and  evening. 


Facts  Are  Stubborn  Thinos. — Is  there  any¬ 
thing  in  any  of  the  numerous  advertisements 
of  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  to  show  that  the 
Royal  does  not  use  Ammonia  and  Tartaric  Acid 
as  cheap  substitutes  for  Cream  of  Tartar?  Or 
is  there  any  charge,  or  the  slightest  insinuation 
in  those  advertisements,  that  Cleveland’s  Supe¬ 
rior  Baking  Powder  contains  anything  but  the 
purest  Grape  Cream  of  Tartar  and  Bicarbonate 
of  Soda,  with  a  small  portion  of  flour  as  a  pre¬ 
servative  ? 

Ammonia  and  Tartaric  Acid  produce  a 
leavening  gas,  which  is  not  to  be  compare 
the  practical  test  of  baking,  with  the  more 
sirable  Carbonic  Acid  gas  generated  by  the 
elusive  use  of  the  expensive  Cream  of  Tartar. i 

Use  Cleveland’s  Superior  Baking  Powdt 
and  judge  for  yourself  of  its  superiority. 
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HEALTH  PARAGRAPHS. 


THE  I  Folicyof 


The  Eed  Clover  Cure  for  Cascer. — A  sub¬ 
scriber  wishes  to  find  an  article  on  this  subject 
(describing  the  method  of  preparation)  pub¬ 
lished  in  The  Evangelist  several  years  ago, 
the  date  of  which  cannot  be  fixed.  Presuming 
that  some  readers  of  this  department  will  recall 
the  matte  r,  he  would  esteem  it  a  special  favor 
if  they  would  d^ignate  the  date  of  publication 
by  postal  to  Box  2330,  New  York  city. 

A  Sanitary  Code. — All  the  European  powers 
have  signified  their  adhesion  to  the  proposal 
of  the  Italian  Government  to  summon  a  con¬ 
ference  at  Rome,  vrith  the  object  of  making  san¬ 
itary  regulations  and  drawing  up  an  interna¬ 
tional  sanitary  code. 

Cremation. — Portugal  has  recently  adopted  a 
law  directing  that  for  the  future  every  human 
corpse  shall  be  burned.  As  a  concession  to 
popular  prejudice,  it  is  provided  that  should 
the  survivors  wish  it,  the  dead  may  be  tempo¬ 
rarily  committed  to  the  earth  ;  but  at  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  five  years,  all  bodies  so  buried  will 
be  exhumed  and  reduced  to  ashes. 

No  Consumption. — A  paper  was  read  recently 
before  the  Tennessee  Medical  Society  with  the 
striking  title  “A  People  without  Consumption, 
and  some  Account  of  their  Country.”  The 
country  in  question  is  the  Cumberland  plateau. 
The  writer.  Dr.  Wright,  has  practised  in  the  re¬ 
gion  throughout  a  generation,  and  in  his  asser¬ 
tion  of  fact  touching  the  entire  absence  of  con¬ 
sumption,  he  is  supported  by  the  testimony  of 
about  twenty  other  physicians  of  standing. 

The  Teapot. — Now  that  the  English  people 
have  done  so  much  to  stem  the  evil  of  intem¬ 
perance  in  the  use  of  alcoholic  liquors,  they  are 
devoting  their  attention  to  intemperance  in  oth¬ 
er  things.  One  of  these  things  is  tea-drinking, 
concerning  which  there  is  now  considerable 
agitation  in  England.  At  a  large  meeting  in 
iXndon  the  other  day,  the  Dean  of  Bangor 
spoke  of  the  necessity  of  good  cooking,  and 
arraigned  severely  the  pernicious  practice  of 
drinl^g  tea.  This  practice,  he  said,  renewed 
three  or  four  times  a  day,  made  men  and  wo¬ 
men  feel  weak,  and  the  result  was  that  the  tea¬ 
kettle  went  before  the  gin  bottle,  and  the  physi¬ 
cal  and  nervous  weakness  that  had  its  origin  in 
the  bad  cookery  of  an  ignorant  wife,  ended  in 
ruin,  intemperance,  and  disease. 

The  Use  of  Tea  at  Night  is  another  very 
mixed  question.  If  your  nerves  are  fatigued, 
tea  will  often  make  you  sleep ;  but  if  you  are 
over-excited,  it  will  keep  you  restless  and 
awake.  As  a  rule,  most  late  workers  are  in 
the  habit  of  sipping  tea.  Many  do  not  find  that 
it  injures  their  sleep,  and  I  suppose  that  most 
doctors  would  agree  that  if  this  is  the  case,  tea 
for  the  student  is  far  better  than  alcohol  in  any 
shape.  These  remarks  also  apply  to  coffee. 
Black  coffee  in  hot  oounfries  seems  to  be  the 
great  panacea  for  all  the  woes  of  life.  It  ap¬ 
parently  suits  some  late  students  and  business 
men  better  than  tea  in  times  of  pressure,  and 
it  is  ceitainly  superior  to  any  form  of  alcohol. 
A  head  clerk  in  one  of  the  largest  offices  in 
London  told  me  that  during  a  fortnight  of  com¬ 
mercial  panic,  when  all  the  employes  were  kept 
working  overtime,  most  of  them  took  to  stimu¬ 
lants.  My  friend  said  :  “  I  foresaw  what  was 
coming,  and  when  the  ciisis  arrived  I  cut  off 
all  alcohol  and  substituted  coffee.  At  the  end 
of  the  fortnight  most  of  my  colleagues  were 
knocked  up,  but  I  was  as  fresh  as  a  bird.” 

Flavored  Cigars. — “A  good  many  men  who 
get  attached  to  a  certain  brand  of  cigars,  don’t 
know  what  chains  them.  It’s  the  opium,  and 
they  get  in  the  habit  of  using  it  unconsciously. 
Valerian  taken  habitually  renders  the  heart’s 
action  more  rapid  but  feebler,  causes  hurried 
respiration,  and  may  occasion  congestion  of  the 
kidneys.  If  its  use  is  long  continued  it  may 
paralyze  the  spinal  cord,  so  the  books  say.  Its 
action  on  the  tongue  and  throat  is  more  prompt 
and  apparent.  As  to  opium,  its  effects  are  well 
known.  It  would  take  an  almanac  to  enumer¬ 
ate  all  the  trouble  it  occasions.  It  is  opium  and 
valerian  that  make  the  axtificially  flavored  ci¬ 
gar  popular.” 

Yellow’  Fever. — Dr,  Domingos  Freire  of  Rio 
Janeiro,  the  chief  of  the  Brazil  commission  on 
yellow  fever,  has  published  results  of  experi¬ 
ments  upon. the  possibility  of  preventive  inocu¬ 
lation,  as  in  the  cstse  of  small-pox. 
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Fine  Table  Ware 

AND  FANCY  GOODS 

IN  GOLD  AND  SILVER  PLATE, 


BORTnrO  TSOETABLES. 

The  following,  from  the  American  Cultivator, 
is  in  order  now ;  “  Carelessness  or  lack  of 

knowledge  in  burying  roots  is  the  cause  of 
much  loss  and  discouragement  among  farmers 
every  Spring.  While  it  is  generally  advisable 
to  bury  a  large  proportion  of  a  crop  of  pota¬ 
toes.  turnips,  or  beets,  the  process  so  often  re¬ 
sults  in  fidlure  that  much  caution  and  care 
should  be  exercised.  It  is  the  common  fault  in 
burying  potatoes  that  too  little  straw  or  other 
loose  material  is  placed  over  them,  and  then  too 
much  earth  is  added.  It  is  always  necessary  to 
look  well  to  the  soil  and  the  location.  Above 
all  tilings,  select  a  place  that  is  naturally  well 
drained.  Light  soil  is  usually  preferable,  os  it 
is  warmer,  and  allowi  of  more  ventilation.  The 
more  air  one  can  have  in  the  pit  and  still  keep 
the  temperature  above  freezing,  the  better.  Do 
not  dig  a  deep  hole  for  burying  potatoes.  A 
foot  excavation  is  ample.  Twenty-five  bushels 
in  one  pit  are  preferable  to  fifty  bushels.  Heap 
them  up  to  a  point  and  cover  a  foot  deep  wdth 
dry  straw.  Two  feet  of  straw,  even,  is  better 
than  six  inches.  Then  throw  over  just  enough 
earth  to  hold  the  straw  down,  and  let  it  remain 
till  freezing  weather  comes.  At  that  time  add 
more  earth.  In  the  majority  of  instances  six 
inches  of  earth  is  sufficient.  This  will  especial¬ 
ly  be  the  case  if  the  pile  is  in  the  lee  of  a  build¬ 
ing  or  fence  which  will  catch  the  snow.  Tur¬ 
nips,  beets,  etc.,  which  are  to  be  used  before 
Spring,  can  be  buried  in  pits  two  or  three  feet 
d^p.  Select  a  warm  and  well  drained  spot  and 
dig  a  series  of  pits  thr^  or  four  feet  square, 
and  separated  from  each  by  six  inches  or  a  foot 
of  earth.  One  of  these  pits  may  be  opened  dur¬ 
ing  the  Winter  without  exposing  the  others. 
Fill  the  pits  to  a  small  heap  above  the  surface 
and  cover  liberally  with  straw.  The  sides  of 
the  heap  may  be  made  parallel  when  the  earth 
is  added,  and  wide  boards  laid  on  either  side, 
wliich  can  be  raised  with  the  snow  on  them  if  it 
is  desired  to  open  the  pit.  One  of  the  most  dif¬ 
ficult  of  vegetables  to  bury  successfully  is  cab¬ 
bage.  So  much  depends  upon  the  variety,  soil, 
and  season,  that  little  advice  can  be  given  in  re- 
mrd  to  burying  them.  The  late  varieties,  as 
Winningstadt,  etc.,  usually  keep  well  if  buried 
in  a  shallow  trench  with  head  down  and  the 
root  protruding.  In  this  case,  as  in  the  others, 
a  liberal  amount  of  straw  should  be  used.  In 
burying  all  products  it  should  be  remembered 
that  the  use  of  a  liberal  amount  of  straw  and 
very  little  earth,  until  cold  weather  sets  in,  are 
the  most  Important  factors  to  be  considered  af¬ 
ter  one  has  made  choice  of  a  well  drained  loca¬ 
tion. 


Nos.  304  and  206  West  Baltimore  Street, 
Baltimore.  No.  112  Fifth  Avenue.  N.  Y. 


and  Laborsy^* 
of  C.  H.  Spurgeon,” 

Uie  century.  ^Geo.C.  Dedham,  the  Evangel-^^yi^^ 

ist.  Endonedby  all  denominations.  The  best 

selling  Family  book  ever  publ'shed.  Annts 

are  meeting  with  wondeitul  success.  No 

competition.  Any  man  or  woman  wanting  JL* 

a  good  business,  address,  for  extra 

terms  and  special  territory.  '  ^ 


which  is  to  say,  * 

Perry  Davis’s  Pain  Killer  | 


Oaptoin  due.  Allen,  of  Worcester  (Hue.) 
xmltapsrtment,  sayb:  “  After  the  doctor  eei 
the  Drofcen  bone.  I  need  Pstn  KBlmr  m  n  lini¬ 
ment,  andit  cured  me  in  m  short  time." 

C^?tain  D.  8.  Ooodell,  Jr.,  of  Searsport, 
Mmne,  sm:  ••  For  bruicee.  sprsins  and  cuts, 
1  know  of  no  medicine  that  is  more  effective.** 

David  Pierce,  TTtica,  N.  Y.,  snyp:  "  For  cuts. 
bruiBes,  bums  snd  Bpraint*,  it  han  never  failed 
to  effect  a  cure.*' 


Are  now  offering  a  great  number  of  New  PAvrERNS.  In  addition  to  the  Pearl, 
Hammered,  Snow  Flake,  Chased  and  Engraved  Decorations,  are  many  other 
New  and  Artistic  Designs  of  Ornamentation  :  Figures,  Fruits  and  Flowers  in 
Full  and  Bas-relief,  and  Applique,  finished  in  Oxidized  Silver  and  in  varied 
shades  of  Gold.  ' 

ROOMS  :  680  BROADWAY, 

]N^EW  YORK. 

FACTORIES:  TAUNTON,  MASS. 


14th  ST.,  SIXTH  AVHNUfi,  and  13th  ST. 

NEW  YORK. 


GRAND  CENTRAL  FANCY  AND  DRY  GOODS 
E8TABU8HMENT. 


An  accident  may  happen  to-morrow. 
Buy  Perry  Davis’s  Pain  Killer 
to-day  of  any  Druggist 


WE  CALL  particular  ATTENTION  TO  OUR  LARGE 
AND  ATTRACTIVE  STOCK  OF 

FALL  GOODS 

THAT  ARE  NOW  OPEN.  ALL  THE  NOVELTIES  IN 


A  OAXLK  DISPATCH  ANHOUHCXS  THAT  AT  TBS 

International  Industrial  Exhibition 

(18S3)SOW  IN  FBOSBBSS  (1883)  AT 

AMSTERDAM,  NETHERLANDS: 

THBIB  OBOAin  BATH  BIXS  AWABSBD  THS 


BOTH  IMPORTED  AND  THOSE  OF  OUR  OWN  MANU¬ 
FACTURE. 


U.  8.  Mnll  Stenmahip*. 

Sail  from  New  York  every  Saturday  for 


OF  THE  MOST  APPROVED  MAKES  AT  THE  LOWEST 
PRICES  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 

HOSIERY,  UNDERWEAR,  AND  GLOVES,  FOB  LADIES, 
GENTLEMEN,  AND  CHILDREN. 

DRESS  GOOD& 

IN  THE  NEWEST  FALL  STYES  AND  COLORS. 
LINEN  GOODS,  BLANKETS,  AND  LACE  CURTAINS  AT 
LOWER  PRICES  THAN  HAVE  RULED  FOR  TEARS. 


GLASGOW  via  LOHDOHGEBRT. 


Bdaii  the  TEST  HIGHEST  AW  AMD,  radiM  sbere  tb«  G«U>  XXDAI,  aad  drea  mIj  fb* 
EXCEPTIONAL  SUPEH  .  EXCELLENCE. 

THUS  18  OONTINtrED  THH  UNBROKEN  BEBIXS  OP  TRIUHFBS  OP  THE8B  ORHANS 

AT  ETEBY  GREAT  WORLD’S  INDUSTRIAL  EXHIBITION 
FOB  SIXTEEN  YEARS, 

Mo  other  American  Organs  having  been  found  equal  to  them  in  any. 

THE  RECORD  OF  TRIUMPHS  of  MASON  &  HAMUN  ORGANS  in  such  aevere  and  prolonged 
•omparisone  by  tbe  BEST  JUDGES  OF  SUCH  INSTRUMENTS  IN  THE  WORLD  now  stands  :  At 
PAKIS,  I  VIENNA,  |  SANTIAGO,  |  PHJLA..  I  PAKIS,  I  MILAN,  |  AMSTERDAM, 

1861  1818  ISIS  1876  1878  1881  1888 

FRANCE.  I  AUSTRIA.  |  CHIU.  lu.  8.  AMBR.I  FRAJICB.  I  ITALI.  InETHEBLAWPS 

The  Testimony  of  Musicians  is  Equally  Emphatic. 


From  Pier  20,  Nortb  River,  New  York. 
Cabin  Passage,  860  to  $80.  Second  Cabin,  $t0. 
Steerage,  Outward  $28.  Prepaid  $21 . 


Anchor  Liue  Drafts  Issued  at  lowest  rates  are  paid  free  of 
charge  In  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 

For  Passage,  Cabin  Plans,  Book  of  Tours,  &c.,  apply  to 
HENDERSON  BROTHERS,  New  York. 


OUR  OWN  MANUFACTURE. 


8|2P fertile  immensely  peiiuUr  book.  Th. 

I  wLiv-'  el  all  the  Presidents  of  tile  U,  S,  Compleh 
ta  one  large  elegant  illustrated  volume.  The  fastest  selling  Doak 
in  America.  Immense  profits  to  Agents.  Every  inlelligent  pel. 
son  wants  it.  Any  one  can  become  a  successful  agent.  Ubeisl 
tenns  free.  Address  Hallet  Book  Co..  Portland.  ItaiM 


MAIL  ORDERS  WILL  RECEIVE  PROMPT  ATTENTION, 


4  wanted  for  The  History  of  Christianity,  by 

iLWl-iil  X  ^  Abbott.  A  grand  Chance.  A  $4  book  at  the 
popular  price  of  $1.76.  Liberal  terms.  The  religious  pa¬ 
pers  mention  it  as  one  of  tbe  few  'yrtal  religious  works  of 
the  world.  Greater  success  never  known  by  agents.  Terms 
free.  STINSON  A  CO.,  Publishers,  Portiaud,  Maine. 


For  $1.10  we  tend  set  for  medium-sisrd  tree. 

18  eandlei,  12  fancy  coruucoptaz,  42 
oolortd,  end  other  fancy  ornaniontz,  In  alt 
Wiiw  72  pieces.  Kur  $gn$&  we  pend  24  lar^e  candle^. 

cornucopias,  and  47  gilt,  colored  and 
'jBTffrgML  other  fancy  ornaments,  some  eery  beautiful;  alio 
18  ball  balance  candle  holderi,  and  6  holilcrs  with 
fancy  hrilUant colored  reflecton:  alsouol  red  tree 
IlghM.  reflectors,  brilliant  chalni,  go^d  moss,  etc., 
at  lowest  prices,  illustrated  ea  alugue  free.  Address,  OaVIU 
C.  COOK,  48  Adams  street,  Chicago. 


Christmas  CANTATA, 


.\/n  fnl/r  For  Sunday-School  Christmas  enter- 
Ufl  U  I  lllJLw  talnnents.  with  parts  for  primarv.  Ju¬ 
venile,  iutcrmedlatf,  adul's  and  the 
general  school.  Carols,  duets,  choruses,  eto.*  All  with  muslo; 
also  recitations  for  various  ages.  Everything  oomph'te  (oo  ex¬ 
tra  books  to  buy).  Arranged  to  difDouU  parrs  can  be  omitted. 
Twcotj  copies  for  M)  cents,  postpaid.  8a<u(ile  copy,  &  cents. 
Address,  DAVID  C  COOK,  46  Adams  8U,  Chicago. 


FALL  PLOUGHDIO. 

Farming  World :  “  Ploughing  for  Spring 
crops  can  be  done  at  any  time  now,  where  soil 
is  not  too  light  and  not  likely  to  wash  during 
the  Winter.  The  ground  should  be  left  rough, 
to  be  subjected  to  the  fullest  action  of  the  wea¬ 
ther —  freezing,  thawing,  wetting,  drying,  &c. 
Ridge  ploughing  of  stiff  clay  is  often  a  great 
benefit.  It  is  done  by  turning  two  and  two  to¬ 
gether,  so  as  to  leave  the  ground  uniforihly 
ridged.  The  ridges  must  run  up  and  down  the 
slopes,  otherwise  in  heavy  rains  water  will  be 
held  by  the  ridges  until  it  breaks  through 
somewhere,  when  there  will  be  danger  of  a 
‘wash  out’  This  system  of  Winter  fallowing 
involves  ploi^hing  again  in  the  Spring,  but 
shows  its  good  effects  in  the  crops.” 


Greatest  imlucemeiiU  ever  of¬ 
fered.  Now ’s  yo«r  time  to  get  up 
ordera  fof  oarc«l«bruted  Teue 
and  Cofre«»,«iid  secure  Hbeaiitl- 


ful  Gold  Band  or  Moss  Rose  China 
Tea  .^et,  or  Handsome  Decorated 
Gold  Band  Moss  Rose  Dinner  ^t,  or  Gold  Rand  Moss 
Decornred  Toilet  Set  For  full  nartinilars  address 
THE  GREAT  AM RKT41A.N  TR.A  CO., 

P,  O.  Box  31  and  Xi  Vesojr  Kt.,  New  York. 


A  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  FOR  1883-4 

(dated  October,  1883)  is  now  ready  and  will  be  sent  free ;  incindlnK  MANY  NEW  STYLES— the  beat 
assortment  and  most  attractive  organs  we  have  ever  offered.  Onb  Huhdrko  STTUts  are  folly  described 
and  iUnstrated,  adapted  to  all  nses,  in  plain  and  elegant  cases  in  natoial  woods,  and  snperbly  decorated 
in  gold,  silver,  and  colors.  Prices,  $23  for  tbe  smallest  size,  bnt  having  as  much  power  as  any  sin^ 
reed  organ  and  the  characteristic  Mason  &  Hamlin  excellence,  up  to  $900  for  the  largest  sizo.  Sixty 
Sttus  between  $78  and  $200.  Sold  aleo  far  eatf  payments.  Catalogues  free. 

THE  MASON  &  HAMLIN  OROAN  AND  PIANO  C0.p 

TremontSt.,  Boston;  46  E.  Uth  St.(TJnion  SqoareX  Haw  York;  149  Wabash  Avo.,  Chicaga 


n  a  aiTffb  sold  or 

If  A  I  pM  I  vf  Procured.  Books  free, 
r  ft  ■  klV  I  W  A.vr.  MORGAN  &  CO..  Pbt- 
fut  Altonuys  and  Broksri,  Waskineton,  D.  C. 


DSTnUG  FUKPKISB. 

Pumpkins  may  be  put  up  in  the  old-fashion¬ 
ed  mode  of  cutting  them  into  rings,  paring,  and 
drying  upon  poles,  or  they  may  be  cut  up  into 
small  pieces  and  dried  on  plates  in  the  sun  and 
oven.  A  better  plan,  however,  according  to  the 
Germantown  Telegraph,  is  to  pare,  stew,  and 
etndn  them,  just  as  if  for  pies ;  then  spread  the 
pulp  on  earthen  dishes  and  dry  quickly  in  a 
hot  sun  or  partially  heated  oven.  If  dried 
slowly  there  ib  danger  of  souring.  Stois  in  a 
dry  room.  Kept  in  this  manner,  they  retain 
much  of  the  freshn-ss  and  flavor  of  newly  gath¬ 
ered  fruit  The  dried  pulp  should  be  soaked 
in  milk  a  few  hours  before  using.  In  making 
pies  they  are  greatly  improved  by  stirring  the 
pumpkins  in  scalding  milk,  especially  if  eggs 
be  not  Used ;  but  without  eggs  they  fall  far 
short  of  rile  true  “  pumpkin  pie.” 


160  pp.,  6n$  paper,  large  type;  by  Blechoff,  Praa* 
brey,  Perkins  and  Rev.  J.  E.  Rankin,  D.D. 

The  music  in  Gospxt,  Bells  is  such  that  children 
can  sing,  the  meIodies.aIl  **  taking,"  and  the  words 
selected  with  great  care.  No  ** doggerel  rhymes" 
appear  in  the  book.  If  you  want  a  really  good 
book,  get  Gospel  Bells.  Sample  copy  by  mall  for 
35  cents  in  pottage  stamps. 

HENRY  A.  SUMNER  &  CO.,  Publishers, 
tos  WHbaah  Ava..  CHICAGO. 


TROY,  N.  Y., 

Manufacture  a  special  quality  of  Bells.  Oldest  Workmen. 
Greatest  Experience.  Largest  Trade.  Special  attention 
given  to  CHisEcli  Bells.  Illustrated  Catalogue  mailed  tree. 


MeShane  Bell  Foundry 

Manufacture  those  celebrated  Bells  and  Chimes 
(or  Churches.  Tower  Clocks.  Ac.,  Ac.  Prices  and 
catalogues  sent  tree.  Address 
I  H.  HC8HANE  k  CO.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Good  Pay  for  Agents.  SlWO  to  $‘AOO  per  month 
msule  selling  our  Hne  Bisoks  dc  Bibles. 

Write  to  J.  C.  McCurdy  6i  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


He  believes 

that  yellow  fever  is  due  to  the  rapid  multipli¬ 
cation  and  development  of  a  microscopic  alga, 
termed  by  him  micrococciis  xanthogeiiiciis,  in 
the  blood,  under  the  influence  of  a  high  tem¬ 
perature.  This  alga  and  its  spores  he  has 
found  in  immense  numbers  in  the  earth  of  yel¬ 
low  fever  cemeteries,  which  he  considers,  there¬ 
fore,  hotbeds  of  propagation,  the  spores  being 
carried  thenoe  by  rains  and  winds  to  where 
they  can  enter  the  human  organism  and  begin 
their  deadly  work.  He  has  also  shown  that 
guinea  pigs  and  rabbits  can  be  made  to  take 
yellow  fever  by  inoculation  with  the  blood  of  a 
yellow  fever  patient,  or  even  by  confinement 
over  earth  from  a  yellow  fever  cemetery,  and 
that  the  disease  can  be  transmitted  from  one  to 
another  indefinitely  by  inoculation.  In  his  la¬ 
ter  experiments  he  has  found  that  he  was  able 
to  render  guinea  pigs  (which  are  very  suscepti¬ 
ble  to  the  disease,  while  fowls  are  unsuscepti¬ 
ble)  quite  incapable  of  taking  it  even  when  in¬ 
oculated  with  a  large  dose  of  blood  from  a  re¬ 
cent  yellow  fever  corpse.  This  result  he  ob¬ 
tained  in  two  distinct  ways,  one  being  by  pre¬ 
vious  inoculation  with  a  culture  of  a  microbe 
found  to  be  antagonistic  to  the  development  of 
the  yellow  fever  alga,  and  the  other  being  by 
previous  inoculation  with  a  culture  of  the  alga 
attenuated  by  passing  through  the  organism  of 
a  fowl  or  by  cultivation  in  the  air.  This  last  he 
seems  to  prefer,  and  he  says  that  he  is  so  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  preventive  efficacy  of  a.  sufficient¬ 
ly  attenuated  culture,  that  he  is  prepared  to 
submit  himself  to  a  public  inoculation  with  the 
blood  of  a  yellow  fever  corpse  as  a  solemn  test 
of  the  efficacy  of  the  previous  preventive  inoc¬ 
ulation  with  the  attenuated  culture. 


MENEELY  BELL  FOUNDRY 

Favorably  known  to  the  public  since 
•1826.  Church.  Chapel, School,  Fire  Alarm 
and  other  bells ;  also  Chimes  and  Peals. 

Meneely&Co.,  West  Troy,  N.Y. 


RAPID  ACCUMIJI.  AXIOM  ! 

Can  Handle  Sums  Large  or  Small. 


For  Circular  address  the 

Centra)  Illinois  Financial  Agency,  Jacksonville,  Illinois, 


PACKEHO  BUTTEE. 

The  president  of  the  Boston  Butter,  Cheese, 
and  Egg  Association  says :  “A  serious  obstacle 
in  the  butter  business  is* that  farmei’s  will  per¬ 
sist  in  packing  butter  in  the  tub.  The  tubs 
should  ^  soaked  in  the  strongest  salt  and  wa¬ 
ter  that  you  can  make  for  at  least  twenty-four 
hours.  'Then  wet  a  cloth  in  strong  brine  and 
put  it  in  the  bottom  of  the  tub  before  packing. 
After  the  butter  has  stood  about  three  days 
there  will  be  a  little  space  between  the  tub  and 
the  butter,  caused  by  the  butter  solidifying. 
Put  in  enough  strong  pickle  to  fill  this  space 
between  the  butter  and  the  tub.  This  is  the 
only  way  to  pack  butter  and  have  it  keep  per¬ 
fectly.  The  average  number  of  pounds  of  milk 
for  a  pound  of  butter  is  twenty-four.  Salt  is 
the  best  preservative.  Butter  should  never  be 
overworked,  and  should  be  worked  by  hand 
and  packed  immediately.  Ice  should  be  kept 
in  the  milk  room  to  condense  impurities.” 


BEST  IN  THE  WORLD 


LIKE  THE 


STBO) 


The  Kew  American  Dictionary  only  $1.00 


volume  Is  •  Librsi9*u<a  Bn»cIop^ 
knowledKe.  aswsllasthe  best  Dictionary  In  the  wirld.  ^  8uperl 
wuJd  •  '“'■K*  volume  It  eontelni 

with  its  imo  nesntng,  dertmtlon, 

ronuneistton,  end  •  rest  amount  «r  - - — - ’ 

clence,  Mt***''* - 

UW8,  etCesUmieei^  •  Ojiurarv  i 

tlonary  costs  $».00  and  the  New  American  i _ _ 

.  Bead  what  the  Press  Says  t 

an w>  »r  contents. "-The 
DbrRryofrefisrenee." — Lxsux  Ill'dNrws  "WehaTo 
It  wen  w«thYha“Di?co’“ili?/®’'*“®«**"  Dtctlonary  In  our  office  and  rogSra 
tlonarVlS^Jhe  lihETlw  “>•  New  American  Ok- 

c»n  be^dlsoanesd'with^^rjS^®®®”®®’  other  much  more  axpenslre  works 
etc  minaS.nlS:hiai^’.  country,  htetory,  bnslness,  law, 

etc  ,  IS  inexcusable  In  any  man.”— sciEirririo  AKRtiiCAK.  *  ’  ’ 

Xv*o  Copies  for  SI.7S. 

Ri'.f Kori% !rse, asolld  Silver  BnntinirCaso  Watih. 
SSI?  y®ee.?.‘lfreo..»  I-ady’s  Solid  Gold  UuntlmrCase  Watch. 


-tolh *''®  W”‘a.  Superbly** boundTu 
•  large  Tolnaa  It  eoDtolna  e^rv  uaefol 
truv  iBVMnun,  uvriTauoo,  spelling  onU 
diVT*  of  absolutely  necessary  Information  opon 

^,5^'®^*^^*'aphy.  American  History Jnsoltent  land  aud  Interest 
Library  of  Relbrence,  Webster's  Dlc- 
aa.uu  Slid  tijo  wj™  Dictionary  costs  only  Gl.OO. 


Suce  to  Give  StttiMf'stction, 


(xciieral  Office,  Ilioii,  N.  ¥. 

New  York  Office,  asa  Broa<l\vay 


THE  HOUSEHOLD, 


sort,^  colors,  at  "SO  cents  per  o*. 

Waste  tiewfiig  Silk  l)la<‘k  or  color,  SO  ets.  per  ox. 
Bi-nd  two  3c.  i>osta*re  stampa  foris-pagc  jiamphlct  g! 


Potato  Rissoles. — Mix  with  the  potato  salt, 
pepper,  and  butter  to  taste,  aud  a  well-beaten 
e^  (one  large  egg  is  enough  for  a  pint-basinful 
of  mashed  v^etable).  Make  up  the  mixture  into 
small  rolls,  cover  with  a  thick  layer  of  egg  and 
bread-crumbs,  aud  fry  in  boiling  dripping  to  a 
golden  brown.  Drain  well  on  kitclien  paper 
before  serving. 

Flannel  Cakes. — One  cupful  of  Indian  meal, 
two  of  flour,  three  of  boiling  milk,  quarter  of  a 
cupful  of  liquid  yeast,  one  tablespoonful  of  salt, 
one  tablespoonful  of  sugar,  two  of  butter. 
Have  the  milk  boiling,  and  pour  it  on  the  meal 
and  butter.  When  cool  add  the  flour,  salt, 
sugar  and  yeast,  which  has  been  dissolved  in 
four  tablespoonfuls  of  cold  water.  Let  the 
mixture  lise  over  night,  and  fry  on  a  hot  griddle. 


The  Brainerd  &  Armstrong  Co. 

469  Broadway,  Now  York. 

238  Market  St.,  Fliiladelpliia,  Pa. 
56  Summer  St.,  BoKtoii,  Mans. 
85  Sharpe  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
MlUa  at  New  ILondou,  Conn. 

Pleaoe  nientioii  this  paper. 


TYT;T'\T0  T/'YATO  any  disability:  also  to 
I  Pa  \  ^  I  \  \  Widows,  Children,  Parents. 

'  ^  Pension  now  INCREASED. 

Charges  of  Desertion  removed ;  Dlscliarges  and  Bounty  ob¬ 
tained.  Horse  claims  now  paid.  Send  stamps  for  New  Laws 
and  Blanks.  Col.  L.  BINGHAM,  Attorney  since  186.’;  for 
Claims  and  Patents,  Washington,  D.  C. 


yo®*'  •«l*ur«  tlm«  evening*.  Addre**, 

World  MTg  Co.,  122  Nassau  Street,  New  YorL 

THIS  SPENDID  COIN  SILVER  HUNTING  CASE 


■  Procunnl  or  no  charge.  4(^.  book 
patcnt-hiw  frt*e.  Adel.  W.  T.  Kitz- 
GEBALlKl006F&t.,WU8biDCtOD,L).C. 


Dress  Keform 

Union  Undergarments. 
Vest  and  Drawers  m  one. 


EQUIPOISE. 


Made  In  all  weights  of  Me¬ 
rino  and  Cashmere :  Cbemi- 
lettes.  Princess  Skirts,  Ajut- 
poise.  Emancipation,  Dress 
Reform,  and  Comfort  Waists. 

Corded  Waists  a  Speeialty. 

Shoulder  Brace  and  Corset 
oorablned. 


To  any  pereon  who  will 
•end  ne  rd  order  (br 


Can  be  obtained  by  Sowing 


HENDERSON’S 

CENTRAL PARK 

LAWN  CRASS  SEED. 


A  SECOND  EMPHATIC  ENDORSEMENT. 

Mr.  Wm.  B.  Mitchell,  editor  of  the  Journal- 
Press,  St.  Cloud.  Minn.,  wrote  to  Mr.  Wm.  Penn 
Nixon,  asking  if  a  card  with  his  signature,  recom¬ 
mending  Compound  Oxygen,  was  genuine.  Mr. 
Mitchell  writes ;  “  The  following  letter  from  Mr. 
Wm.  Penn  Nixon,  the  well  known  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Inter-Oceati,  explains  itself,  and  will  be 
read  with  Interest :  ” 

“  The  Inteb-Ocean,  Chicago,  Jan.  10,  1883. 

“  Mr.  IF.  B.  MUrMell,  St.  doud,  Minn : 

“Dear  Sib: — lam  always  happy  to  bear  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  great  value  of  Compound  Oxygen,  as 
manufactured  by  Dre.  Starkey  A  Palen,  Philadel¬ 
phia.  I  think  it  is  (he  most  important  remedy  for 
throat  and  lung  troubles  that  teas  ever  discovert.  T 
feel  that  it  sav^  my  life,  and  I  am  always  glad  to 
recommend  it  to  those  that  are  suffering  from 
such  troubles.  The  card  u>as  not  only  genuine,  but 
I  endorse  the  remedy  now  as  fully  as  I  did  in  the 
card.  Very  truly  yours,  Wm.  Penn  Nixon.” 

Our  “  Trieatise  on  Compound  Oxygen,  '  containing 
a  history  of  the  discovery  and  m<^e  of  action  of 
this  remarkable  curative  agent,  and  a  large  record 
of  surprising  cures  in  Consumption,  (Tatarrh,  Neu¬ 
ralgia,  Bronchitis,  Asthma,  etc.,  and  a  wide  range 
of  chronic  diseases,  will  be  sent  free.  Address 
Drs.- Starkey  A  Palen,  1109  and  1111  Oirard  St., 
Phllada. 


i]:"'*  wHDtto  get  It  Wltliaa$ 

U  jm  Money  ynn  een  exMlIy  do  eo.  geni 

1  Dollar  ftirii  tAti)  pie  copy  of 

f fflmaf  Wow  Amoricnii  Dlctlop* 

/rjHM  ary  and  ieehnweahv  tuucud  set 

upaclubof  Fin^on. 

f  th  '  inlnatonf  Kobt.^IU  \ooD^ 

Ww  Auditor  of  the  Treaaory  P.  O.  DeDaitoioia.  Wu£ 

f  if®  •"beertbere  In  one  eflenioon. 

'  W.t^itn.  1’’  n  “V  Piemlun*  8li*«r 

A.  B^erken,  Florence,  Mo,  Send  money  by 
raglstered  letter  or  Poat  Office  Ifoney  Order*  4a  Paire  lllustriitea 

wiSh*“®.“'  Self  cocking  Rev^Iv,™:  TeIe,"oM,®VpT  a 
WORLD  MAHUP’G  CO..  IPn  N.irwn  Street.  Nam  Vork. 


.  _  Shoulder  Braces,  \’mm 

Supporters,  Ob-  tjB 
r  stetrlc  Bandages.  Shoulder 

1 .1  y  stocking  Supporters,  Sanita-  H  H 

E*rlce  $3.93.  ry  Napkins,  etc. 

Cnstom  work  promptly  attended  to. 

NEW  iLLrSTBATED  CATALOOUE  FREE. 

Mrs.  A.  FLarOSBE, 

6  E.  14tlk  Street,  New  York. 


A  mixture  composed  of  selected  ffratoes  WenUcol 
with  those  usM  in  fonniiiff  the  lawns  or  New 
York’s  famous  park.  One  quart  of  this  seed  will 
sow  an  area  of  20xl5ft.,  equalinjf  300  sq.  ft.,  or 
for  an  acre  4  bushels  are  required.  Instnictloao 
for  sowliiH  and  after  treatment  sent  gratis  with  all 
orders.  Price,  SSets.  per  qt.  (If  by  mail,  add  10 
cU.  perqt.  forpostatre).  If  by  freight  or  expreaOm 
$l.o0  per  peck,  |5.00  per  bushel.  Catalogue  oti 

“Everything  for  the  Carden’*  ■ 

mailed  free  on  application. 


PATENTS 

L.  BINGHAM  k  CO.,  Patent  Attorneys,  Washington,  D.  C. 


59  Csrniiite  St.,  N.  Y. 


35  A  37  CottUndt  St.,  New  York. 


OR  "NO  TENSION’  SEWING  MACHINE 
Runt  with  oR«-third  tha  Power  of  the  lightest 
running  machine  of  other  makes. 

HATE  YOU  THOROUGHLY  TESTED  IT? 

Willcox  A  SibbiS.  K.  Co.,  668  Brodway,  N.  Y. 


MONEY  loaned 


^iryjpf  ^^^T^Anicricaa  lubjecu.  l^rleo,  3c.  f'O'.ii  and  ap' 
nRHYifCgfR/wardH.  The  ordinary  30c.  Mnired  card  I'or 
40c.  card  fur  loc.  Be«utirul  fau,  palette, 
pjp^ J  and  other  thaped  cards  (not  frinsed),  l^o. 

each.  Lar^e  illaitraied  catalogue  fTeo.  Ad* 
dreiw.  DATIO  0.  COOK,  41  Adams  street,  Chicago,  lU. 


Pot  ploasnre 
and  bnsinpM. 


Meiorii!  STAiNEI  6LASS  wkiloffs  in  new  designs. 

Send  tor  hand  book  by  moll. 


Manufacturer  and  Importer  of 

Fine  Harness  and  Saddlery, 

No.  54  Fourth  Avenue,  N.  Y. 

(Opposite  the  Bible  House). 

OFFERS  A  CHOICE  SELECTION  OF 


^m^aI.chTOpl«it£n  forprojectinganden 
chromoi^e.  o,je«ne  pletniwand 
nu^l^  Riid^llght,  u,,a  nivkt  fli  s 
f  »o6  fiw)  dUMTiptive  riniiliii 

[ILL  I’ta  Co.,  12y  East  38th  8l,  Saw  York. 


TTUTflnnrAs  iithuhmmt  ■athial 


M  I  saglw  for  Sir.  Bampfo,  8e.  fiSoMO.  Toa  foot,  Tw.: 
■  .IfoMB  foot,  |1  25.  BmIa  Osm  Moakoi  for  gaata 
yOfoao  foreoL  foac  vOiia  board,  Ma.  Efierflaon— 8 
Ttafcatfoglaaks  la  ootors.  Mo.  fm  188  (oai^t  free). 
4  W—ka.laoatora,Mo.>ef 

We.)-  Cl ■  MeMeee,  eebwbeM,  Jfc.  pwgoMm 
Um  Fire,  emerwe  er  ell  cm  eelar,  gre  geMIlM  Sm-  Me.  Oem- 
•Lte  eelelege.  Item  B.  C.  COOg.  M  A4eiu  lUeet,  Ckleege. 


DA  lllistrited‘’«:r 

sttocoLoaKD  wfowotliad 

lUmatratdna  m-Floridt  Scuts 

i|t  oaddifforratiiaetiaao  af  4lieDtoW. 
Mloaonaot  a  «rk  of  tbe  kiad  tinbliabed. 
l.pnatsgo  freeaa  recalptai  8for.  to* 
MIlKtO  HBOR.,  Jarkaoavilla.  Ha. 


Riding  lid  Driiing  Whips,  Lip-Robes,  English 
Riding  Saddles  iid  Bridles,  Spirs, 

And  a  Complete  Assortment  of  all  the  Artldes  used  in 
Gentlemen’s  Stablee. 


VIENNA, 
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FHILIDELPHU  LETTEK. 

TIu  Sjaod  of  Fnuiylvaaia. 

This  year  we  met  not  in  “Auld  Beekie,"  but  in 
Young  Beekie,  and  unless  our  memory  is  strangely 
at  fault,  the  auld  lady  will  have  to  light  a  good 
many  new  pipes  if  she  is  going  to  keep  pace  in 
smoking  with  her  younger  sister.  But  according 
to  the  negro  adage,  “It’s  an  ill  wind  that  don’t  blow 
Bowbar,”  and  the  reek  of  the  city  of  William  Pitt 
give  special  exercise  to  the  genius  of  tidy  house¬ 
keepers,  and  must  be  a  powerful  stimulus  to  the 
vocation  of  laundry-people  and  soap-makers.  We 
have  no  doubt  that  the  good  people  of  Pittsburg 
are  as  successful  as  most  other  peoples  in  acquir¬ 
ing  and  retaining  pureness  of  heart,  but  of  the 
virtue  of  cleanness  of  hands  we  fear  they  must 
ever  despair.  Climbing  one  day  one  of  the  long, 
steep  bills  in  which  Eastern  Ohio  glories,  we  said 
to  a  man  we  met :  “What  fearful  hills  you  keep  In 
your  neighborhood.”  “  Yes,”  he  replied,  “  we 
have  long,  steep  hills,  but  we  have  plenty  of  good 
water  and  plenty  of  good  health  with  them.”  And 
so  beneath  that  frowning  canopy  of  smoko  and 
soot,  that  spreads  between  Pittsburg  and  the  sky, 
there  beats  a  genial  hospitality  and  nestles  an 
affluence  of  domestic  comfort  and  home  life,  and 
surges  a  tide  of  secular  and  spiritual  energy  and 
acti>-ity  that  soon  makes  the  stranger  oblivious  of 
smoke  and  soot-flake,  and  quite  reconciles  him  to 
the  necessity  of  so  frequent  converse  with  the 
laundry  and  the  wash-basin. 

The  three  hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  railway 
transit  from  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg,  along  val¬ 
leys  like  that  of  Chester,  unsurpassed  If  not  un¬ 
matched  for  beauty  of  hillside,  and  home-studded, 
farm-patched  level  or  elope  lying  between ;  through 
cities  like  Lancaster  and  Harrisburg;  over  bridges 
spanning  the  Schuykill  and  the  Susquehanna ;  ser¬ 
pentining  urith  the  abrupt  and  ever-recurring  curves 
on  the  margin  of  the  blue  J uniata ;  moving  with 
rapid  stride  up  the  panting  grades  of  the  mag¬ 
nificent  Horseshoe  Bend ;  plunging  through  long, 
suffocating  tunnels,  down  with  screech  and  roar 
along  the  course  of  the  descending  Connemaugh  ; 
on,  on  to  the  dusty  goal — was  reduced  to  a  mini¬ 
mum  by  the  presence,  in  one  end  of  a  parlor-car, 
of  a  considerable  number  of  those  most  amiable, 
social  and  conversable  of  beings,  Presbyterian 
dominies.  Their  tongues  kept  time  with  the  revo¬ 
lutions  of  the  car-wheels,  and  the  amount  of  hu¬ 
mor,  anecdote,  and  brilliant  discussion  of  high 
theological  and  ecclesiastical  themes,  that  was 
scattered  along  that  route,  will  never  be  accurate¬ 
ly  ascertained  and  reported.  It  was  calculated 
that  one  of  our  highly-esteemed  and  loved  breth¬ 
ren,  Dr.  Alfred  Nevln,  talked  three  hundred  and 
twenty-five  out  of  the  three  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  of  the  way,  and  with  such  exhaustless  orig¬ 
inality  of  wit,  humor  and  good  sense,  that  the 
rest  of  us,  I  am  sure,  would  have  been  willing  to 
pay  his  fare  for  the  pleasure  of  his  company. 

The  traveller  through  certain  portions  of  New 
Mexico  and  Arizona  sis  he  looks  from  the  plain 
below,  sees  high  up  the  almost  perpendicular 
cliffs  the  former  homes  of  Innumerable  cliff-dwell¬ 
ers.  But  we  need  not  go  so  far  as  New  Mexico  to 
see  cliff-dwellers,  for  during  our  sojourn  in  Pitts¬ 
burg  we  dwelt  among  them.  The  hospitable  home 
of  the  able  and  popular  pastor  of  the  Third  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church,  the  Bev.  Dr.  Cowan,  with  whom 
we  wera  so  favored  as  to  tabernacle,  is  so  near 
the  edge  of  one  of  the  highest  and  steepest  of  the 
cliffs  that  flank  the  smoky  plain  below,  that  an  or¬ 
thodox  western  cyclone  would  be  sure  to  lift  it 
from  its  perch  and  drop  It  Into  the  city  below.  I 
was  thankful  that  I  was  not  given  to  somnambu¬ 
lism,  for  the  path  between  the  front  porch  of  that 
mansion  and  the  edge  of  the  cUff  Is  hardly  wide 
enough  for  safe  perambulation  in  a  dream.  The 
view  ttom  that  posiUoa  to  unique.  In  the  day¬ 
time  the  sunbeams  have  a  hard  fight  of  it  to  get 
through  the  murky  envelope  and  show  the  would- 
be  spectator  what  lies  below,  but  in  the  night 
many  rays  of  various  hue  do  manage  to  emerge 
and  show  a  startling  scene.  Strewn  all  along  the 
valley  and  scattered  upon  the  hillsides  we  see  the 
silvery  but  fierce  glow  of  electric  lights  surround¬ 
ed  by  a  legion  of  ruddy  gas-jets,  and  interspersed 
among  them  the  red,  awful  glare  of  those  burning 
fiery  furnaces,  that  make  you  think  of  that  one  on 
the  plain  of  Dura.  Undoubtedly  in  those  days 
when  Washington  did  Braddock — to  wit,  when  the 
contemptible  colonists  knew  how  to  fight — ^those 
then  forest-oovered  hills  in  their  one  sweet  hue  of 
June  or  in  their  kaleidoscopic  Autumn  tints,  were 
in  one  sense  much  more  beautiful  than  they  are 
now,  denuded  as  they  are  of  trees,  and  bare  of 
vegetation,  and  deep  gullied  by  heavy  rains,  and 
yet  behind  all  that  is  visible  from  our  ledge,  in 
those  workshops  and  foundries  below,  there  is 
Uie  far  richer  beauty  of  strong  sinewy-armed  In¬ 
dustry  working  up  our  civilization  and  winning 
bread  for  the  household,  and  in  those  homes  that 
line  the  hills,  a  world  of  parental  and  filial  love 
and  domestic  comfort. 

Next  after  the  noble  Synod  of  New  York,  the 
Synod  of  Pennsylvania  is  the  largest  of  the  twen¬ 
ty-three  Synods  into  which  the  Church  in  this 
country  is  now  divided.  And  leaving  out  in  both 
cases  the  Presbyteries  that  lie  outside  the  Com¬ 
monwealth,  the  Synod  of  Pennsylvania  exceeds 
that  of  New  York  in  the  number  of  churches  and 
communicants.  It  Is  larger  than  the  Presbyteri¬ 
an  Church  of  England,  larger  than  that  of  Ireland, 
larger  than  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Scotland.  The  meeting  of  the  Synod  at  Pittsburg 
was  memorable  as  being  the  last  in  which  it  meets 
in  the  mass — henceforth  it  will  meet  as  a  del^ated 
body,  numbering  about  250  members.  The  num¬ 
ber  in  attendance  at  Pittsburg  was  between  500 
and  600,  and  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  remained  until  the  close,  on  Monday  evening 
following  the  Thursday  upon  whitfii  it  opened. 

A  magnifleent  audience  listened  while  Bev.  Prof. 
Jeffers  of  the  Western  Theological  Seminary  de¬ 
livered  the  opening  sermon,  a  memorial  discourse 
of  the  beloved  and  lamented  Wilson,  whose  voice 
was-then  better  employed  in  singing  the  song  of 
Moses  and  the  Lamb,  “  Unto  Him  that  loved  us 
and  washed  us  from  our  sins  In  His  own  blood, 
and  hath  made  us  kings  and  priests  unto  God  and 
His  Father.” 

On  Friday  afternoon,  before  entering  upon  the 
work  of  the  hour,  the  Lord’s  Supper  was  celebrat¬ 
ed.  The  whole  service  occupied  just  about  one 
Hour,  and  was  profoundly  solemn,  and  could  not 
but  be  richly  profitable.  No  Synod,  we  believe, 
ever  did  more  good  work  in  a  briefer  space  of 
time.  There  was  no  speaking  for  the  sake  of 
speaking,  and  while  there  was  a  genuine  Presby¬ 
terian  earnestness,  there  was  no  spice  of  unfrater- 
nal  acrimony  in  the  debates.  An  earnest  paper 
was  passed  with  reference  to  the  four-hundredth 
anniversary  of  Luther’s  birthday,  and  all  our  min¬ 
isters  were  urged  to  take  advantage  of  the  occa¬ 
sion  to  present  to  the  people  the  chief  features  of 
wonderful  nun,  and  of  the  glorious  move¬ 
ment  in  which  he  was  so  able  and  conspicuous  an 
agent. 

The  great  Tsaiferanoe  queottea  was  ably  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  Standing  Oommlttee  and  warmly 
dlsoMaad.  And  U  is  a  curious  taot  that  last  year 
at  Harrisburg  the  morning  after  the  Synod  had 
pasaed  a  thundering  vote  la  favor  of  Prohibition, 
the  newspapem  came  out  with  the  astounding 
news  *at  the  vote  of  the  Synod  was  directly  the 
reverse.  And  now  at  Pittsburg  the  very  same 
pbenomeoon  to  repeated.  TheSynod  movedllke  an 
avalaaehe  ia  favor  of  Prohlbitioa,  and  yet  the  next 
mendBg  we  saw  at  the  head  of  a  newspaper  ool- 
the  eonspioueus  heading  "  The  Sjrnod  Totes 
Dews  a  Beeolutloa  for  ProhlbltloB.’’  It  would 
seem  that  the  opponents  of  the  Temperanoe  move¬ 
ment  ware  petsmsded  that  truth  was  a  commodity 
with  which  they  could  afford  to  dispense. 

The  Committee  on  the  Minutes  of  the  Presbytery 


of  Huntingdon  presented  a  report,  which  was  dis¬ 
cussed  at  considerable  length  and  then  referred 
back  to  the  Committee  for  revision,  and  by  nomi¬ 
nation  in  open  Synod,  Dr.  Boblnson  of  Harrisburg, 
Dr.  Logan  of  Scranton,  and  Dr.  Patterson  of  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  were  added  to  the  Committee — the  orig¬ 
inal  members  being  Dr.  Elliott  of  Pittsburg,  Dr. 
J.  Addison  Henry  of  Philadelphia,  and  Judge 
Pershing.  The  main  object  in  thus  referring  the 
report  was  to  secure  the  expression  of  the  Synod's 
mind,  to  the  effect  that  the  permission  given  to 
Mr.  White  to  withdraw  after  he  had  necessitated 
a  painful  trial  to  elicit  tiie  fact  of  his  change  of 
views,  and  after  having  been  convicted,  was  not 
to  be  regarded  as  a  precedent.  The  report  finally 
and  unanimously  adopted  and  characterized  the 
“gentleness  and  forbearance  of  the  Presbytery  in 
the  case  as  extreme,”  and  the  Synod  contented 
itself  with  a  single  exception,  “in  view  of  the 
healthy  stand  for  orthodoxy  and  for  adherence  to 
our  Standards,  whiclt  the  Presbytery  took  in  the 
case,  and  which  is  specially  commended  by  the 
Synod.” 

In  the  admirable  Narrative  on  the  State  of  Be- 
ligion,  presented  by  Mr.  Sharpe,  the  following 
occurs : 

“The  notable  exeeptions  to  this  rule  in  the 
Presbytery  of  Huntingdon,  have  only  served  to 
emphasize  the  unswerving  orthodoxy  alike  of  that 
Presbytery  and  of  all  its  sisters  without  excep¬ 
tion.  It  Is  matter  of  common  congratulation  that 
with  such  remarkable  unanimity,  firmness  and 
charity,  that  Presbytery  has  expurgated  its  fair 
fame,  and  that  of  the  Synod,  of  which  it  is  a  part, 
for  fidelity  to  tite  truth  under  the  Westminster 
Standards.  The  stronghold  of  Presbyterianism 
in  America  Is  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  flanked 
on  either  side  by  its  two  great  Presbyterian  cities, 
one  of  them  the  largest,  and  the  other  of  tliem 
the  moat  conservative  In  the  world ;  and  there  is 
ample  reason  to  believe  that  loyalty  to  Its  doc¬ 
trinal  Standards  was  never  so  intelligent,  so  free, 
so  full,  so  enthusiastic,  as  it  is  to-day  throughout 
its  whole  domain.” 

Various  points  in  the  Narrative  wore  discussed 
in  the  Synod,  but  not  one  word  was  said  in  disap¬ 
probation  of  this  portion  of  it.  It  Is  very  ob¬ 
vious,  therefore,  that  future  aberrations  from  the 
Standards  of  the  Church  in  the  Synod  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  will  be  dealt  with  with  a  lenity  less 
extreme.  The  attempt  to  connect  New  and  Old 
Schoolism  with  this  case,  has  been  an  entertain¬ 
ment  chiefly  of  friends  and  guardians  of  Presby¬ 
terianism  outside  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
and  it  had  no  more  to  do  with  the  case,  from  be¬ 
ginning  to  end,  than  had  the  Keely  Motor  or  the 
last  comet. 

As,  according  to  the  latest  results  of  historical 
research,  the  next  year  will  be  the  bl-centennial  of 
the  arrival  of  Makemie  in  this  country,  and  as 
this  Synod  enters  a  new  era  in  the  course  of  Pres¬ 
byterianism  in  Pennsylvania,  the  Synod  appoint¬ 
ed  Dr.  B.  M.  Patterson  to  present  at  its  meeting 
next  year  a  historic  sketch  of  Presbyterianism 
within  the  bounds  of  this  Commonwealth.  We 
may  be  sure  that  that  paper  will  be  full  of  inter¬ 
est  and  of  intrinsic  value. 

Some  informal  conference  took  place  among  the 
members  of  the  Synod  as  to  means  for  Increasing 
the  interest  in,  and  usefulness  of,  future  Synodical 
meetings,  and  the  subject  will  probably  be  brought 
before  the  bodj'  next  year.  It  was  suggested  that 
papers  on  Important  subjects  be  appointed  from 
year  to  year,  the  subjects  to  be  discussed  by  the 
Synod,  and  that  a  greater  portion  of  time  be  de¬ 
voted  to  preaching  and  other  devotional  exercises. 
The  matter  is  worth  thinking  of. 

William  P.  Breed. 


THE  BIRTH  OF  LUTHER 
At  liiMleben,  Saxony,  Nov.  10, 1483. 

I. 

Beneath  the  low  church  towers  of  Eiseleben 
Gathered  a  humble  group  of  mining  men. 

Near  the  old  sally  port : 

They  deplored  the  misfortune  of  their  comrade  poor 
Who  had  another  incumbrance  laid  at  his  door. 
Another  boy  to  support, 
n. 

“  Gk>od  St.  Martin  help  him  and  Anna  his  wife 
To  bear  this  fresh  load  on  their  o’erburdened  life, 

And  God  help  the  child  ” : 

And  as  they  talked  on  in  this  low-spirited  way. 

The  shadows  were  chased  before  the  on-coming  day, 

*  And  the  morning  flushed  mild, 
m. 

And  now  Four  Hundred  Years  after  that  time 
To  that  spot  all  flock  grateful,  as  to  a  blest  shrine. 
Which  witnessed  that  birth : 

O’er  that  poor  miner’s  hut  rose  a  bright  “  morning  star  ” 
Whose  glad,  warming  rays,  spreading  widely  and  far. 
Have  illumined  the  earth. 

IT. 

And  thus  many  small  things  that  seem  at  flrst  hard  and 
To  large-hearted  blessings  in  after  life  turn,  [stern. 
And  our  forebodings  beguile. 

The  shadows  to  sunlight,  to  glad  joys  the  frowns, 

And  our  seeming  hard  crosses  are  changed  to  bright 

Our  tears  to  a  smile.  [crowns, 

John  D.  Shebwood. 

Englewood,  N.  J.,  Nov.  10, 1883. 


DON’T  DO  IT. 

Don’t  give  to  b^gars  at  your  door.  Don’t  pay 
any  attention  to  begging  letters  from  unknown 
parties.  Just  now  one  of  these  begging  letters 
has  come  into  my  hand,  which  I  will  copy,  in  the 
way  of  warning  and  illustration : 

“  Believing  you  can  give  me  the  information  I 
seek,  I  am  tempted  to  write  to  you,  hoping  you 
will  have  the  kindness  to  grant  my  request.  Among 
the  many  wealthy  and  Influential  members  of  your 
congr^iation  Is  there  any  one  who  will  act  the 
part  of  a  true  Christian,  and  be  a  friend  to  the 
friendless,  by  furnishing  me  with  employment? 
In  June,  76,  I  received  a  severe  attack  of  sun¬ 
stroke,  and  I  have  been  confined  to  my  home  ever 
since,  suffering  from  its  effects.  Being  unable  to 
get  out  to  work,  I  depend  upon  what  I  earn  at 
home,  working  at  my  occupation  of  copyist ;  but 
for  the  past  six  months  I  have  failed  to  got  work, 
though  I  have  made  many  endeavors  to  obtain  the 
same.  I  have  written  to  the  Young  Men’s  Chris¬ 
tian  Association,  the  Charity  Organization  Society 
of  the  City  of  Now  York,  and  to  many  business 
firms,  and  having  met  with  no  success,  I  feel  so 
discouraged  that  I  am  almost  on  the  verge  of 
despair.  I  am  poor,  and  heavily  in  debt,  and  not 
wishing  to  be  a  burden  to  others,  the  thought  con¬ 
tinually  haunts  me  that  I  ought  to  put  an  end  to 
my  miserable  existence ;  I  fear  a  worse  fate  awaits 
me  if  I  commit  such  a  cowardly  act — but  what 
shall  I  do?  No  one  seems  willing  to  assist  me  in 
my  unfortunate  condition.  I  don’t  ask  for  alms, 
what  I  deeire  is  work,  whereby  I  can  earn  an 
honest  living.  I  live  a  pious  life,  and  I  am  con¬ 
tinually  praying  for  work ;  but  God  seems  unwil¬ 
ling  to  answer  my  prayers.  Please  remember  me 
in  your  prayers,  and  ask  God  to  sustain  me,  and 
if  yeu  can  give  me  the  aid  I  desire,  be  kind  enough 
to  do  so,  and  God  will  bless  you.” 

This  is  a  very  fair  specimen  of  a  begging  letter, 
written  in  a  neat  hand,  in  a  lady’s  style,  and  very 
naturally  awakens  sjnnpatby.  Bat  the  letter,  like 
hundreds  of  others  of  a  similar  sort,  is  simply 
manufactured  for  the  purpose  of  deceiving  the 
unwary,  and  eliciting  money,  not  woi±,  from  the 
unsuspecting.  Is  it  asked,  what  slyall  we  do  then? 
And  we  answer,  let  the  begging  letters  go  Into  the 
waste-paper  basket,  and  close  the  doors  against 
all  beggars.  And  put  yourself  in  direct  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Association  for  Improving  the  Con¬ 
dition  of  the  Poor,  79  Fourth  avenue,  or  some 
other  well-known  and  responsiUe  society,  and 
those  expeiienoed  visitors  of  the  poor,  who  are 
constantly  exploring  the  recesses  of  want  and 
wretchedness,  will  give  you  ideas  as  to  the  best 
method  of  carrying  out  your  benevolent  wishes, 
and  of  really  helping  the  deservlag  poor. 

L.  E.  J. 


THE  LABGEST  SABBATH-SCHOOLS  Of  THE  FBES- 
BYTEBIAN  CHXTBCH. 

The  Assembly  Minutes,  in  the  eighth  item 
of  the  Statistical  Tables,  give  the  “  S.  S.  Mem¬ 
bership,”  from  which  it  apiwars  that  the 
churches  named  below  are  credited  with  a 
Sabbath-school  membership  of  one  thousand 


and  over,  viz : 

Baltimore,  Faith .  1,303 

Chloaxo,  Third . 1,750 

St  Louis,  Second .  2,303 

Newark,  Roseville  .  1,080 

“  Bethany .  1,U7 

Brooklyn,  Latayette-avenue . 1,360 

“  Tabernacle .  2,211 

“  Tbroop-arenue .  . 2,335 

BuShlo,  Lalayette-street . 1,245 

New  York,  Fifth-avenue .  1,830 

“  University-place . 2,260 

“  Fourth-avenue .  1,600 

“  Brick —  . 1,300 

Uincinnatl,  Third .  1,000 

Cleveland,  Woodlaud-avenue .  1,680 

Alleghauy,  First .  . 1,023 

Harrisburg,  Pine-street .  1,707 

Wilkesbarre,  First .  1,178 

Philadelphia,  Walnut-street. .  .  1,011 

“  Hollond  Memorial . 1,050 

“  Bethany .  ....  2,335 

“  North  Broad-street . 1,046 

“  Olivet . . 1,128 

Washington,  D.  C.,  New  York-avenue .  1,110 

From  the  foregoing  it  appears  that  the  Beth¬ 
any  Church,  Philadelphia,  is  entitled  to  the 
position  of  ”  the  banner  school  ”  in  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church.  L.  E.  J. 


THE  LUTHEEFEIEB  AT  AUBUBN  SEMINARY. 

On  Saturday,  the  10th,  the  services  connected 
with  the  planting  of  an  ivy  from  the  Wartburg  in 
front  of  the  Dodge  and  Morgan  Library,  took  place 
on  the  Seminary  campus.  At  10  A.  M.  a  proces¬ 
sion  was  formed  and  marched  to  the  St.  Lucas 
German  Evangelical  Church,  where  prayer  was 
offered  by  Rev.  Professor  Welch,  and  a  highly 
spirited  and  graphic  address  delivered  by  Prof. 
Upson.  A  very  large  company  then  marched  in 
procession  to  the  Library,  where  a  temporary 
rostrum  had  been  prepared  on  the  north  side  of 
the  beautiful  building.  Prof.  Henry  8.  Williams 
of  Cornell  University,  the  donor  of  the  ivy,  gave  a 
brief  history  of  the  plant,  and  handed  it  to  Prof. 
Hopkins,  who  received  it  in  the  name  of  the  Sem¬ 
inary,  and  transferred  it  to  Mr.  Job  Elletson, 
florist  and  landscape  gardener,  who  deposited  it 
with  professional  skill  in  the  earth.  A  Latin 
hymn,  celebrating  Luther  at  the  Diet  of  M’orms, 
and  in  his  retirement  at  the  Wartburg,  was  then 
sung  with  fine  effect  by  the  students  and  others  to 
the  metre  of  Integer  vitae ;  the  singing  being  con¬ 
ducted  by  James  R.  Cox,  Esq.,  son  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Cox,  formerly  a  professor  in  the  seminary. 
After  a  few  remarks  by  Prof.  Hopkins,  the  meet¬ 
ing  broke  up  with  nine  hearty  cheers,  for  Prof. 
Williams  and  Cornell  University,  for  Martin  Lu¬ 
ther  and  the  Protestant  Reformation,  and  for  the 
ivy.  _ 


A  HUNGARIAN  NEWSPAPER. 

The  steady  and  extraordinary  increase  of  foreign 
immigrants  to  the  United  States  has  produced  a 
corresponding  demand  for  newspapers  in  their  na¬ 
tive  tongue.  Hence  the  large  and  constantly- 
growing  number  of  papers  and  publications  de¬ 
voted  to  the  interests  of  our  citizens  of  foreign 
birth.  The  Hungarians  alone,  though  numbering 
fully  six  thousand  in  the  cltj^  of  New  York,  and 
not  less  than  a  hundred  thousand  throughout  the 
country,  have  no  American  publication  in  their 
mother  tongue.  It  is  to  supply  this  want  that  a 
weekly  publication,  devoted  exclusively  to  their 
interests,  is  proposed.  It  will  be  non-political 
and  non-sectarian,  but  it  will  be  under  sound  Pro¬ 
testant  Christian  influence,  and  will  deserve  the 
confidence  and  support  of  our  best  citizens.  '  We, 
the  undersigned,  being  acquainted  with  the  pur¬ 
poses  and  prospects  of  the  proposed  paper,  cor¬ 
dially  commend  it  to  the  pecuniary  support  of 
philanthropists  and  Christians.  Mr.  D.  A.  Mayer, 
the  treasurer,  at  No.  526  Broadway,  this  city,  will 
receive  contributions. 

Morgan  Dix,  Howard  Crosby, 

C.  L.  Tiffany,  S.  Irena^-ds  Prime, 

Henry  M.  Field,  Gustav  Schwab. 

New  York,  October,  1883.  . 


RBPRBBBNTATION  IN  THB  AS8BMBLY. 

Since  sending  the  communication  on  Bepreeent- 
atives  in  the  Assembly,  I  have  seen  that  the  Synod 
of  Kansas  also  formed  another  Presbytery,  mak¬ 
ing  the  fifth  new  one.  This  rapid  growth  is  doubt¬ 
less  to  go  on  for  yeare,  and  we  all  rejoice  in  it. 
But  why  should  the  organization  of  every  Presby¬ 
tery,  remote  from  tlie  centre,  add  hundreds  of 
dollars  to  the  annual  expenses  of  the  Assembly, 
as  is  now  the  case  ?  If  equity  required  it,  no  one 
would  complain,  but  it  does  not.  Where,  then,  is 
tlie  injustice  or  impropriety  of  limiting  these 
Presbyteries  to  a  single  commissioner  until  they 
grow  to  have  eighteen  ministers  ?  and  is  it  asking 
too  much  of  them,  in  view  of  all  considerations, 
to  favor  tl»e  adoption  of  the  proposed  measure  ? 

WYOMING. 


A  TRUE  MOTHER  IN  ISRAEL. 

Died  at  Wyoming,  Iowa,  Oct.  26th,  1883,  Mm.  Abigail. 
Ely  Janes,  widow  of  the  late  Bev.  Justus  L.  Janes. 
Thus  passes  away  one  of  whom,  as  of  her  husband,  we 
have  most  pleasant  memories,  from  an  acquaintance  ot 
more  than  forty  years.  Mrs.  Janes  was  born  at  West 
Springfield,  Mass.,  April  IS,  1811.  Her  father  died  when 
she  was  ten  years  old,  and  she  was  brought  up  by  her 
uncle.  Major  Lymaa  of  Southampton,  aad  was  edu¬ 
cated  at  Amherst.  She  married  Justus  L.  Janes  in 
1836,  and  with  him  taught  three  years  at  Walpole, 
N.  H.,  and  was  with  him  while  he  pursued  his  studies, 
in  preparation  for  the  ministry,  at  the  Theological  In¬ 
stitute  at  East  Windsor,  Conn.  It  was  here  that  we 
flrst  knew  them  both,  and  formed  the  acquaintance  and 
friendship  which  continued  through  life. 

Mr.  Janes  was  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church  at 
Guilford,  N.  Y.,  seventeen  years ;  at  Chester,  Ohio,  thir¬ 
teen  years ;  and  also  at  Wyoming  and  Floyd  three  or 
four  years,  and  died  at  the  latter  place  Got.  4th,  1872, 
For  eleven  years  Mrs.  Janes  has  been  “  only  waiting.” 
She  was  truly  a  helpmeet  In  every  sense  of  the  word. 
Her  pleasant  countenance  and  winning  ways  gained 
her  a  large  circle  ot  friends.  Although  she  was  her¬ 
self  a  sufferer— for  she  had  been  for  thirty- five  years 
afflicted  with  asthma  bronchitis— yet  with  all  her  suffer¬ 
ing  she  was  always  cheerful,  and  ready  to  sympathize 
and  help.  Almost  her  last  conscious  act  was  an  Inquiry 
about  the  health  ot  a  neighbor  who  had  been  sick. 
During  the  war  her  house  was  the  depository  for  cloth¬ 
ing  and  delioacies  for  the  soldiers.  She  was  President 
of  a  Soldiers’  Aid  Society,  and  an  unwearied  worker  in 
its  behalf.  She  was  never  easy  unless  she  was  doing 
something  for  some  one. 

The  John  Paul  Post  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Re¬ 
public,  was  present  at  her  funeral,  and  marobed  In  a 
body  to  her  grave.  Rev.  Mr.  Cullen,  pastor  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  church,  preached  her  funeral  disooutse  from 
the  text  “  I  shall  be  satisfied,”  Ac.  ’The  funeral  was  at¬ 
tended  by  the  whole  community,  who  felt  that,  along 
with  the  family,  they  too  were  bereaved,  and  followed 
in  the  long  proeeesion  of  mourners. 

Mrs.  Janes  leaves  two  chiidreB— Mrs.  K.  B.  Cbam- 
pliar  of  Wyoming,  Iowa,  and  a  son,  who  is  a  physician 
In  Newark,  N.  J.  The  latter  writes  to  us :  “It  does  not 
seem  possible  that  she  is  gone,  and  I  find  myself  tkink- 
ing  I  must  write  to  mother;  and  when  the  time  comes 
tor  me  to  send  her  my  usual  weekly  letter,  such  a  sense 
of  loneliness  oomes  over  me  as  seems  almost  over¬ 
powering.”  He  feels,  as  does  many  another  true,  man¬ 
ly  son,  that  “  no  one  ever  had  snob  a  mother,”  and  de¬ 
sires  that  some  brief  memorial  of  her  may  appear  In 
the  paper  which  she  most  loved.  He  says  that  for 
years  “  The  Evahoblist  was  almost  next  to  her  Bible.” 
Of  her  habits  of  prayer  he  says  “  It  has  been  her  cus¬ 
tom,  ever  since  we  were  small  children,  to  make  us  a 
speeial  subjeot  of  prayer  Sabbath  afternoons;  and 
wherever  we  were  at  that  hour,  we  knew  where  our 
mother  was.”  Well  may  the  memory  of  such  a  mother 
be  cherished  by  the  ehildren  who  survive  her! 

H.  M.  F. 


Current  fluents* 


PBRSONAli  AND  NBW8  ITB3IS. 

The  Washington  Monument  will  be  finished  in 
December,  1884.  Thus  far  it  has  cost  $940,000. 

Gen.  Washington  and  Gen.  Sherman,  by  a  curi¬ 
ous  historical  coincidence,  issued  their  farewell 
orders  to  the  Army  on  the  saiae  day,  a  century 
apart,  Nov.  1st,  1783-1883, 

Adjutant-General  Drum,  in  his  annual  report, 
speaks  in  encouraging  terms  of  the  State  militia, 
which  he  says  has  steadily  improved  in  discipline, 
soldierly  bearing,  and  general  military  knowledge. 

A  report  is  made  of  the  arrival  at  Silver  Creek, 
Arizona,  of  seventj'-niue  Chiricahutis,  who  came 
in  and  surrendered  in  accordance  with  tlic  terms 
made  with  Gen.  Crook  in  May  last. 

Up  to  Oct.  20tli  fifty-eight  whales  !iad  been 
taken  in  the  Arctic  regions  by  a  fleet  of  twenty- 
two  New  Bedford  vessels.  Ten  vessels  had  not 
reported.  The  season  is  considered  a  failure. 

Mrs.  Anna  Safford,  widow  of  a  former  cashier 
of  the  City  National  Bank  of  Cairo,  Ill.,  is  to  erect 
and  endow  a  public  library  building  in  that  city 
as  a  memorial  of  her  husband.  The  building  is 
to  cost  about  $75,000. 

The  death  rate  among  the  colored  people  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  is  almost  twice  as  great  as  it 
is  among  the  whites.  In  the  year  ending  June  30 
last,  the  death  rate  among  whites  was  only  17.97, 
while  the  rate  among  the  colored  people  was  30.68. 

Henry  0.  Flipper,  the  negro  lieutenant  of  the 
Tenth  Cavalry,  who  was  recently  expeled  from  the 
army  on  a  charge  of  embezzlement  and  “  conduct 
unbecoming  an  officer  and  a  gentleman,”  is  now 
head  clerk  in  a  laundry  at  El  Paso,  Texas. 

The  vicissitudes  of  oil  and  mining  communities 
are  illustrated  by  the  town  of  Garfield,  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  which  a  year  ago  contained  upwards  of 
three  millions  of  wealth.  Now  It  has  only  a  few 
valueless  empty  houses. 

An  Investigation  of  the  cattle  disease  at  the 
Chicago  stock-j’ards  known  as  “swell  head,” 
shows  that  it  is  the  result  of  the  lodgment  of 
microscopic  plants  lii  the  teeth.  When  the  dis¬ 
ease  extends  to  the  jaws  it  nearly  always  proves 
fatal.  It  can  be  communicated  to  human  beings. 

It  is  now  promised  that  the  comet  ‘  Brooks  ’  will 
become  visible  to  the  naked  eye  by  the  night  of 
the  2l8t  Inst.,  and  that  its  intensitj’ will  continue 
to  increase  until  about  the  middle  of  January, 
but  at  its  best  It  will  not  be  a  very  brilliant  object 
in  the  heavens. 

Gen.  Sherman  is  64,  and  looks  older,  but  the 
family  Is  hardy,  and  he  is  likely  to  see  1900. 
Sheridan  is  only  51 ;  he  was  a  Major  General  at  30. 
McClellan,  now  a  rotund  man  with  bending  should¬ 
ers,  has  not  changed  much  of  late.  He  is  rich, 
and  entertains  well  in  his  New  Y'ork  city  home. 

The  Secretary  of  State  has  received  from  the 
geographical  society  of  France  a  gold  medal  in¬ 
tended  as  a  testimonial  to  Lieutenant  Schwatka, 
U.  S.  A.,  in  recognition  of  his  services  in  the  suc¬ 
cessful  expedition  to  King  William’s  Land  in  1878 
and  1880. 

It  has  been  estimated  by  the  Milwaukee  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce  that  the  com  crop  of  the  United 
States  will  reach  1,621,100,000  bushels,  which  is 
the  largest  over  raised  with  the  exception  of  the 
crop  of  1880,  which  was  1,754,061,535  bushels. 
The  yield  last  year  was  1,617,025,100. 

The  railway  soon  to  be  built  connectiag  Mani- 
tou.  Col.,  with  the  summit  of  Pike’s  Peak,  will  be 
thirty  miles  long,  and  the  maximum  grade  300 
feet  to  the  mile.  Many  miles  of  railroad  are  how 
operated  in  Colorado  over  heavier  grades  than 
that.  The  number  of  visitors  to  the  Peak  last 
year  by  the  narrow  and  difficult  trail  was  5,000. 

Gov.  Ordway  of  Dakota  says  In  his  report  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  that  the  progress  and 
development  of  that  Territory  during  the  past 
year  has  been  almost  phenomenal.  He  estimates 
the  increase  In  population  during  that  time  at 
100,000,  while  the  assessable  property  has  increas¬ 
ed  Ih  a  still  greater  propotion. 

Judge  Swan,  who  has  passed  some  mouths  on 
the  Queen  Charlotte  Islands  in  the  interest  of  the 
United  States  Fish  Commission,  reports  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  a  new  food  fish,  which  he  calls  the  black 
cod.  He  says  it  i-<  one  of  the  finest  fish  he  has 
ever  seen,  and  is  caught  in  great  numbers  by 
dredging  in  deep  water,  and  when  salted,  is  more 
tender  and  ]>alatable  than  cod-fish. 

A  traveller  can  now  go  from  New  York  to  San 
Francisco  with  but  a  slight  change  of  cars,  in¬ 
stead  of  two  or  three,  as  formerly.  Through  cars 
are  run  to  St.  Louis,  where  a  transfer  is  made  to 
sleeping  cars,  which  go  the  rest  of  the  way  by  the 
St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco  route  over  the  Atchi¬ 
son  and  Southern  Pacific  route,  a  total  run  of  2240 
miles,  the  longest  made  by  any  cars  In  the  world. 

Just  a  hundred  years  ago  the  first  stage  and 
mail  coach  in  New  England,  and  probably  in  this 
country,  began  running  between  Hartford  and 
Boston.  Four  days  were  required  for  a  through 
trip.  The  fair  was  about  $10.  A  little  over  two 
yeare  later  the  proprietors  were  at  the  head  of  a 
“trunk  line,”  extending  from  Portsmouth,  N.  H., 
to  Savannah,  Ga.  A  uniform  rate  of  fare  was  fix¬ 
ed — “  three  pence  per  mile,  with  liberty  to  pas¬ 
sengers  to  carry  fourteen  pounds  weight  of  bag¬ 
gage.”  What  a  revolution  in  passenger  transport¬ 
ation  has  been  wrought  in  a  hundred  years. 

Senator  Anthony  is  the  only  Senator  in  service 
now  who  answer 'd  to  his  name  at  the  roll  call  on 
March  4,  1861,  when  the  Southern  members  re¬ 
signed  .  Of  the  eight  men  who  took  the  oath  of 
office  as  Senator  In  1859,  Senators  Anthony  and 
Saulsbury  are  still  “In  harness,”  Judah  P.  Benja¬ 
min  is  practicing  before  the  English  bar;  Simon 
Cameron  of  Pennsylvania,  Daniel  Clark  of  New 
Hampshire;  Senator  Yulee  and  Jefferson  Davis 
are  resting  quietly  in  private  life ;  Thomas  Cling- 
man  of  North  Carolina  anticipates  a  fortune  from 
electrical  inventions ;  Lyman  Trumbull  Is  practic¬ 
ing  law ;  Hannibal  Hamlin  is  vigorous  in  his  de- 
(dinlng  years,  and  Harlan  of  Iowa  Is  a  Judge. 

An  efforl  is  now  being  made  to  raise  a  fund  for 
the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Ewer’s  family,  and  among  the 
contributors  Edwin  Booth  has  given  $2,000.  The 
friendship  which  had  long  subsisted  between  these 
two  men  had  its  origin,  it  would  appear,  many 
years  ago,  when  the  deceased  clergyman  was  an 
editor  in  San  Francisco,  and  wrote  admiring  no¬ 
tices  of  the  then  rather  obscure  actor.  Dr.  Ewer’s 
love  for  extreme  ritualism  may  perhaps  be  traced 
back  to  his  early  taste  for  the  theatre.  Scenic 
displays  are  appropriate  “  on  the  boards,”  If  auy- 
wlii-ie,  but  never  In  the  house  of  God.  But  the 
actor’s  gift  to  the  famil}'  of  his  deceased  friend  is 
a  generous  one. 

OBSTRUCTTVB  TORNAOOB8. 

A  severe  cyclone  visited  Springfield  (Mo.)  on 
the  5th  inst.,  and  along  a  path  a  few  yards  In 
width  wrought  complete  and  terrible  destruction. 
Ten  of  the  inhabitants  were  killed,  and  fifty  or 
sixty  injured,  and  the  loss  in  buildings,  etc.,  in¬ 
cluding  that  at  North  Springfield  and  at  Brook¬ 
line,  is  placed  at  between  $150,000  and  $200,000. 

The  entire  roof,  with  the  Inside  walls  and  iron 
and  stone  columns,  of  the  new  south  wing  of  the 
State  Capitol  building  at  Madison,  Wls.,  fell  at 
1 :40  P.  M.  on  the  8th,  killing  four  workmen  and 
injarlng  nineteen.  The  cause  of  the  accident  Is 
somewhat  uncertain,  but  the  most  plausible  the¬ 
ory  is  that  the  heavy  iron  pillars  supporting  the 
roof  of  the  second  story  balcony  sank  Into  the 
plank  on  which  they  rested,  thus  pulling  the  sound 
Trail  outward,  which  in  turn  caused  the  roof  of 
the  entire  Tring  to  cave  in.  These  columns  were 
made  of  large  pieces  of  boiler  iron  rolled  Into  cir¬ 
cular  form,  stovepipe  fashion,  the  jointures  not 
being  bolted  together.  The  north  Tring  was  com¬ 
pleted  several  weeks  ago,  and  the  south  wing  was 
rapidly  nearing  completion. 


FROM  ABROAD. 

The  Lord  Mayor  rode  through  the  streets  ot 
London  In  a  coach-and-slx  on  Friday,  possiblj'  for 
the  last  time.  Public  sentiment  against  these 
manifestations  of  civic  splendor  has  grown  until 
both  Tories  and  Radicals  now  seem  to  have  decid¬ 
ed  that  the  Lord  Mayor’s  show  roust  go.  So  strong 
was  the  feeling  against  it,  that  it  was  feared  that 
the  Lord  Mayor’s  progress  to  the  Guildhall  would 
be  rudely  interrupted,  and  rumors  were  afloat 
that  homeless  laborers  of  the  East  End  would 
assemble  at  several  points  of  the  city  to  protest 
against  the  medimval  mummeries  which  mocked 
their  misery.  This  fact,  and  the  knowledge  that 
Parliament  at  its  ne.xt  session  is  about  to  make 
sweeping  municipal  reforms,  awakened  unusual  in¬ 
terest  in  the  civic  pageant.  Placards,  posted  up  at 
Clerkenwell,  called  on  the  unemployed  work  people 
of  London  to  organize  huge  meetings  to  denounce 
the  civic  revellers  who  feast,  while  thousands  of 
men,  women  and  children,  are  starved  to  death. 
The  bitter  diatribe  ends  thus;  “Many  wlio  par¬ 
take  of  this  night’s  feast  have  fattened  and  grown 
rich  out  of  the  rents  of  the  filthy  slums  which  dis¬ 
grace  this  city.  Worse  housed  than  the  beasts  of 
the  field,  starving  and  wretched,  our  poverty  dealt 
with  as  a  crime,  numbers  of  our  class  have  been 
done  to  death  within  workhouses  and  prison 
walls.”  These  appeals  met  with  but  little  re¬ 
sponse.  It  Is  stated  tiiut  there  must  have  been 
fully  a  million  people  along  the  road  from  Cheap- 
side  to  Whitehall. 

A  telegram  of  last  week  states  that  the  excite¬ 
ment  caused  by  the  underground  railway  explo¬ 
sions  is  in  no  wise  diminished.  The  fact  that 
several  prominent  delegates  to  the  recent  Social¬ 
istic  congress  at  London  were  passengers  on  the 
attacked  train,  and  severely  injured  by  the  explo¬ 
sion,  has  convinced  the  public  that  the  Socialists 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  outrage.  The  claim  of 
the  Bossa  American-Irish  that  they  did  the  deed 
has  strengthened  the  belief  among  the  mass  of  the 
English  people  that  the  outrage  was  the  work  of 
Fenians,  and  at  no  time  since  the  Phoenix  Park 
assassination  has  public  indignation  against  all 
Irish  secret  societies  been  so  active  and  bitter. 
The  London  Sunday  Observer,  in  a  leading  edito¬ 
rial,  demands  that  the  Government  take  notioe  of 
these  Fenian  avowals,  by  securing  the  arre.st,  ex¬ 
tradition,  and  trial  of  O’Donovan  Bossa  and  his 
New  York  colleagues.  The  underground  railway 
companies,  whose  property  has  been  immensely 
prejudiced  by  the  explosions,  have,  it  is  under¬ 
stood,  determined  to  unite  in  a  demand  upon  the 
Government  for  a  thorough  investigation  into  the 
boasted  connection  of  the  Fenians  witli  the  explo¬ 
sion. 

An  explosion  took  place  on  Nov.  7  in  the  Moor- 
field  Colliery  at  Accrington,  Lancashire,  by  which 
one  hundred  and  ten  miners  were  imprisoned  in  a 
blocked-up  shaft,  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from 
the  entrance  of  the  mine.  When,  by  the  efforts  of 
their  fellow-workmen,  they  were  reached,  forty- 
eight  were  found  dead. 

The  very  tallest  men  in  Great  Britain,  averag¬ 
ing  5  feet  9^  inches  and  upward,  are  found  in  the 
Scotch  counties  of  Bescudbrlght,  Ayr,  and  Wig¬ 
town,  the  three  Lothians  and  Berwickshire.  The 
next  tallest  (69  to  69J  inches)  prevail  in  other 
Scotch  counties  and  in  the  North  and  East  Biding 
of  Yorkshire.  The  next  (68|  to  69  inches)  in  the 
Irish  provinces  of  Munster  and  Connaught  and  the 
northern  English  counties  of  Cumberland  and 
Westmoreland.  The  lowest  (66J  to  67  inches)  are 
found  in  Middlesex  and  the  counties  around  Lou¬ 
don  and  the  lower  half  of  Wales. 

Trees  arc  scarce  in  the  Orknej’s,  and  a  sinjjle 
specimen  adorns  the  principal  street  of  Kirkwall. 
When  Mr.  Gladstone  recently  visited  the  place, 
his  entertainers  at  flrst  intended  to  make  a  joke 
at  the  expense  of  the  “grand  old  feller,”  by  plac¬ 
ing  upon  the  solitary  vestige  of  arboreal  beauty  a 
sign  “Woodman,  spare  this  tree,”  but  Anally  de¬ 
cided  to  serve  the  humor  of  the  occasion  by  con¬ 
ducting  him  carefully  along  the  opposite  side  of 
the  street,  and  explaining  to  him  that  as  this  was 
the  only  tree  in  the  town  they  wanted  to  keep  it 
out  of  harm’s  way. 

It  is  rumored  that  King  Luis  of  Portugal,  being 
weary  of  tlie  Liberal  agitation  in  his  kingdom, 
thinks  of  abdicating  the  throne. 

The  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin  on  his  return  to  that 
city  was  greeted  with  great  enthusiasm,  a  proces¬ 
sion  escorting  him  to  his  residence,  where  Mr. 
Sexton,  M.P.,  addressed  the  multitude  and  de¬ 
nounced  the  treatment  of  the  Lord  Mayor  in  Lon¬ 
donderry. 

In  Londonderry  the  collisions  between  the 
Orangemen  and  the  Nationalists  were  numerous. 
Dangerous  weapons  were  used,  and  window- 
breaking  freely  indulged.  The  excitement,  which 
grew  out  of  the  visit  of  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Dub¬ 
lin,  has  however  since  abated,  though  the  feeling 
is  still  bitter. 

“  There  was  an  interesting  race  for  some  time,” 
says  London  Truth,  “  between  the  Parnell  and  the 
Pusey  testimonials.  The  former  has  now  got  a 
good  start,  and  amounts  to  £35,000,  or  £10,000  be¬ 
yond  the  amount  at  present  subscribed  to  the 
Pusey  fund.  It  is  interesting  to  compare  these 
figures  with  the  paltry  sum  raised  across  the 
water  for  the  Gambetta  memorial  fund.” 

A  festival  was  held  at  the  Berlin  University  on 
Nov.  9th  in  celebration  of  the  four-hundredth  an¬ 
niversary  of  the  birth  of  Martin  Luther.  Among 
those  present  were  Herr  von  Bftttlcher,  Secretary 
of  the  Imperial  Office  of  the  Interior ;  Herr  Von 
Gossler,  Prussian  Minister  of  Public  Instruction 
and  Ecclesiastical  Affairs,  and  other  distinguished 
persons.  The  exercises  began  with  the  singing 
of  the  hymn  “Elne  Feste  Burg  ist  Unser  Gott,” 
after  which  Dr.  Kleinert,  Dean  of  the  Theological 
Faculty,  delivered  a  festal  oration.  The  Luther 
celebration  was  general  throughout  Protestant 
Germany. 

The  Crown  Prince  of  Germany  is  to  visit  King 
Alfonso  at  Madrid,  and  it  is  reported  that  had  his 
physicians  not  forbidden  it,  Kaiser  Wilhelm  would 
have  gone  instead  of  sending  his  son.  Of  course 
this  greatly  tickles  the  Spaniards,  and  the  Ger¬ 
man  papers  comment  favorably  on  the  proposed 
journey ;  the  Vossische  Zeltung  says  the  friend¬ 
ship  between  Germany  and  Spain  thus  receives  a 
fresh  guarantee,  and  that  Spain  Is  determined  to 
join  Germany’s  peaceful  policy.  The  journey  of 
the  Crown  Prince  to  Madrid  furnishes.  It  says,  an 
additional  pledge  that  Germany  will  throw  her 
influen'ce  In  favor  of  making  France  the  only 
Power  that  shall  cherts  li  her  procilivities  for 
revenge. 

The  artist  Albert  Hendschel,  whose  charming 
delineations  of  childhood  are  admired  throughout 
the  world,  died  recently  in  Fninkfort-on-the-Main, 
at  the  age  of  forty-nine.  Strange  to  say,  the 
author  of  the  “Skizzenbuch,”  which  is  pervaded 
by  such  genial  humor,  was  in  his  private  life  re¬ 
served  and  retiring  almost  to  the  point  of  misan¬ 
thropy. 

It  is  stated  that  Admiral  Courbet,  th«  command¬ 
er  of  the  French  forces  in  Tonquln,  has  informed 
the  Government  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  op¬ 
erate  in  Tonquln  with  the  present  force,  and  that 
nothing  can  be  done  until  February,  The  Black 
Flags  numbered  11,000,  and  they  had  many  re¬ 
serves  on  the  Upper  Bed  River.  They  did  not 
live  by  rapine,  but  were  paid  by  the  King  at  Hu4. 

News  came  on  the  5th  that  the  British  Cabinet 
had  decided  that  the  dispute  between  China  and 
France  had  reached  the  verge  of  open  warfare. 
The  moet  explicit  and  positive  instructions  look¬ 
ing  to  a  proper  and  thorough  conservation  of  Brit- 
toh  Interests,  were  accordingly  issued  to  all  the 
departments.  It  appears  that  the  Lords  of  the 
Admiralty  have  been  directed  to  proceed  at  once 
to  completely  reinforce  the  British  fleet  in  Chinese 
waters.  It  U  understood  that  the  majority  of  the 


heavier  vessels  of  the  British  fleet  will  ijc  divideil 
between  the  Chinese  p<)rls,  the  remainder  main¬ 
tained  on  rafiid  cruising  duty,  and  that  the  British 
traders  and  residents  at  the  different  ports  will  at 
once  be  offered  shelter. 

M.  Waddington,  the  French  Mlnisterto  England, 
however,  expressed  his  belief  that  the  Tonquln 
question  would  not  cause  a  rupture  between  the 
two  countries.  Regarding  events  in  Madagascar, 
he  stated  that  it  would  sufflee  if  France  persisted 
in  her  present  resolve  in  regard  to  the  Hovas  and 
made  use  of  extreme  prudence  oonjointl3’  with 
firmness.  A  Paris  dispatch  says  an  early  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  difficulties  in  Madagascar  may  be  ex¬ 
pected.  France  has  moderated  her  claims  for 
indemnity,  and  reports  the  Hovas  disunited  and 
discouraged. 

The  London  Standard’s  correspondent  at  St. 
Petersburg  says  that  In  an  interview  with  a  prom¬ 
inent  Russian  statesman  the  latter  pictured  the 
position  and  prospects  of  the  nihilists  and  said 
that  Vera  Pbilipora,  who  was  recently  arrested  at 
Kharkoff,  was  the  actual  head  of  the  nihilist  ex¬ 
ecutive  committee.  She  has  written  a  voluminoiw 
confession,  showing  that  she  and  another  woman, 
who  chose  the  south  of  Russia  as  their  field  of 
enterprise,  alienated  the  allegiance  of  many  army 
officers,  forty  of  whom  have  been  arrested.  The 
nihilists  are  miserably  weakened  in  men  and 
means,  having  lost  many  prominent  members  in 
the  last  two  years.  The  arrest  of  Vera  Philipora 
is  the  worst  blow  of  all.  They  now  regard  Lav- 
roff,  who  is  in  Paris,  as  their  chief,  and  the  cam¬ 
paign  will  now  be  conducted  from  without.  In 
Russia  the  nihilists  are  broken  up  into  widely 
scattered  groups,  each  more  or  less  independent-of 
the  rest.  They  are  driven  to  murder  and  robbery 
in  order  to  obtain  funds. 

Afghanistan  is  in  a  state  of  complete  auarchy- 
The  exchequer  is  without  funds,  the  troops  are 
demoralized,  and  the  Ameer  is  a  mere  plaything  i 
the  hands  of  the  Ghilzais. 


HerMford’s  .4cid  Phosphate. 

For  Alcoholism. 

Dr.  J.  S.  HuLDMAN,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  says: 
“  It  is  of  good  service  in  the  troubles  arising  from 
alcoholism,  and  gives  satisfaction  in  my  practice.” 

Fok  Dyspepsia,  Indigestion,  Depression  of  Spirits 
and  General  Debility,  in  their  various  forms ;  also  as  a 
preventive  against  Fever  and  Ague,  and  other  Intermit¬ 
tent  Fevers,  the  “  Febbo-Phosphoba7;ed  EiiixiB  o» 
CAiiiSAYA  Babe,”  made  by  Caswell,  Hazard  &  Co,,  New 
York,  aad  sold  by  al)  druggists,  is  the  best  tonic ;  and 
for  patients  recovering  from  Fever  or  other  sickness.  It 
has  no  equal. 


monri?  ann  n^uafneaft. 


New  York,  Monday,  November  12,  1883. 

The  bank  returns  for  last  week  show  an  increase 
of  $1,053,300  ill  reserve,  which  now  stands  at 
$1,740,775  surplus  against  $3,024,950  at  the  same 
time  last  year,  and  $2,972,575  at  the  correspond¬ 
ing  date  in  1881.  The  loans  show  a  loss  this 
week  of  $1,609,700;  the  specie  is  increased  $1,843,- 
300;  the  legal  tenders  are  up  $11,700;  the  deposits 
other  than  United  States  are  increased  $3,206,800. 
and  the  circulation  is  down  $7,800. 

The  course  of  the  stock  market  during  the 
week  is  given  in  the  Table  below,  the  final  column 
of  which  gives  the  quotations  of  a  year  ago  for 
convenience  of  comparison : 

Adams  Express . . 

American  Express . 

Alton  and  Terre  Haute . 


Bankers’  and  Merctiauts’  Tel . 

Bur.,  Oedar  Rapids  and  Northern... 


Central  Pacific . . 

Chicago,  St.  Louts  h  Plttsbwg.. 
Cleveland,  C.,  C.  k  ludlanapulls 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio . 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio  let  pret... 
Chicago,  Burlington  k  Quincy  . 


Chicago  and  Northwestern  pref. . . . 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul . 

Chicago,  Mil.,  and  8t.  Paul  pret  ... 


Delaware,  Lack,  k  Western. 


Denver  k  Bio  Orande  . 

Evansville  and  Terre  Haute  . . 

E.  Tenn.,  Ya.,  k  Georgia . 

E.  Tenn.,  Va.,  k  Georgia  pret... 

Flint  and  Pere  Marquette  pret 

Homestake . 

Illinois  Centr.tl  .  132( 

Illinois  Central  leased  lines.  . 

Ind.,  Bloom,  k  Western  . 

Lake  Shore  . . 

Lake  Erie  k  Western . 

Long  Island  . 


Louisville,  New  Albany  A  0. 

Manhattan  Beach  .  . 

Manhattan  Railroad,  new 


Mutual  Union  Telegraph  . 

Mil.,  Lake  Shore  k  Western  pret.... 
Missouri  Pacific . 


Michigan  Central 
Mobile  k  Ohio . 


Morris  and  Essex ....  . 

Nashville,  Chat,  k  St.  Louis. 

New  Jersey  Central  . 

New  York  Central . 

New  York,  I.ack.  k  Western. 
Norfolk  and  Western . 


New  York  k  New  England 


New  York.  L.  E.  and  Western  preL. 

Northern  Pacific . 

Northern  Pacific  pret . 

New  York,  Chic,  k  St.  Louis . 

N.  Y.,  Chic,  k  St.  Louis  pret.... 

Ohio  Central . 

Ohio  A  Mississippi  .  . 

Ohio  Southern  . 

Ontario  A  Western . 

Ontario  Mining . 

Oregon  Railway  A  Navigation  .... 

Oregon  A  Transcontinental .  49j 

Oregon  Improvement .  .... 

Pacific  Mall .  . 

Peoria,  Decatur  A  Evansville.  ... 

Philadelphia  A  Beading . . 

Pittsburg,  Fort  Wayne  and  Chiu.. 


Richmond  A  Danville 


Rochester  A  Pittsburg . 

St.  Louis  A  San  Francisco  . 

St.  Paul,  Minn.  A  Manitoba  . 

St.  Paul  A  Omaha . 

St.  Paul  A  Omaha  pret . 

Texas  Pacific . 

Union  Pacific . 

Wabash,  St.  Louis  A  Pacific . 

Wabash,  St.  Louis  A  Pacific  pret.... 


Western  Uqlon  Telegraph. 


Highest.  Lowest.  1832. 
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The  Best  Baking  Powder. 

The  best  baking  powder  is  made  from  pure 
Cream  of  Tartar,  Bicarbonate  of  8oda,  and  a 
small  quantity  of  flour  or  starch.  Frequently 
other  ingredients  are  used,  and  serve  a  purpose 
in  reducing  the  cost  and  increasing  the  profits 
of  the  manufacturer. 

We  give  the  Government  Chemist’s  analyses 
of  two  of  the  leading  baking  powders  : 

I  have  examined  samples  of  “Cleveland’s 
Superior  Baking  Powder  ”  manufactured  at  Al¬ 
bany,  N.  Y.,  and  “  Boyal  BakingPowder,’’  both 
purchased  by  myself  in  this  city,  and  I  And 
they  contain ; 

Cleveland’s  Superior  Baking  Powder.” 
Cream  of  Tartar 
Bicarbonate  of  Soda 
Flour 

Available  carbonic  acid  gas  12.61  per  cent., 
equivalent  to  118.2  cubic  inches  of  gas  per  oz, 
of  Powder. 


“  Royal  Baking  Powder.’ 

Cream  of  Tartar 
Bicarbonate  of  Soda 
Carbonate  of  Ammonia 
Tartaric  Acid 
Starch 

Available  carbonic  acid  gas  12.40  per  cent., 
equivalent  to  116.2  cubic  inches  of  gas  per  oz. 
of  Powder. 

Ammonia  gas  0.43  per  cent.,  equivalent  to 
10.4  cubic  inches  per  oz.  of  Powder. 

Note. — The  Tartaric  Acid  was  doubtless  in¬ 
troduced  as  free  add,  but  subsequently  com¬ 
bined  with  ammonia,  and  exists  in  the  Powder 
as  a  Tartrate  of  Ammonia. 

E.  G.  LOVE,  Ph.D. 

New  Toss,  Jan'y  17tb,  iwi. 

'The  above  analyses  indicate  a  preference  for 
“Cleveland’s  Superior  Baking  Powder,”  and 
our  opinion  is  that  it  is  the  better  prepaiatloH. 
— HcM’h  Journal  of  Health.  _ _ _ 

[PrlDfod  by  Hanry  Bu— all.  20  Yeosy  »tre»>t.  New  Yof- 
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